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PREFACE. 



The groat success of t!io two volumes of my 
brother's lectures — the first on "English Lite- 
rature," and the second on " History as ilSustrated 
by Shakspeare's Plays" — has induced me to 
publish another series, still more complete, on the 
" British Poets," Trhich was delivered by Mr. Keed 
in 1841. These lectures are printed from the 
author'a manascript, with no other alteration than 
the omission of passages which he had used in hia 
second course. 

An addition has been made to these volumes of 
two essays on kindred subjects, — one on "English 
Sonnets," and another on " Hartley Coleridge." 

The present volumes are probably the last of 
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my brother's woriks whicli I shall publbh. The 
lectures already issued have been most kindly 
received on both sides of the Atlantic ; and it 
would be ungraceful -were I to omitj for myself 
and his still nearer family, an expression of the 
deep feeling with which thia appreciation has 
inspired us. 

W. B. R. 

PhiladelpuiAj February 13, IBai. 
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LECTURES 
ENGLISH POETKY. 

LECTUBE I. 

ObjeotfilOieoniiin—pjelry tbeemiDenoeof llj. atir — TLp hiBtory 
of literature illnstratad by generol hiatoiy and bxggrapln— Tho 
Uvea of Spenser and Milton — A catholic taste in poetry— 
Variety of poetry— Intolerance o! literary Judgmenlr— Kymer and 
Voltaire on Shali'peare^'ohnaon on Milton— JeffrPT on Worda- 
TTorth — Qualifications ol an enlightened oritic — Utilitarian ontioiem 
-Thelrneua ofioery-Ila leirao at on and abnai^Allums and 
serav boolis— Ben Jons n a panegjnc on ha art— Wordsworth- 
Object ot these le tires not to enoonroge poet oal eon po« tion— 
S dnej B Defence— Connootioa of poeliv and so eaco The sj i t 
of I 



Thk course ot Lpctures I am abjut att«nipting is the 
fir^t of a c ntemplated series upon Eogl sh Poetry, un- 
dertaten as well from an uucalcuKt ni; impulse as from 
a comiction thit in our sy&tems of edui^tion it is a 
department more than any neglected The tieasuiea of 
the Fnoliih tongue re eiLiiflcei to the attainment of 
th ae wli ch aie i le id te in tie loil r ianva 
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languages. As, year after year, I have wandered througli 
the forsaken region (if I maybe indulged in so far speak- 
ing of myself) and contemplated the mighty achievements 
of our English mind, a glowing admiration has kindled, 
higher and higher, the hope that it might not he heyond 
my strength to he the hnmhle guide of others to the same 
unfailing springs of intellectual happiness. 

The portion of literature to he treated of is that which 
may be regarded as its eminence, — its Poetry, I have 
ventured to speak of it as the noblest portion of onr noble 
literature; and, if I shall succeed in awakening a thought- 
ful admiration of that which has been given to the world 
hy the souls of mighty poets finding utterance in the 
music of English words, that opinion will not he con- 
demned for its estravagance. It is a lai^e field to travel 
over; and, therefore, among the introductory topics at pre- 
sent to be noticed, it is necessary to advert to the genera) 
plan, which will, however, more satisfactorily appear when 
practically illustrated in the succeeding lectures. It will 
be my aim to convey such information on the history of 
English poetry as the circumstances under which we 
meet will allow. To penetrate the obscurity of an early 
age, and thence to trace the progress of poetry from its 
lude beginnings down to modern years, — to show it in its 
successive eras, — to discover the connection between the 
poetry and the spirit of the age acting and reacting on 
each other, — to see how at one time the muse has soared 
and at another crept, — are topics which the idea of these 
lectures comprehends, how far soever the execution may 
fall short of it. And here let me beg your reflection on 
the remark that there are few higher functions of criti- 
cism than to reveal the connection between illustrious 
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literary production and the contemporaneous state of 
opinion and feeling, and to show especially the poet's in- 
spirations in their relation to dominant thoughts and 
passions. For it is not to be questioned that, in God's 
providence over the destinies of the human race, men are 
called into heing with powera to cheer or rebulce the spirit 
of their times with voices prophetic of weal or wo. 
Thia consideration with regard to literary history will, 
therefore, involve, U> a certain extent, allusion to what is 
usually and eminently entitled history; I mean the narra- 
tive of national eventa. Further than this, comprehensiYe 
criticism emhraces considerations of a hiogi'aphieal cha- 
racter; for, in studying the works of genius, it is a matter 
of no slight interest to examine the gradual structure, or 
rather growth, of the individual powers that have produced 
fhem. I should, for instance, deem that but an imperfect 
comment on the Fairy Queen which took no heed of 
the age in which its author lived, — a time animated by a 
high, adventurous spirit, when the sentiment of chivalry 
was still for a seasoa outliving its institutions and usages, 
and which the poet sought imaginatively to perpetuate in 
his matchless allegory. It would also be a faulty negli- 
gence to turn away from the personal history which por- 
trays Spenser embodying his high imaginings while 
dwelling in a barbarous island, and, at leogth, heart- 
stricken with neglect and domestic sorrow. It comes 
within the range of aai enlarged criticism to tell of the 
young instincts and presages of Milton's genius, such aa 
break forth in the exquisite inspiration of Comus, and 
thence to trace his sombre-coloured life till, after having 
consorted with the stern Republicans, defending their 
sternest deed and eulogizing thoir mightiest chicftaia. 
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he retired, in danger and tlie darkness of : 
blindness, to build up !he immortal epic of tbe Paradise 

But a course of literary leotures must comprehend more 
than the communication of historical and biographical 
facts, the details of which, orally addressed, are apt to be 
unsatisfactory and often wearisome. The mind may be 
oppressed by the accumulation of isolated facts, which are 
never more troublesome than when unprovided with some 
principle by means of which they may be marshalled into 
order. A paramount object, therefore, which I have pro- 
posed, is the cultivation of a theory of criticism to be 
familiarized by application to the most worthy effusions 
of the English muse, fi-om the first great outbreak in the 
happy freshness of Chancer and the early nameless 
minstrels, down to the majestic and meditative imagina- 
tion of Wordsworth. When I speak of a theory of criti- 
cism, let me not be uadei-sfood as having in my thoughta 
any hypothesis fashioned from the study of some parti- 
cular form of poetic invention and narrowed to it, but an 
ample groundwork, built in the philosophy of the human 
spirit, and fitted, therefore, to sustain a catholic taste in 
the estimate of literary productions. The miad is too 
apt to become capricious aad contracted, bigoted iu its 
litei'ary creed, and cramped and enfeebled by a species of 
favouritism ; so tliat nothing has been more common than 
attempts to strip the laurel from the brow of a poet like 
Pope, or to refuse it to that great living master of the art 
who has passed, through the obloquy of a scornful igno- 
rance, to his fame. In all this there is grievous error. And, 
let me s;iy, this narrowness of tasto and judgment must 
carry with it its own penalty; for gi'ontly docs it diminish 
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the occasions of literary enjoyment. Tfie intellect, like 
tie heart, has its hundred avemiea of happiness, and it is 
not wise to dose or abandon any of them. The true aim 
of every student should he to acquire a taste which, 
while it can discriminate between the different endow- 
ments of different minds, can alao feed on all that genius 
set^ before it, no matter how various it may be. A 
squeamish and laatidions taste in reading is a disease 
which grows more and more inveterate with indulgence, 
aad, like a hypochondriac's appetite, makes its victim 
alike more helpless and more unhealthy. A taste strong 
in health is not more ready to reject what is unwholesome 
than to draw its nourishment from variety. The food of 
the mind, liie that of the body, is various, ajid the func- 
tion of healib is to assimilate to itself the variety which 
natme proffers. It is the invalid whose delicat* digestion 
needs to be pampered with dainties. So is it with the 
weak and uncultivated in intellect. Genius poara out 
its abundance for them in vain. In this way arises 
esclnsive devotion to some one author, as if wisdom had 
been his monopoly. While the oracle of poetry is utter- 
ing ite inspirations in a thousand (ones, there are ears 
which are deaf to all but one of the notes which issue 
from the temple. Genius has its multitude of voices, like 
nature with its scale of sounds, from the thunder rolling 
along the heavens and echoed by Alps or Andes, down to 
the whisper (to borrow one of Shaispaare's sweet sen- 
tences) — 

"Ae gentle 
Ab sspliyrs, blowing belew the violet, 
Jiol ifEigging iia aweet hmi/'—O/mbeline. 

Of thia dulness consequent on contracted taste it would 
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not be difficult to find inBtaneos to verify the obsorvation. 
But it is moi-e than individual malady, for it spreads into 
aa epidemic; and I shall hereafter Lape occasion to advert 
to revolutionB in literary opinion, and to show that the 
feeblest voice had gained the public ear which was almost 
closed to that of Milton, when he craved "fit audience, 
though few," while Cowley was earning his speedy popu- 
larity; and, again, the glory of the older posts fading be- 
fore the admiiation of the high-wronght verse of Pope, 
An illustratioB withm our own memory was that declama- 
toiy, undisciplined, indiscriminate enthusiasm, which, 
knowing no othei inspiration, was in truth the poorest 
tribute that could be paid to genius such as Lord Byron 
unquestionably possessed. The domain of Parnassus is 
not so narrow as to be susceptible of in> such ajipiopna 
tion. The sovereignty of even Homer or Shali'tpeare 
could hold BO exclusive usurpation The sacied mount 
is covered with the homesteads ot the pcets, some, m 
modest humility, where its fii-st declnity uses from the 
level of the plain; others, midwiy up the mount, and 
a few seated, where others durst not soar, hi^h as the 
summit in the upper air. The great endjwment of poetry 
has been bestowed in almost infinite degrees ind forms, 
and it is the office of philosophic ciitieism to trace it in 
its truth wherever it may exist — in the homely ballad 
chanted in the nursery; in the traditionary songs ot t 
peasantry; in strains that have kindled the spint of i 
people in the hour of battle, in the softennelody of love, 
in the mournful elegy; in the bitterness of satire; in 
devotional hymns, the measured utterance of thanksgiving, 
prajer, and praise; ia the lofty aspirations of the medita- 
tive ode; in the lifelike creation of the diama, "gor- 
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geous tragedy in sceptred pall;" and in the elalrorate 
structures of the rarely-attempted epic. The taste thus 
cultivated and strengthened will be safe from that narrow- 
spirited hahit which prostrates the intellect in its solitary 
idolatiy. The yoice of the muse, come whence it may, 
if it come in truth, will not come in vain; for the open 
heart will give it entrance. So important do I consider 
the possession of a catholic spirit in literature as the 
8 of enlarged intellectual enjoyment, that I shall 
■y shun the adoption of any contracted poetical 
system, directing my efforts rather, in the esamination of 
English poetry, so to discuss the subject as to assist not 
only in discriminating, but in appreciating, the vaiieties 
of merit. 

The catalogue of English poets is voluminous. The 
mere enumeration of them and of their writin<rs — if it 
were in my power to give — w 11 th t m wh h 

will be at my command. I ?e th f fit 

limited in number as well ^1 th m m th i m t 
he adopted in treating a bj t wh h f t 

Bcends the necessary bou 1 Th I f E ! I 

poetry offer a series of nam k w h m f 1 ly 

than their productions, hei, u& f h th 

elevation in the midst of wh tMlto tyl th 1 t 
fraternity of poets." To su h m th t d t f 1 1 ra 
ture first turns his thoughts, seeking to justify their fame. 
1 propose, therefore, in travelling through this wide and 
populous region of literature, to select for especial exami- 
nation the most illustrious poets who in regular succession 
have enriched the language from the period of its forma- 
tion down to the present time. Besides, criticism on the 
productions of the masters in an art possesses greater in- 
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terest and value ttan on those wliich hear a fainter iui- 
preaaioa of tbe stamp of genius. It is in the school of 
mighty artists that criticism itself is taught. The critic 
acquires skill hj the modest contemplation— the aiFeotion- 
ate atudj— of the works of genius. The great English 
poets, arrayed as they may he in an almost unbroken 
chronological series, stand as tlie types and emblems of 
the literaiy spirit of their times; and thus the progress 
of literature may be illustrated by the esamination of 
those who are most prominent in its aucoessive ei-as. 
This method will therefore be pursued, with occawonal 
notices of others less celebrated. 

This method will, I trust, unless giievously deficient In 
the execution, conduce to the attainment of the best 
purposes of criticism, on which I desire to say a few 
words before passiog to other introductory topics. Tlie 
main design of poetry being to communicate, through the 
medium of the imagination, pleasures of a highly-intel- 
lectual and moral nature, the criticism which best sub- 
serves the cause is that which illustrates and develops 
qualities in poetical composition adapted to effect such 
results. Fanlt-findiug— so far from con^titutmg, as is some- 
times supposed, criticism— is but a subordinate function, 
necessary, indeed, occasionally to the foimition of a diaori- 
minating judgment. But, wheneverthe detection of poetical 
irregularities and error is made the chief purpose, we suffer 
ourselves to be cheated of the enjoyment which attends 
that better tabit of seeking for what gives pleasure^ in 
preference to that which gives pain. The best criticism 
ever produced las been that wMch had its birth in a 
genial admiration— a love— of that on which it passes 
judgment. The worst criticism is that which is en- 
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n apathy, spleen, or malice. There is no more 
healthy mental exercise than the study of a gi-eat work of 
art, if directed to the discovery of the elements of itfi 
glory, to cause its sublimity o ts b a ty to be felt more 
and more deeply, and not nly f !t but uderstood, that 
the understanding may ha o n zan f that which the 
heart has loyed. It is to t o an tl ondueted in the 
spirit of faith and hope th t g n s on hsafes to (flake 
the most ample revelation of ta gl es 

It is important, too, to shun the habit of dogmatic criti- 
cism. It is a singular but familiar fact that men are never 
more apt to be intolerant of differenoe of opinion than in 
what concerns the mingled powers of judgment and feel- 
ing denominated taste. I need suggest no other illustration 
than the striking contrariety of judgment on the merits of 
the most distinguished poets who have flourished in our own 
times, the discussion of which I shall not now anticipate 
by the expression of any opinion. To what is this owing? 
Partly, no doubt, to variety of chanuiter, intelleotuaJ and 
moral; to diversity of temperament and education; and 
whatsoever else mates one man in some respects a differ- 
ent being fiom his neij,hbjn.r Eioh reader as well as each 
writer has his peculiar bent of mind his own way of 
thinking and feeling so that the passionate strain's Df 
poetrv will find an adaptati n in the heirt f ne whiL 
its thoughtful meditative mipiritions will come home to 
the heart of another This consideration must not he 
lost sight of because it goes far towird alhymg this 
literary mtolerince which like political oi theologictl 
intoleranne is d ubiy disastr us t i it at the same time 
niT ws a naus sympatbie and h ight^ns hs pule 
But the larietj of mind or of genera] dajositon will 
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not wholly esplaia the variety of literary opinions. After 
making all due allowance in this respect, it is not to h& 
questioned that there is right judgment and wrong judg- 
ment, — a sound taste and a sickly taste. There are opi- 
nions which we may hold with a most entire conviction of 
their truth, an absolute and imperious self-confidence, and 
ajudicialassurauce that the contradictory tenets are errors. 
There is a poetry, for instance, of which a man may both 
know and feel not only that it gives poetic gratification 
to hiraself, but that it cannot fail to produce a like effect 
on every well-constituted and well-educated mind. When 
an English critic, Rymer, some hundred and fifty years 
ago, disloyal in his folly, pronounced the tragical part of 
Othello to be plainly none other than a bloody farce, with- 
out salt or savor, — when Voltdre scoffed at the tragedy of 
Hamlet as a gross and barharous piece, ■which would not 
he tolerated by the vilest rabble of France or Italy, liken- 
ing it (I give you his own words) to the fruit of the 
imi^ination of a drunken savage, — when Steevens, an 
editor of Shakspeare, said that an act of Parliament would 
not be strong enough to compel the perusal of the sonnets 
and other minor poems of the bard, — when Dr. Johnson 
remarked that Paradise Lost might he read as a duty, but 
could not be as a pleasure, and pronounced a sweeping 
condemnation on Milton's incomparable Lycidas, — when, 
in our own day, a Scotch critic, Lord Jeffrey, declared of 
"Wordsworth's majestic poem, The Excursion, that "it 
would never do,"-— in each of these opinions I know, as 
anybody may, with a confidence not short of demonstra- 
tion, I know that there was gross and giievous falsehood. 
Now, if these opinions are defenceless on the score of 
variety of mind, and safely to be stigmatiKcd as rash and 
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irrational jndgments, it follows that there nmst exist priu- 
eiplea to guide to wise conclusions. And how is a theory 
of criticism to be formed? How, in a matter in whicli 
men are apt to thint and feel so differently, to have such 
various fancies, prejudices, and prepossessioas,— how are 
we to get at the ti-uth? The process of criticism is a 
process of induction; and, tappily, we have the pages of 
Spenser and Staispeare and Miltoa to gather instraotion 
from;— happOy, I say, for no one is so hold or so stupid in 
pii-ados as t I t' th suffi ' y f Ji th 
B t d t IS m th m fh th th g f 
mpl m th what tte th ^ht f b ill f 
fi t— m h t d p m t Th p 

f th m 1 ty J t t f th ms 1 b t w th 

d t f 1 wh t th t 4.11 

y b h d 1 It ]y wh 

liaa t d d t w t th t th 

p d taa dly 1 

J d mik th p t 1 m 13 wh h 
t gh to L w th 1 th 

tt- 1 th 03 f th h m 

to Ih d wh h d b k th 

t 1 pth Th th t 

th t d m wh h bl na to dist ish th t th 
f poet p t f m th t wh h IS t f t d 

dlus Ikwtwh Ito hfth 

1 m t t fh th m t 1 y f h m ht 

dead, and the life which is the pulse of every living heart. 
It would not be inappropriate for me here to examine 
what is the union of qualifications essential to the cha- 
racter of an enlightened critic of poetry. There is needed 
a mind at once poetical and philosophical, with powers 
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lEia^native and analytical, and not merely the passive 
reoipieiiey of a coi'reot taste, but the quick sympattj of 
in active imagination, untrammelled by conventional or 
tectmcai precepts; a natural sensibility; force and kindly 
affections; avigoroos and well-disciplined understanding; 
and a judicial composure dwelling above the clouded and 
fitful region of prejudice. Let me assure you that when 
I look forth to the magnificent ttenle which is before 
me, — the vast compass of English poetij and its lofty 
soarings, — no one is more painfully impressed than he 
who is addressing you with the thought of how much is 
demanded for the faithful eseoution of that which he has 
undertaken. 
- . I have already intimated an opinion that the noblest 
portion of a nation's literature is its poetiy. I am well 
aware that this is a sentiment in which many minds will 
be reluctant to concur, and that not a few will utterly 
revolt fit it. We live in an age whose favourite question 
is. What is the use? The inquiry is a rational one; and 
equally rational is the conclusion, — that what is useless 
is contemptible. But tiie notjon of utility is very various, 
and we must be cautious that we are not condemning by 
f 1 t d d In th n b t t 

f th w Id m J ca f ul to th w 1 1 1 
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out their jndgmente and their sentimenta with all the 
confidence of logical deduction from their premises, not 
dreaming that often in those premises lies the faJliusy of a 
false halanee and a crooked rule. The mind, instead of 
heing tralj poised, is often perversely planted; and it has 
its makeweights in the shape of covert prejudices or 
preposseasiouB, and thence eome distorted judgments and 
misdirected affections. Eminently is this the case in our 
estimate of utiEtj, for the obvious reason that, men pro- 
posing to themselves different ohjects to be attained, a 
pursuit is applauded aa useful, or despised as the reverse, 
just an it may happen to conduce to those ends respect- 
ively. Thus, things are judged by standards never meant 
for them, — a process as senseless as if one sought to 
measure by a balanceorto weigh by a footmle. The aim 
of one man may be wealth; of another, power, political or 
military; of another, notoriety or fame ; of another, ease, 
eating and drinking and sleeping; of another, knowledge 
or literary cultivation; of another, the social amelioration 
of mankind; or, of another, the enlargement of his whole 
being by the improvement of every talent which God has 
given him, and the furthei--looliing hope of the promised 
happiness of an hei-eafter. Each one, by a process of 
reasoning, equal, too, in logical accuracy, reaches a con- 
clusion of his own. And thus the art of bookkeeping and 
the tables of interest ai-e useful; and so is the art of 
cookery ; and so is history, or politics, or the art of war ; and 
BO is poetry ; and so is the Bible ; — ^11 useful, each in its own 
— I need not add how different— wiy But the moment 
you begin to apply to any one the stindaid pnpei to 
another, then comes error, with ronfusion on eonfuson 
Especially is this the case with re^ iid to hteratuie, i.nd. 
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most of allj to the higher department of imaginative 
oomposition. Tlie que ti to b d' ussed in its most 
striking form comes dir tly to th — What is the use of 
poetry? Now, when a { t t th sort is made, the 
answer must depend v y m h th temper and the 
tone in whieh it is prop d 1 If t come with a self: 
sufficient defiance of reply with th t rnful materialisra 
which recognises no et. d I f 1 hut what affects 
the outward man, — if t m f m th t queachlesa spirit 
of trafSc whose eleme t th m k t, and which con- 
centrates the intensity f m b g — to descrihe it in a 
familiar way — within th t h isy b t m 11 portion of the 
day comprehended bet th h f nine and three, 

making life a hind of bank-hour existence, — then, I say, 
the questioa may, like Pilate's, better remain unan- 
swered; for the very faculties to he addressed are tor- 
pid lej d n m 1 1 to take cognizance of the 
loftie ra fit -atu tl n the deaf to delight in music 
or th blmd n ! Th is a wide gulf sepaiatiug 
the c Id d k nd 1 tei heart of the sensual and 
the m y f m th ma^ native and the spiritual; 
and it i ihn t h peless thing to try to send 
the T a ss t If the blindness of the clouded 
heart j it d w y ny hance moment, eatohes a 
glimp e f th 1 J n 1 p g the mighty poets, it sees 
them only "as trees waJkmg." 

But the inquiry as to the use of poetry may come in a 
better shape,— the meek questioning of a docile doubt. 
It may be the craving of a heart yet pure from the pride 
of materialism in ail its forms, and of a young imagina- 
tion feeble in its apprehensions of imaginative truth; and 
then no pains should be spared to convince that poetry 
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lias, in the highest and ti-ueat sense, its use Critici'ini 
has no more preci us uQu,f. thin to give its aid that men 
may ieara more worthily to und rstind lud ijpiecute 
what a glorious gift God bestows on a nation when he 
gives them a poet A sense of the dignitj ot the sub 
leU we are approaching mjkes me s licitous U oontiibute 
R metliiDt; to the foiraation of correct cpmion It is 
1 ecc sa 7 to go to the joct of what is eiioneoua ani to 
Ky the f nniition bioidlyanl dpeply foi sounl jniiGi 
plea Let us in the first pliee obaerve wh t is the mode 
ot thinking fie^alent m the Pitimnte f joeti al com 
pos ti n I lo not m jn oj inions espiesied la the shipe 
of del berately framed j rop -iitionB but a state of opinion 
which while rarely ventnnng on such expressions wi]l 
yet betray itself in numberless indirect f rma e |ua]ly 
a ^n hcdnt If any one will be at the tr uble of observ 
ing these he can scarce ti 1 tj perceive Hit,ns it i low ap- 
preciati n of the iniaginitne depirtment f literature 
whether considered in eomjarison or p itnely It la 
betiiyei either by absolute neglect or by what is far 
iioie injurious because more jlansible ind offensive — 
the h-ib t of allndin^ to loetrj f a a meie matter of senti 
mental recreatim oi at beat a species of elegant tnflmt, 
congenial to eftemmacy or immatui ty of mind rather 
than to the rohust tnd manly pncrcr f a i j ened intellect 
I hiie 1 ttle doubt that in miny minds th firat associa 
tion called up by the word poetry is the eflusion of 
thit generons vanit\ whi h gratifits itself m a small way 
on the p ges of albums nd scrap b oks -md s metimea 
Vy a moie idventur us flight at high as the corner of i 
newspaper Observe too b w the t tic, cf poet is con 
tei el— in i| jar nf unc n is eas f iu-\ ab i J ty ii 
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mt-h uBt, of language— ua any atnplmg male or femile, 
who acooinpiisheB the feit of stiiugmg to^'ether i Jew 
sentimentil ihjmes, ^nil whit is more aiekemng to see 
IS the self oomph WiUPj with which the title is ifLened 
aud worn But the tilse opinions ot poetry sfop aot at i 
Lw estimale, for it is often Mph to put on the form ot 
oontemptuoua repugnance It la shunned as fostering a 
dangeious, dreamy, visionary habit of mind, iDcompatihle 
with the deminda of active Iifo Now, against the folly 
luYclved in this ei:^egious mi^appreoiatiou of the worth 
ot genuine poetiy it is haid to aa^jUe, foi it seldom occurs 
in the tangible town of distinct avowals But that it 
exists, and la influencing the direction of mental pursuits 
and affecting the halitual tone of thought and feehng, 
cannot be doubted by any one who will observe the 
neglect of poetioil hteiature, or the supercilious spuit 
with which 1 poets eudoi^ meats aie n.girded m com 
panson with qu ilificttioni for othei departments of 
intellectual ocoupatiun 

For this there must be some caune,— something, too, 
which sustains so wide-spiead an erroi Hilt the lefuti 
tion of f Jl'iey wdl often be the mcie discoveij cf its 
ongtn There is contusion of mind en one point which 
gre^tly contiibutes to the mibtakeu opmtons under dis 
cuesion I dlude to the very common and superficial 
enor of identifying poetiy with \erse That vcrae— the 
melody ot metre and ihyme — is the appropnate diction 
of true pictry, its outward gaib, (tor a reison I shall 
hereafter advert to,) is perfectly true ; but then it is nothing 
more than the outward form; it is the dress and cot the 
body or the sou! of poetry. Very far am I from enter- 
taining those principles of criticism which recognise aa 
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poetry imagiDativo composition divested of metrical ex- 
pression, which I deem its natural aad essential fonn. 
But then there may be the form without the appropriate 
substance. Tie idea of poetry comprehencia verse : hut 
there may be verse without a ray of poetry; and to sup- 
pose that dexterity in yersifying implies the endowment 
of a poet's powers is much the same confusion of thought 
as to think that a militiuy cioak makes a soldier, or an 
ecclesiastical vestment makes a priest. Thought, whether 
uttered in prose or verse, may undet^o no change with 
the change of the outward fashion. When verse is mis- 
takea for poetry, discredit is brought on the latter 
because it is well known that the making of verses look- 
ing indeed very like poetry is within the power of the 
shallowest intellect. It may be the merest mechanism 
conceivable. There is a multitude of verees with no more 
of the life-blood of poetry than there is life in the tattered 
garment dangling and fluttering on a stick to frightsn 
the fowls of the air from a growing crop. To place the 
mere versifier in the same category with the genuine poet 
is the gross fallacy of giving to the butterfly, the bat, and 
the winged insect brotherhood with the dove and the 
eagle. It is a false affinity, from which true ima^narioa 
has always revolted. The classical student will, on a 
moment's reflection, recall the feelings in this particular 
of more than one of the Roman satirista; but I know no 
passage of the kind finer than one iu which that vigorous 
dramatist, Ben Jonson, at once spurns his false brethi-en 
and vindicates his own high catling in a sti-ain tliat rises 
on the blafit of a magnanimous indignation :— 
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Blessed, eleiaoX, aoll most U-ue di"Lne. 

Indeed, if you will look oq Poesy 

As aha appears in miuij, poor aud lamBj 

Patched up in remniuits and old woni-out raga. 

Half Btoired for want of her peculiar food, 

Saored inTOUtioo, then I must eoaflnn 

Both jour eonoeit and censure of her merit ; — 

But view her in har glorious ornaments. 

Attired in the mojeaty of Art, 

Set high in spiiit nith the preoiona laate 

Of sweet Philosophy; and, whioh ia most, 

Crowned with the rich trnditiona of a soul 

That bates to hare her dignity profaned 

■With any relish of an earthly Ihouglil : 

Oh, then how proud a preaenca doth she bear \ 

Then she is like herself,— fit to be seen 

Of none hut gra™ and oonseoratad eyes. 

Nor is it any blemish to her fame 

That aneh lean, ignorant^ and blasted wits. 

Snail brainless galls, shonld utter their stolen wnroa 

Or that their Blubbered Unea have ourrent pass 

Prom the lat judgments of the multitnde. 

But that this barren and infected age 

Should set no difference 'twixt these empty spirits 

And a kue poet, than which reverend name 

Nothing can more adorn hnmanitj." 

Tte reproach of the debasement of poetic inspivaliop 
to uaworthy or corrupt uses is thus repelled by a later 
poet wlien he proelaima that 

" Deathless powers to verse belong; 
And they like demigods arc strong 

On whom (he Musaa smile ; 
But some their fanotion have disclaimed. 
Best pleased with what is apUieat framed 
To enervate and defile. 
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When tho live ohords Alcie 

Inflamed by aense of wrong. 
'Woa! woe totjranta!' from the lyre 
Broke threateningly, in sparkles dire 
Of fierce, vijidiotive song. 

"Andnotunhnllowad was the page. 
By winged love insotibea to asanago 

ThB panga of vain purauit; 
Love listening while the Leshian maid 
"With iineat toueh of passion swayed 
Har own ^olian lme."» 

Let n he e re cart that the purposp f tl i? couise is 
n t to on uura,e p eticil compos tiou I have no such 
thought hut I am not without a hope that it may so far 
contribute to the appre mtion of the poetic function ds to 
prevent the p iny ambition of weaving verses under the . 
delusion that the production 13 poetry It is a weak 
waste of tjme requiring very httle intellea do feeling, 
and no imajcination tnd yet very tpt to foster a habit f 
self beguiling vanity This course on the English Poets 
IS to peisuade not to the writing but to tho reading of 
poetry Where the rare inspiration does exist, it is a fire 
self-sustaining in the spirit to which it is given, and the 
stranger's hand can neither fan nor quench it. It has been 
finely remarked that there cm be poetiy in the writings 
of few men, but it ought to be in the hearts and lives of sll 
This canae just noticed is not adequate fully to explain 
the phenomena of opinions under discussion. There 
must be some deeper and more abiding motive for the 
tendency to dispai'age the productions of imagination. 

» WoLdsworth'a " September." 
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The defence of poetry is no new topic. In entermg on 
the illustration of this department of English Literature, 
I feel as if I could scarce venture to advance without 
vindicating the worth and dignity of the subject; and 
when I reflect that, very nearly three hundred years ago, 
there was given to the world a celebrated treatise on this 
very subject, it ja impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
there must be some cause, deep seated in the nature of 
mankind and stronger tbwi any temporary or local in- 
fluence, which engenders mistaken notions respectiag this 
department of imaginative literature. I cannot omit 
commending to the student of English literature the 
treatise alluded to,—" The Defence of Poetry, by Sir Philip 
Sydney," — as well for its intrinsic merit, and aa the pro- 
duction of the earliest good prose-writer in the language, 
OS for the distinguished interest attaching to the pei-sonal 
character and history of the author, — the matchless model 
of a modern knight, — a soldier, a statesman, and a scholar, 
over whose early death on the field of battle a whole 
kingdom mourned, and of whom a literary antiquary has 
asserted that two hundred authors could be counted who 
Lave spoken his praises. "I have," are Sydney's words, 
"just cause to make a pitiful defence of poor Poetry, 
which, from almost the highest estimation of learning, 
has fallen to he the laugting-stook of children." He 
%uratively addressed his contemporaries "as born so 
near the dull-making cataract of Nilus that they could 
not hear the planet-like music of Poetry; as having so 
earth-creeping minds that they could not lift themselves 
to the sky of Poetry." Some verses written by an ob- 
scure poet shortly after the "Defence" thus acknow- 
ledged the benefit it coflforred : — 
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■When learning gre' 

Th«ir rirtue and Iheii 

A great rebuke to i 



Thay faU now 

Bnt Sydney's bo 

Did laiea then 



As mombora meet and fit 
To BHilte the norld's blind boldness blank 
And whet the bluntest nit." 

Bnt afterall poetry must he it^ cwmindication acl 
It IS an intere^'tin^ tact thit at the Teiy time Sidney wa^ 
eomposini:; his defence Spenser and Shakspe^re wc e re 
volving the elements of their aieit imagmmga The 
dulness VyJcty eomphined of was the dnk hjnr before 
thp (omme; dawn His plea tonched the slTirahenng 
fcpiut ot his Dation hke the breith of moinmg wih ng 
thorn to a d^y mote glon us thin ever i^ione on the 
hm lan lutelle t 

I have alluded to Sir Philip Sydney's work, not on!y 

because its rant in English literature entitles it to passing 

notice, but because it shows a depreciation of the poetic 

art in Tirious ao'es I d >t n t 't ' p 'udice as an- 

•" '^ P f d h wi wh e the world 

■iats m difl d nd d a. I h 11 Qde. ui presently to 

h w by h di n p Lb The cob- 

fimy mn hisp ssto mateiial- 

m In hwdnts express the 

d suits which 
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Hurable; the overvaluing the world of seuse and the con- 
sequent underraluing the world of spirit; the forgetful- 
ness of the nobler part of onr complex nature, — the inner 
life, heeause the calls for outward life are louder and un- 
ceasing. It brings, too, the inahilitj to rise under the 
pressure of that narrow period enveloping each passing 
point of time which we call the present; and thus, just in 
proportion as the heart becomes materialized, does it go 
stumbling on in its blindness, borrowing no ray from past 
or future, each step with no more than its own light, and 
that not from the spiritual within, but tho dim glimmering 



of the senses. One generation maj 



e more imbruted ii 



snamlity thm another, — one race more than another; 

s the same dime where bieathed tlit Athenian fed the 
Spartan and the Bteotiin But the common curse upon 
huminity la that it is of the earth, eaithy Whatever 
conflicts with this conuition is doomed to encounter ne^ 
!ect and obloquy The functions ot all true poetry are 
spiritual Whatevei foim the prejudice may assume,— 
whethei ignorant or oontemptuiiis neglect or diieot re 
piobation —the •"olution of it is to be fcund in the con 
trariety between the woiks of puie imagination and a 
corrupt tL.ndency of hum in natuie , that which la imtt 
1 lal perpetually striving tor ascendency ovei that which 

n spmtual In tho palmy days of Ureoian mythology 

(here were, I doubt not, those who deemed the aenrn'! 

lliU fell from the m\steiious oilvs at Dodon'i more pie 
lus than the inspirition^ utteied trom those sacied 

^ This afluence, ccmmon tj all a^'es of the woild be 
c lusp constitutionil to hunianit\ may be iggnvited by 
othT agencies in diffLientngcs of cniUitiun Om own 
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has its marked cliaracteristiea,— its good and its evi! ten- 
deneies. I should veay inadequateJy discuss the subject 
under consideration were I to omit to inquire in what 
the spirit of oar times affects the appreciation of the 
worts of imagination; whether the faculty emhodiea the 
creations on the canvas, or in marhle, or in the noblest 
mould of inventive genius, — in language. The principles 
of this discussion have, it may be readily seeu, an applica, 
tion to the province of the painter and the sculptor as 
well as to the moat intellectual of the Pine Arts, which 
forms our subject. The age we live in claims to be in 
an uncommoo degree enlightened. And what are the 
grounds of its pride ? During the past thirty or forty 
years, advances have been made in the physical sciences 
transcending, as far as we have the means of comparison, 
any thing achieved in the same department in any former 
period of the world. The results of this development 
are manifest in all the avenues of civilization; and so 
multitudinous are the combinations of material agencies, 
such the intellectual mastery over the blind elements, that 
no limit seems to be set in this respect to human expec- 
tation. The mind has scarce time to recover from its 
admiration of some inventioa or aohievement by powers 
disclosed by mechanical science, before it is called away 
to some Tiew exploit. It is but lately, for instance, that 
the continents of Europe and America have suddenly 
been, to all practical purposes, brought twice as near to 
each other as they ever were before. Again, within a 
year or so, we were told that a French chemist had gained 
the power of giving permanency to the fleeting reflections 
of a mirror : that was listened to with aatonishmcEt, and 
something of incredulity, which have now passed wholly 
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away. And thus we seem to be living amid a si 
of cine-days' wonders. To regard this state of things 
with regret or complaint would obviously he in a high 
degree inationil as well is unmanly On the contrary 
the prodigious pro re-a ot phys c^l •< en e and the ittend 
ant arts is a fit subject of congr tulat on b no- ng is t 
does, manifold aaiel rat on n all that e neerns our 
physical existence Bes des I co 1 1 n t b n^, my elf to 
indulge for one moment J. ent ment of neal y r 1 
paiagement of phys al sc ence for often 1 ive I w tnesse I 
with admiration the smgle hearted devot n of tl e a an 
of science to the vast department of h a nve t p,at oQS — 
sicgle-lieBTted in hia seekin<f after ( i (/ and ud gnant at 
th til t ii t wh h w Id 1 m t th an f 

qyt b ua dmmdt eanlt Ih ua 
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of the present age, the mistake arises in Tarious ways. 
A part of knowledge, perhaps the lea^t important, is put 
for the whole; no haJance is struck between what is 
gained in one depirtmsnt and whit is lost in another; 
the worthiness of the end? pursued is not considered in 
determining the value of the means, the economy of 
wealth is taken as the measure of national welfare; legis- 
lation passes for jurispnidence. So, again, the study of 
nature may have flouiished, the study of mind may have 
drooped; the arts of life may have advanced, domestic 
wisdom may have lost ground; education may have been 
diffused, learning may have declined. All our gains are 
counted; but our losses are not set against them. And, 
agmn, personal comfort, convenience, or lusury, mental 
or bodily, is openly proposed, not only as the best, bat as 
the only, object of intellectual pursuit ; whereas, formerly, 
the search of truth was supposed to bring its own recom- 
pense. Thus, a lower end is substituted for a higher; and 
by overatating the claims of our fellow-creatures, once too 
much neglected in these studies, we foi^et the more sub- 
lime relation between the human spirit and the God who 
gave it." 

These traits in the spirit of our times are characterized 
by another writer, in aa eloquent and phUosophioal pas- 
sage bearing more immediately on the subject I am dis- 
cussing. "Men have been pressing forward for some 
time in a path which has betrayed by its fruitfulness, 
furnishing them constant employment for picking up 
things about their feet when thoughts were perishing in 
their minds. "While mechanic arts, manufactures, agri- 
culture, commerce, and all those products of knowledge 
which are confined to gross, definite, and tangible objects, 
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have, with the aid of experimental philosophy, been every 
day pntting on more brilliant colours, the splendour of 
imagination has been fading. Sensibility, which was 
formerly a generous nursling of rude nature, has been 
chased from its ancient range in the wide domain of 



patriotism and reli 
a shadow calling 
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L, with the weapons of derision, by 
.teelf Good Sense; calculations of pre- 
ency, groping its way among partial and 
temporary consequences, have been substituted for the 
dictates of paramount and infallible conscience, the su- 
preme embracer of consequences; lifeless and circumspect 
decencies have banished the graceful negligence and 
unsuspicious dignity of virtue." It is soarcely necessary 
to remark that an age thus characterized must be in a 
great degree unimaginative and its tendencies advei-se to 
poetic culture. Look lound upon society, and you behold 
on every side symptoms of restless curiosity, and the love 
of outward excitement stimulated to so high a pitch that 
the strenuous exercises of imagination and all spiritual 
thought are neglected as uncongenial or despised as 
visionary. We live in turmoil; and the man who dares 
to pause hut for brief meditation is in danger of being 
trodden down by the throng that is pressing forward. 
Philosophy must deal with handicrafts, with steam, with 
the crucible, with magnetism, with storms, with manufac- 
tures, with exports and imports and the currency; but, 
if it seek its ancient track, — the human spirit and all the 
immaterial life that it sustains, — the world.tums away from 
it as from useless scholaatio speculation. It may he tole- 
rated as apiece of monastio harmlessness, but no moro, m 
the necessities of over-active existence. In a state of 
opinion where such principles are dominant, poetry of a 
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high order will In vain claim from the maoy the affection- 
ate homage which its votaries render. In the strife 
between the antagonist elements of our complex being 
the mastery is too often won bj the sensual over the 
spiritual; and hence it is that man is said to live by sight 
rather than by faitb, — a life adverse alike to all that is 
religions and all that is imaginative. A great poet, stand- 
ing by the seaside, oonscious of the influence of natural 
objects, and conscious, too, of the apathy of a worldly- 
minded generation, boldly recoils from the materialism 
and infidelity of a Christian age as more uncongenial than 
the fond aspirations even of Paganism. 



G-eWing and spending, we lay 

Wo liava given onr hearls Bwnj, — o sordid boon! 
This sea, that bares her bosom to the moon,— 

The winfls, that will be ho^yling nt ail houra, 

And ai'6 np-gatherod now iito sleeping flowefS, — 
For this, for every tiling, we are ont of tnnei 
It moToa us not. Groat Sod! I'd rather bo 

A Pagan Buokled in a oreed outworn; 
So might I, slajiding on this pleasant lea. 

Have glimpses tliat would make me less forlorn 
Have Bight of Proteus rising from tha aeo, 

Or hoai- old Triton blow his wreath6(l horn." 

There is another influence adverse to imaginative cul- 
ture. It is not only that one part of knowledge, and that 
not affecting the highest and most permanent interests of 
mankind, has usurped too large a space in the public 
thought, but there has been a tendency to unequal culti- 
vation of some of the chief faculties of the mind. This 
is not the occiision to examine that modern mental philo- 
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Bophy which, rife especially on tha rank soil of France 
aad in the years of iia revolutioa, was disseminated in 
the latter part of the last century. Enough for my pre- 
sent purpose ia it to say that it gave to one power of the 
mind a supremacy which has proved injurious to the just 
distribution of all. The ciilcuhting faculty of the under- 
standing has been made the sole arbiter to which the 
other reflective faculties and irangination and the moral 
powers are to how as vassals. This has led to a false con- 
fidence in a dangerous guide; for never is man more apt 
to go astray than when, casting away all other light, he 
follows implicitly the leading of mere reasoning. Reason, 
(I use the term in the sense of tJie lo^ca] faculty,) alien- 
ating itself in Its usuipations fiom the other powers, 
becomes wiltul, lash and tyrannous Thence comes a 
self confidence m the age whirh casts off time honoured 
assooiations with the j'JSt, nnd thus, to honjw a line 
exprehsion, "ooveujnt is broken wifh the mij,hty dead." 
Thence come the thousand theories which unceasingly 
aie flittiBo across the public mind :— theories of education, 
mental and bodily, theories of social and political rege- 
neration, and theories of religion. Thence has come the 
revolution we have witnessed in the fashion of children's 
books, the healthy, imaginative, old-faahioned story-boots 
displaced by pieposterous devices to fill the young heart 
with pedantry We are cramped by false and narrow 
systems of metaphysics, teaching that wisdom is to be 
di-awn from one reservoir, when, the truth is, it is flowing 
from a hundred springs,^ — imagination, the affections, faith, 
prayer, and whatever else helps to guide and chasten 
intellectual action. There is a danger, it has been well 
said, "that the perfections and achieveiiieuts of intellect 
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will be too much prized, too much desired, too mrich 
sought for. Already there are many who espect fwin 
human knowledge the work of divine grace. Science 
has made man master of matter; it has enabled him to 
calculate the revolutions of nature, to multiply hia own 
powers heyond al! that was dreamed of spell or talisman : 
and now it is confidently prophesied that another science 
St a lit! em lanlplt ^1 evils of the planet; 

th t by anilj ng the i as, n we shall learu to govern 
th u an 1 that when the nee of education is grown 
of a^e rt w 11 be tau ht as ily as ai-ithmetic and 
omp eh nd d as ad ly as g «metry with the aid of 
woiden dagms Ltunthe deceived. 'Leviathan 
13 not so tamed The tree of knowledge is not the tiee 
of hfe 

I im speiLmg of tho piopensitj of the a^e — a pio 
penalty hdppily untrolLd hy silutaiy checks But if any 
one desire to know whit is the utm st peiil when su(,h 
restr^nfs aie removed he may tuin to ibe speotaeJe of 
revolutionary Frante when m the highest parixjsm of 
ritionai legenerition thcie was j traded a living repre 
sentitiouof thegjdde'isot Eeason which the philosophers 
bade the people worship and what the idol was I dare 
not venture even to name to yon 

But hiingmg these general otsemtions to beir upon 
our subject — when such i cDndition of thought becomes 
predominant in whit estimation may we espect to iind 
the powei ot iraigmiti nf Veiy much whit in pjmt 
of fict miy 1 e jbserved to esist It will be regs,rded as 
that faculty wbn,h gives hirth to novels 8 
and othei idle fictions which leah ms 
aid estrai ^aut 'i] c ul ti ns nit [t^ 
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Buperfluoua ornaments to their statements of matters 
of fact. What is the nature anJ the true fuuotions of 
genuine imagination I shall endeavour b< show hereafter, 
my present purpose being oaly to suggest how a particular 
hahit of opinion raay hring disparagement upon one of 
the chief endowmenta of the human spirit. Vibrating 
as the judgment is apt to do from one esti-eme to another, 
the question may he aiked, whethei the censure of undue 
exaltation of the reasoning taculties is meint to he dis 
Buasive fiom its cultiyation oi to suggest the propriety of 
suspending them by prooesses of the imagination I 
have intimated nothing of tlie kind The einr would 
then he great, though in inother diiection The diapio 
portionate exercise of oui feculties is an evil no matter 
what the disprrportion mny chance to be When I com 
phin that one of these faculties is neglecte 1 and often 
sacrificed it would be stiange indeed weie I to fall into 
the enire ot encouraging a like neglect of others On 
this point let me sustain myself by what seems t me the 
wise authority of in elojuont wnter — 

" The imagiuition, if kft without restraint to follow its 
own conceits, iB \im and wild, and te ms with fanta'^tic 
superstitions, the understanding, unless othei powers ele 
vite and ennoble it is nairow and partial ml empiiicil 
and superficial WTiile the leiisnn is cultivited, ht not 
the other faculties be neglected, let it suhstantiite its 
forms nnd give them a body of sound esperiictnl tnd 
histonc-J knowleds^e, and let njt this tody be without 
the beiutihi!, ever iii^mg hues, the glowni" flushes and 
aident glances, of the imagitntion So maj it become an 
edifi:>e wheiein wisdom miy not bp ishimpd to take up 
hei dw lln N iiL ot the j wers with which G d 
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liaa endowed iia is useless; bo oue is meant to He waste, 
no one to run waste. Only wten they are init together 
and working in uniaoa and barmonj may we Lope that 
the vision of truth will descend upon them," 

I have thus endeaTonred to trace to its soarces the 
tendency to iJisparage the study of poetry as an in- 
tellectual occupation. If we can satisfy our minds 
that such a state of opinion has its origin in the causes 
suggested, — the indiscriminate confusion of all verse, no 
matter how vapid and unimaginative, with true poetry; 
tie perpetual, heeause constitutional, proneneas to suffer 
materialism and matei-ialiaed notions to encroach on the 
spiritual endowments of humanity; the almost esclusivo 
appropriation of the title of philosophy to mechanical 
science, looking only to the world of sense; and the undue 
e lit t" f th ■ g f ulty 11 th m fal 
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tlie r il f ii re 1 fleet on wifh a h II euse f the 
olttiolea nd dis^ouiagements wluch it mij en</OUDt<,i 
Be tiio'se di-fcouiagements whit ttey may standing oa 
t!ie ground of daty thia po&t of mine shall n t he 
deseited I hive sought to place befoie the \ ibho t 
plan the subject of which I know to he w rthy then 
eonsiderat a But how f r the lecturer may he esteemed 
competent to the tnslr lie has ventured on it would be 
indecoioua foi me to indulge fhp mo^t di tant fiucy It 
will not hDWPver he too much foi me to say that I stand 
heie not i eui pliant for fivours hut with the conscious- 
ness of a single and an Jionourable purpose in the cause 
of literature; and to add that, while I form no eonjeetnre 
how many of my friends I may have the pleasure of see- 
ing here again, no contingency of that sort shall prevent 
the prosecution of this enterprise to its completion. 
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LECTURE II. 

The nature of Poel-iy and its ministratwa a— Imaginative eaiiacitj— 
Lord Baeon'e view— Milton'a — Poetry a divine emanation — Ila 
fonndntion is trnlh— The truth of inner life— Painting and Sculp- 
tnre— Poetry an Imitative art— The Child and the Bhsll— ScientiBo 
invest gataon of trutli— Human "jmpallij caltivated hy Poetry— 
Immortal ty- Spmtual nsi rat ns— Stoicism irreconoiIflblB with 
Poetry— L jjal tj and dm airy- The songs nl Israel- Tasta a wrong 
name- Mental mauUiily inconsistent with Oiitieiam— Dno pro- 
pnrliun ot intelleotual powers — ■« alter Scott and Sir Phil p 
Sydney 

Hating, in my last lecture, eudertourpd to lemove 
some pre]iminarj' o^?taples to an entrance on our subjeet, 
I wift now to pioceed to the considirttion ot tie nature 
of poetry and ita miDistntions, the poets mission to his 
fellow beine;s, and his powei-s This is eciiiivalent to an 
esamimtion of the faculty of imagination, foi pietry la 
the VLice of imagination The two are inspparihle, and 
it IS one and the sime thing to study the nature of th'it 
endowment the moial u^ea of a cultiyated imagination, 
and the purposes of a;enuiue poetiy 

The duty of cultnation, let me obsene in tlie firat 
place, iHSts on the posse'.sion of eadi power of the human 
mmd One of the univertai endowmentg, infinitely dif 
ferent indeed in its doj.ree'i, is the faculty of imagination, 
ind it wuuld be atiangplj interpnting God s aohemo in 
the govcrumeiit of the world to suppose that this miglity 
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power waa bestowecl for no other than the pitiful offices 
often deemed its diatinctiTe fnoctions. It has more 
precious trusts than the production of tawdry romances 
or sentimental novels. The very existence of imagina- 
tion is a proof that it is an agency which may be 
improved to our good or neglected and abused to our 
Larra, Even if it were beyond our comprehension to 
conceive how it may be anxiliaxj to humanity, it would 
he no more than a simple impulse of faith to feel that, 
so surely as it is an element implanted in our nature, it is 
there to be nurtured and strengthened by thoughtful 
exercise. But we are not left to the strenuous effort 
of implicit faith; for the purposes of the endowment are 
manifest and ninltifarious. It has been well demanded, 
" To what end have we been endowed with the ci-eative 
faculty of the imagination, which, glancing from heaven 
to earth, from earth to heaven, vivifies what to the eye 
seems lifeless and actuates what to the eye seems torpid, 
combines and harmonizes what to the eye seems broken 
and disjointed, and infasca a soul with thought and 
feeling into the multitudinous fleeting phantasmagoria 
of the senses? To what end have we been so richly 
endowed, unless — as the prime object and appointed 
task of the reason is to detect and apprehend the laws by 
which the almighty Lawgiver upholds and ordains the 
world he has created — it be in like manner the province 
and the duty of the imagination to employ itself diligently 
ia perusing and studying the symbolical characters where- 
with God has engraven the revelations of his goodness on 
the interminable scroll of the visible universe?" 

But it is impoi'tant to cite the highest possible 
authority; and I Jmow not where I can better look for 
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and yet the heart takes tho&e dieams home to itself for 
lealitiefa Humanly speikin^ this is mystnixis m our 
natme When a mind like Baton's is brought to the 
contemplation, it penetrates to the centie Df the mystery, 
and intimates th.it the solution is U be found nlj m the 
inspued lecoid o± the history of the human soul; that its 
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mingled majesty and poverty, ita aspiration and ita desti- 
tution, are to be traced to the fall from primeyal purity. 
There was a time when the human soul and the world in 
which it was dwelling were better mated; when the dis- 
cord and incongruity described by Bacon had not begun :— 

"Upon tbe hreaat of neir-oreated cortli 
Maa wnlked! and when and wliereaoe'or be muvsd 
Alone, or mateil, solitude was not 
He heard upon the nind the nrljenlale voice 
Of Qod; and angols to his sight appeared, 
Crowning the glorious hills of Paradise, 
Or through the groreg gliding, like morning mist 
Enkindled by the sun. He sat and talked 
With wingSd messengers, who daily brougSt 
To his amall island in the ethereal deep 
Tidings of joy and love." 

The loss of innocence was the beginning of a new era 
in the histoiy of our race. I have no desire to indulge in 
speculation on a subject which has perplexed theology; 
enough is it, to belieye what we are taught by God's own 
word:— that the fall was a moral and physical revolutioa. 
But we are not taught, either by that oracle or by the 
Y of the mind, that the primal giory was wholly 
-Ved. The faculties of man, fearfully disordered 
rrupted, had still Home remnant of their original 
endowments; and, to the mind of the great English sage, 
the aspirations of poetry appeared as the struggles of a 
onoe pure but fallen humanity, — the strife of the mingled 
elements of our nature, — the image of the Deity in which 
man was created, and the dust into which his aoul was 
breathed. 

From Lord Bacon's magnificent exposition I must 
pass on to another great tribute paid to poetry. His was 
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tte thought of the philosopher calmly looking (as Cowley 
SMd of him) " from the mountain-top of his exalted wit." 
Let me, in the nest place, offer to your consideration some 
of the expressions of the lofty ideas of a poet upon his 
own art. I do not wish to anticipate what I shall have 
to say hereafter in the course respecting the great English 
epic poet; but I need his authority for the worth of poetic 
wisdom, coming as it does with such weight from one who 
realized so gloriously his own high conceptions of his calling. 

In the spirit of Milton, ima^nalion brought an in- 
stinctive sense of its majesty, which bursts forth in its own 
sublime Yindication, — probably the most eloqueut annun- 
ciation of the functions of the imagination ever uttered. 

" These abilities, (by which the grandest poetry is pro- 
duced,) wheresoever they be found, ace the inspired ^ft 
of God, and are of power, beside the office of a pnlpit 
to unbind and cherish in a great people the seeds of 
virtue and public civility, to allay the perturbations of the 
mind and set the affections in right tune; to celebrate 
in glorious and lofty hymns the throne and equipage 
of God's almightiness, and what he works and what he 
suffei-s to be wi-ought with high providence in his church ; 
to Mng victoinons agonies of martyrs and saints, the deeds 
and triumphs of pions nations doing valiantly thi'ough 
faith against the enemies of Christ; to deplore the genera] 
relapses of kingdoms and states from justice and God's 
true worship. Lastly, whateoever in religion is holy and 
sublime, in virtue aroiable or grave, — whatsoever hath 
passion or admiration in all the changes of that which is 
called fortune from without, or the wily snbtUities and re- 
fluxes of man's thought from within, — ail these things, with 
a solid and treatable smoothness, to point out and describe." 
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With suet thoughts of the poet's office, Milton went on 
in a prophetic mood to covenant for the production, after 
some years, of a work "not to be raised from the heat of 
youth or the vapours of wine, iike that which flows at 
waste from the pan of some vulgar amourist orthe troncher- 
furyof a rhyming parasite, —not to be obtained by in- 
vocation of Dame Memory and her siren daughter,— but 
hy^ devout grayer to that eternal Spirit who can enrich 
■with all utterance and knowledge, and tends out his sera- 
phim, with the hallowed fire of his altar, to towh and 
pwify the lips of whom he pleases." 

After this, need I seek to accumulate authorities ? What 
more could be added to language radiant with the yet-dis- 
tant splendour of the Paradise Lost? Leaving far beneath 
all the low and little estimates of poetry, it is worthy of 
meditation that both by Eacou ami Milton the poet's func- 
tion has a participation of divineness. This is in accord- 
ance with tbo testimony of time, as it may be discovered in 
language employed by various nations and in various an^s. 
The classical student need not be reminded of the deriva- 
tive sense of the title of poet, — a meaning more obvious iu 
former days, when the old English word "maker" had 
not fallen into disuse. Alluding to another ancient tongue 
than that from which our word "poet" has been derived, 
a writer of the seventeenth century remarks,— 
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A later poet, speatiDg of tlie greatest eudowmeut of 
imagination, does not fear to style it 

"Tho vision and the faculty dimM;" 

and the common voice of manltind teeogniaes how sacred 
a thiug is a tnie poet's power, wlien, without any sense 
of profanity, it calls it by the hallowed name of in- 

In this use of words there is a meaning ; for never can 
words live for ages on the lips of men unless they have 
in them the life-sust^ning principles of truth. It he- 
oomes therefore a grave inquiry in what sense the poet's 
employment is said to be in a region of divinity. It 
partakes of a divineness, to borrow Lord Bacon's phrase, 
both in its modes of action and in the ends it aims at. 
The poet's chief province is invention and imagination, — 
the creative power of the human spirit, as d^cribed in 
an admirable passage of Shakspeare but toD familiar to 
quote, bodying forth the shapes of things unknown. 
The boundless scope of poetic invention I hope to illus- 
trate hereafter, wheu we eome to sui-vey the creative 
energy in all its varied forms of our English poets, 
better than now by abstract description. Poetry, as the 
word originally signified, is creation, and in this (let it 
reverently be said) lies its divinity. It is creative;— not 
by step-by-atep attainments of the reasoning faculties, but 
by processes which philosophy has uotyet analyzed. I do 
not question that im^nation. like the other intellectual 
powers, has its laws; but so i-are is the endowment in its 
high degree that mental science has devised no theory 
explanatory of its mode of action. For instance, the vision- 
ai7 world that Shakspeare caDed into existence and peopled 
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with creations is mysterioiis if the attempt la made to 
explain it apart from the action of the imaginitnn Even 
then, aooustomed as men are to regard chieflj the moie 
Euhordiuate operation? of the mind, it raises admiration to 
see how, taking names and events ohseure hy a i emote 
antiquity, he has animated them with more of hfe and ot 
truth than ever could have been gained from the ihiom- 
clea or history. In God's providen th human 

race, a great poet is given rai'ely, and tl f t nd 
apart and above millions of his kind an 1 h n wh n 
they hehold him, not toiling with t d u nd un t ady 
deductions, but scattering the light ftnthf m th fie 
kindled within his spirit, they give to that file the name 
of "inspiration." But the divineness poetry partakes of 
is attributable also to its efficacy in accomplishing higher 
purposes than any other department of literature. The 
chief aim of all genuine poetry is to teach by imagiDary 
examples and by the embodiment of abstract tratbs. The 
element in which poetry dwells is irutii; and when imagina- 
tion divorces itself from that relation it'declines into the 
neighbourhood of empty fictions or the dreams of lunacy. 
But there is a prevalent notion that imagination is the 
power that especially draws away from truth; and hence it 
is looked on with apprehensive distrust. Doubtless it is 
liable to grievous abuse; and so, let it be remembered, is 
every talent committed to man, for cultivation or for culpa- 
ble neglect. But, when the inventions of poetic genius are 
confounded with falsehood, it is prejudice and vulgar error. 
It is a narrow conception of truth which confines it to what 
are called matters of fact, — eventa which have actually trans- 
pired, and which would esclude even the traths of exact 
scienoo. There are truths of our inner life as well as of 
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tlie outward,— spiritual aod visionary, — of the imagiuation 
and the feelings as well as of the seoses. The record of a 
crimiua] trial, witL, all the details of evidence fortified by 
the sanction of an oath, ia matter-of-fact truth; and yet 
tliere is a higher and hetter truth — more of the essence 
of truth, and therefore more permanent — in the ima^- 
native story of the conscience-stricken agonies of Machetli, 
— the blood-stained hauntinga of remorse pursuing its vic- 
tim as he is plunged lower and lower in the depths of crime. 
Wliat actual incidents are more true than the tumultu- 
ous heart-breaking of King Lear? "Facta are fleeting, 
perishable things; but the spiritual creations of a ti-ue 
poet's imagination are truths that wake to perish never!" 
The prime virtue of all the imitative arts — painting and 
Boulpture as well as poetiy— is the representation of tkeir 
archetypes imaginatively. The cluiiaoteristio of the pro- 
ductions of a genuine artist is the predominance of imagi- 
nation, without which they sink into servile and mecha- 
nical oopjiiig; and it can scarcely escape the observation of 
any one who will esamine the style of a portrait from a 
master's hand, and that of an inferior artist, that the exact- 
ness of a likeness meokanicaliy identical with its original 
does not make the same impression of truth as those inde- 
scribable touches which appeal through the eye to the ima- 
gination. But I beg you also to observe that it is part of 
the very nature of each one of the Fine Arts to pause in 
tlie process of imitation at a point beyond which, the be- 
nolder'a imagination, aroused by what is given, moves on 
unconsciously to the completion of the work. It is the 
paiater's part so to combine imaginatively light and shade 
aud colour that we gaze on the canvass without a thought 
that the imitation of form is supplied by the instinctive 
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action of t A tt Ij t s part is the 

imitation ffm dbwk mbl because ita 
pnrity is t! fit m t If his b t t fi-om oolour. 
Thus it i th t p t g d Ij t h their respect- 
ive purpjB h y d wh h th y 1 t aspire, each 
a,ttainiDg wb t th th m ts d th p! asure derived 
from each ismd pfwhtth ybl olds and the 
imaginati n jpl th mp th •mined fram a 

true work f rt b th t f t -ufh n ta full integrity. 
This iaimg t mtti Nwfh another spe- 

cies of woik m.re ambitious than either sculpture or 
p ntn f t i iai th bund of each; and it might 
be th ght th t t th wa.. ny mode of representing 
th h n n u te tli t there should be at the 

n t m es mbl f t m in bust or statue, and 

1 f 1 u as n p t th would be the most ex- 
11 nt n 1 1 «n The e seems to be a good deal of rea- 
son in this : the likeneaa would be so complete there would 
be no need for the help of the imagination and no danger 
of its leading astray. This would be what might be 
called matter-of-fact imitatioa. And if any one is disposed 
to think that it must be more true because more exact, let 
him compare the impression made by a piece of sculpture 

f p t w th th t t fig I u. t n w xw 1 

Thim ti dlhtwk lb htm is 

h n ed int dis t n as n w tl th 1 n f 

lln pJ kdf dgtntwht 

1 k a d t 1 t th 

Th fBn ty b tw n I t y d th oth P ne A ts— 

painting and sculpture — lies in the principle common to 

them all, and which is the very essence of imaginative 

imitation, — the blending, in all genuine works of art, like- 
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ness and unlikeneas, aamenesB and difference. This, whea 
first suggested, seems paradoxical. But, to stow how essen- 
tial an element difference is in such imitation, I need only 
remind you of the stony and colourless imitation in sculp- 
ture, and that there could be no greater outrage upon taste 
and the principles of the art than any attempt to remove tJiat 
difference by superadding to the likeness of form the like- 
ness of colour. Now, in poetry, the medium of imitation is 
the more subtle one of language, and tbe imagination and 
the feelings are to be moved by means of words as the 
painter moves them by the visible tints upon the canvass 
or the sculptor by marble. The impression made by a 
great poem and a great painting or statue are kindred and 
analogous : having a common origin in the creative energy 
of genius, they are addressed to the same faculty of imagi- 
nation, and therefore the spiritual agency of all of them 
is alike. How close is this affinity may be shown by the 
compositions in which poets convey the impressions made 
on them by the other arts. A picture, for instance, of 
two females, by Leonardo da Vinci, has occasioned these 
lines, in which a woman's imagination has made words 
observe the purpose of the canvass : — 

"Tlielo-iy Blanch, rBgardleas of all her lover's feaia, 
To tbe Drsulino BODieat hastens, and long tho abbosa hoars :-. 
' Oh, Blanch, my child, repent je of the courtly life ye lead 1" 
Blanch looked on a rose-hud, and liltle eeemed to heed. 
She looked on the rose-bud, she looked round, and thought 
Oa oil her heart had wlilspered and all the nun had tanght ; — 
'I ttm worshipped by lovers, aod brightly shines my fame; 
m Chnstendom resonndeth the noble Blanch's name ! 
Nor shall 1 quickly wither, like the rose-bud from tho tree, 
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But, whe-c the aeiilptui-ed marble is raised o'er my head. 
And the matchless Blanch liea iifoleas among the noble dea^l. 
This saiatlj Lailj Abbess liath made me juaUy fear 
It nothing will av^l me that I wei-e worshipped here.' " 

Within the last two hours I have had the gratifieafion 
of viewing an exquisite piece of art, which has presented 
to my mind the finest illustration I have ever met with 
of the affinity between poetry and other imitative arts. 
The work alluded to, I am proud to say, graces the home 
of a Philadelphia gentleman, — one to whose enlightened 
patronage the cause of the Fine Arts is greatly indehted. 
It is a piece of statuary embodying a sculptor's happy 
imagination who probahly had no thought that the same 
conception had heen embodied by a poet's words, — a 
passage in the " Excursion" presenting the same image : — 

"IhaTBaeen 
A cuiions child, who dwelt upon a liaot 
Of inland ground, appljing to his Bar 
The convolutiona of a smooth -lipped ahetl. 
To whioh, in ailenoe iiuahed, hia very soul 
liiatened intense!;, and his cenntanance soon 
Brightened with joy; for, murmnrings fi-om witliin. 
Were hssi^d sonorous oadenoea, whereby, 
To his belief, the monitor exprossed 
Mysterious union with ita native sea." 

Nor can I omit the fine description, by Landor, of the 

" Sinnoua shells of peariy hue 
Within, and they tiat luati'e have imbibed 
In the sun's palace-porch, where, when unyoked, 
His ohariot-whael atanda midway in the wave. 
Shake one, and it awakens j than apply 

And it 
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of meJodions thougli Tmintelligible sounds,— a tribute ii 
strains as musical as tlie music they celebrated :— 

"BehoM har, single in tha field, 

Yon solitary Highland laaa. 
Reaping and singing bj herself; 

Stop hare, or gently pass. 
Alone she aula and binds the graia, 
And sings o Inelanchoir strain. 
Oh, listen ! for the rale profound 
Is overflowing with tha sound. 

"No nightingale did ever channt 



In Bpring-timo from the ouokoo-bird. 
Breaking the silanee of the seas 
Among tho furthest Hebrides. 

" Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Parhnps tha plninti*e nnmbers flow 
Por old, unhappj, far-off things. 

And battles long ago. 
Or is it some more iinmble lay. 
Familiar matter of to-day,— 

That has beon, and may ba agnju ? 



And o'er the sickle bendmj 
I listened, motionless and stL 
And, when I mounted up the 
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AgMQ, iDBBmnch as oae great duty and labour of tte 
human mind is the attdnment of trutt bj fclie logical and 
analytical processes of soience, it is apt to become an 
habitual opbion that tliere is no otbev truth than 
aoientiflo trutb, forgetting that it belongs to tbe imagina- 
tion and the feelings as well as the understanding. Let 
not my words be pei-verted for a moment into a dis- 
paragement of scientific researeh; but earnestly do I pro- 
test that it is not aJl, The man of science, wedded to his 
analytical processes, may bring himself to look on nature 
with only a scientific eye; and at length the intelleotnal 
part of his being may become wholly divorced from the 
moral. There have been astronomers whose intellects 
have reached the distant spheres of the material uniyerse 
and become familiar with the courses of orbs millions 
of miles on high, whose hearts at the same time gro- 
velled in the most pitiable weakness of infidelity and 
atheism. The study of nature may be made too ex- 
clusively scientific, — the intellect sharpened while the 
sensibilities and the imagination are deadened. The 
human form, and the countenance beaming with intelli- 
gence and feeling, may to the eye of the anatomist be no 
more than the flesh and blood clothing a ghastly skeleton. 
The botanist may walk abroad with hia thoughts so busied 
with processes of classification that the brightest verdure 
shall not touch his heart. To the mere man of science 
the rainbow may bring a train of thought on the laws of 
reflection and refraction, the prismatic colours and their 
aiTangement: it may bring all this; and, if he has 
cultivated only the analytical powers of his mind, it may 
bring nothing more. But all the tmth is not in the 
books of Optics. From childhood we are taught that the 
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lu proof of tljia position there has heeii conclusively 
quotetl that precept of the Saviour's which bids men, with 
all the aooumulation of their faculties, "Be perfect/' and, 
more thaji tJiat, seta before them for imitation the model 
inimitable of God's own perfection. The precept maj 
with difficulty be reconciled with the rules of our calcu- 
lating faculties, hut it is addressed to the imagination and 
comprehended by it. It stands the most sublime of all 
the diyiBe sontencea in the Sermon on the Mount,-— the 
most ennobling and elevating words ever spokeu to poor 
humanity. It may also be noticed, in vindication of the 
calumniated power under discussion, that the Christian 
rule for the guidance of our conduct to others is addressed 
to the imagination; and thus you may see that one evil of 
a sluggish imagination will be a sluggish sympathy with 
our fellow-beings. 

But the enei'gies of poetry are employed not only in 
invention, but in the discovery of truth : — not only, in 
Lord Bacon's words, "for the invention of a more ample 
greatness, a more exact goodness, and a more absolute 
variety," but to revive the neglected glories of the world 
as it is, to gather tlie fragments of splendour from amid the 
vuins of our faJlen nature, to lift from the soul the weight 
of custom and materialism, to awaken a cocBciouanesa to 
the neglected emotions of daily life, and to trace the aa- 
aoeiations between the universe of sense and the spiritual 
life within us. These are the aims of traa poetry; and to 
grasp the thought and f el ngs w! ch re perpetually flit- 
ting across the m nd el 1 the toach of a gross pliilo- 
sopby, there are a tJ o sand nfluences at work, whicli in 
the pride of our calc lat no" facult es a e despised, because 
they are not s iscept b!e of me su en enfc by the under- 
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sbrading. Will any one who has reflected on the coDstvtu- 
tion of man, both spiritoal and material, and the world in 
whicli he ia placed, venture to say, for instance, that the san 
traYeis his glorious courae only to light men to their work 
and give them warmth? Why then does he rise in snch 
magnificence and why set with such eyer-varjing splen- 
dour f Why is it that every unclouded night ten thousand 
stars are looking down upon us from the heavens ? Why 
IS It that even the storm comes arrayed with a gublimity 
of its own? Why does the earth break forth from its 
winter's torpor in all the lusuriance of spring? And why 
is there beauty in the human countenance? Men and 
women would no doubt accomplish their work as well and 
be as useful if every face we looked on was the face of 
ugliness. Influences that cannot be expounded are active 
on evejy aide and during every period of life; and, though 
unimportant when mentioned sepai'ately, no one can 
divine how great is their away iu the formation of human 
character. Who can explain how music falling on the 
ear movea the spirit within us? and yet we taow that it 
can give courage in the hour of battle and fervour to acta 
of devotion. I cannot tell how the soft blue of an un- 
clouded sty so impresses the feeUngs with a sense of its 
placid beauty that the heart of him who looks up to it 
from amidst the turmoil of life is touched as with a 
blessing; but this I know:— that, when God foretold the 
curses with which he would visit his rebellious people, 
" ig the penalties announced by the inspired lawgiver 
■ — a threat that the sky should be to them like 






It is the poet's duty to deepen human sympathies 
o enlarge their sphere; to cast a light upon the 
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mon heart of the whole race ; to calm the anxieties and 
to Bustaia the highest and farthest purposes of our being. 
Imagination, the prime nourisher of h 
teristic of man as a prooreasive 
t ff t g t d 

i t p t 1 I th h 

f II t th h aid f 1 
t f p t y 1 wh t paf 

th t 1 ft t th 

g b I aAl ea d 
1 t f t ptl i t 

p g% f t tl d f 1 wli i gl d 

boihng up in the (.aveins of the human h di-t S h 
being the purpose of poetry, it may be safely said that it 
is moral wisdom. Its closest affinity is with religion; 
for it ministers to faith and hope and loTe. A meek anci 
dutiful attendant in the temple of faith, it is in humble 
alliance for the defence ^nd rescue of espo'^d huminity 
It, has been sagely remarked by t philosophic writer that 
the belief is en-oneoua thit the heTrts of the many tre 
constitutionally weak, hngui&hing and slow to answer 
the requisitions of things, and that rather the true sor 
row of humanity consists in this — not that the mind 
foils, but that the courwi tnd demandR of action and life 
SO rarely con-espond with the dignity and intensity ft 
human desires, and hence that whieh is ilow to languish 
is too easily turned aside and abused To thii aie all the 
great productions of the Muse directpd, eontiolling the 
discord between the eoui-se ot life and the dignity rf 
human desiies, chastening the passions and guiding 
them in safe ehannila and to Wi-rihy cb)eets In Shak 
speai-e'swondeiful d'^lintfti a oi the mejtiitholy tt Him 
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let, it is the representatioa of a noblo Jieart aching with 
a sense of the holiownesa, tho insufficiency of the staie 
and nnprofitable uses of the world to answer its aspira- 
tions There is the wretch 1 1 fl d soktion of a 
I tf h tslf t .r wthlf Ithismoibid 
m«d t m d , k , d 1 a of a gloonj 
I f d I ht II h i«l p d jet at the 
t m th 1 » t us f ih endowments 
f th h m 1 — It g 1 ]y wiih mj dis- 
P t thtth g llyf m th tl emstomea 
fe 1 p B tnj 11 I II t p,,th. air, 
"^ ^ b g g fiman t— th majestic mof, 
f tldwithgll 8, _,h, I PI „ other thing 
torn 11 f 1 dp II t g I of Taponrs. 
W ' r f» I 1 Hw bl reaaonlbow 
inimite in faculties I m form and moving how oipiess 
and admuablei in actiin, how like au angel' in appro 
lension, how like a god I the beaut, of tho woiM 1 the 
paiagjn of aninnis'' 

This IS the hngnage of disease,— of disease to which 
all are exposed, because, amid the frailty and oomiption 
of oui natural desues, the heart will sink down tc low 
obiecta and be perverted to unholy ones IVhen the 
supplies of the heart fail and its cravings cannit find 
their proper nounshment, tho woild and all that is upon 
It become unsubstantial and unreal The life, m which 
18 staked eternal happiness becomes woithloss and banen, 
as il seemed to the guilty fancj of Macbeth _" ihi, 
bank and shcal of time It is poetiy that is chaig.d 
with the duty of miu«t«iaug its help to this peul of 
hum.nilj Imagination chrtoned and cheiished will 
diseo,or dignity ind h,ppinc« in life s lowliest duties, 
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and, rising higher, will beholJ — as an angel might betold 
— this earth with its darL sea, with all that is vile upon 
the surface ani with the mtions of the dead mouldering 
beneath, jet ■* stai glittering in the firmament and peopled 
with beings redpemed for immortality 

If such be the natuie and the powei of poetiy, it should 
11 t he diiBcuit to disi-orer some mighty influences es 
trted by it upon the mind of man When we look into 
the region of p^o^nibm, what was the hi£;h poetry of the 
ancients hut a strUj^gle foi somefbing moie adequate than 
a sensual faith to fill the caverns of the heart ' When 
the knowledge of the G-udbead, too ^aBt foi the fallen 
mind, WT- dibpei-^ed into the fantasies of polytheism, — 
when 1 thousand deities weie enshrined lu f,oigeous 
temples ind in the household —when men weie bowini^ 
down before Jinages, or woishipping the sun, or hie, oi 
whatevei they might ohince to turn to, — amid all these 
peiverted creeds the most sublime aspiiations those ip 
proaehing nearest to the spheie of truth, weie the effoits 
->{ poetio genius It was atithei reason noi the loie of 
philoscphic schools, but the oieative faculty of imagina 
(ion, that wrestled mo&t stienuously with paganism The 
moral wis lorn ot ancient heithendom was m it'! ,^eit 
poems It was b^ the biiath of imigination thit the 
mist of superstition was hukeo, ind evei and anon i 
poition of it floated upward, i white ind sunlit cbud 

The philosophy of ttp most enlightened mtion of 
mtiquity went down down till it settled into the non 
inhumanity of Stoicism and the imhruted senaualitj and 
fiend like suorn of the Epieuiean, but in the domunn 
of imagination the light and waimth of truth were nevi,r 
whilly quenchel On that sutUme occiiion whea m 
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irapired .po* >lruok i, Mow at ILe .openliliou. of 
»reeo8, (St. P„,l ,i Atben.,) hi, ,pirit stirring within 
Mm,— for h« « saw tlie oilj whollj given to idolatry,"— lio 
was enoonntered bj philosophers; and thus wm the soorn. 
ful question :— « That will this babhler sajf " "And when 
he preaohed the resurrection of the dead Ihej mocked." 
Sow, when the pride of pagan philosoph, was thus 
arrayed in onmity against Christianity, I beg you to 
reflect upon the fiot that enough of truth had been pre- 
leryed in pagan foo.,, to enaUo tbat same .postoHo 
tongue to miogle the familiar words of the Greeli poets 
with the lessons of the gospel. 

So is it in all age*. What is indeed poetry is sub- ' 
servient to truth and to man's moral growth. Our oom- 
plei nature— the mysterious minghng of the spiritual 
•nd the material— baffla philosophy; and, reviewing the 
annds of Itnowledge and looking only to its human 
sources, a deeper insight into th. nature of the soul has 
been gained by poetry than by countless theories from 
the eiploded dogmas of antiquity even to the latest 
meUphysioal scheme devised by the materialism or mys- 
tioism of our own t Th h ht f lation shut 

out, this earthly hfo 1 d d 1, m vem-and 

when in imagination I b h Id th h threldin. 

the w J th u h t I th m htj po t. at distant 
into 1 th nlyt hb th t procession, 

hodn ,h h 1 Itt hth k bbedroof. 

What tl tth t-uhtl th p ptatod their 
yoe«. I tt h all th I tur f t times, and 

broubtdw ftjth Hmr, p f „ „ ag, 

BO an nt th t h t J has n ver reached it? What fact 
eould I m nt n u j ssive than the oiislsneo of 
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those poLiES —it fii-fct di-jiendent la tlie meie mtmoij ot 
an dfteetionate admintion, aad then on tte puisli lie 
iei,oida m incient uf.e, ani yet pieseivpd pi bally 
more than three tiiou'und jear^? Then mfial wi^idjm 
has won the Ue^sing of length of diya 'Wheii oui 
thoKalita seek othei dcquaintanco thm wh'it tho Bible 
pives with ages long ago, they tiavel tick to Homer 
Ot j11 the literature other than whit was re:,oided hy 
dircot in'.piration he is leveienoed as the fithei In 
the fine linei ot 1 hving poet, httle known, — 

"Far from all meaaured space, jet clear and plain 
As sun at noon, 'a mighty orb of aong' 
Illuraea extremost heaven. Beyond the throng 
Of lesser stars, that risfl, anit wax, and wans,— 
The transient mlera of the fickle main,— 
One steadfast light gleams throngh the dark and long 
And nnrroBing odsle of memoiy. How strong ! 
How fortified with all the nnmerona train 
Of haman trnthsl Great poet of thy kind 
Wert thoii, whose rerae, oapaciouB as the sea 
And Tarious as the voices of tlie wind, 
Swelled with the gladness of the battle's glee. 
And jet oould gloriiy infirmitj. 
When Priam wept, or shamo-sU-uck Helen pined," 

If we seek tfl judge of poetry hy recorded instances of 
its influence, theie might be cited the claBBical event 
coramemoratid hy Milton,— the fierceness of Spartan and 
Macedonian waifare chei-ked by verse, when 

" TLe great Bmithiin conqueror bid spare 
The bouaa of Pindavus, whan temple and tower 
Wentto the gronndi and the repeated Mr 
Of sad Blecti-a'B poet had tho power 
To SBV6 th' Athenian walls from ruin bare." 
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Or in modern hiatorj might he su^ested that beauti- 
ful incident in the life of the conqueror of Canada, 
when, on the eve of the victory upoa the "Heights 
of Abraham," Wolfe expressed a wiliingness to exchange 
the anticipated gloiy of his conquest for the fame 
of Gray's Elegy. But, in arguing from historieally- 
reootded instances of poetical inflaences, let me refer to 
cases of wider operation. It is stated by Bishop Burnet, 
'i the "History of lis Own Times," that, when James 



of the English 
ing the Papists, and 



II. was in very unsteady poasessi 
throne, a ba]lad was made — treati. ^ 
chiefly the Irish, in a very ridiculous manner, and with 
a burden, said to be Irish words— that made an im- 
pression on the king's army that cannot be imagined by 
those who saw it not. The whole army— and, at last, 
the people, both in city and country— were singing it 
perpetually; and "perhaps," he adds, "aever had so 
slight R thing so great an effect." Again, if a song 
helped to bring about the Eevolution of 1688 and to 
drive the Stuai'ts from their dynasty, another song, har- 
moniiing with another mood of the people's heaii,— the 
sentiment of ancient loyalty, — was near bringing the 
esiled family back again. In the rebellion of 1745, 
when the young Pi'etender made his victorious march 
upon Edinburgh to set his banished foot on the threshold 
of the palace of his forefathers, the lineage of SootJaud's 
ancient kings was welcomed to its own again; and every 
breeze that blew over Scotland — highland and lowland 
the streets of the metropolis and the blasted heath of 
distant moors- brought with it the burden of the cava- 
lier-song chanted by loyal Scotsmen to the music of the 
Highland Clans : — 
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" Then, Fear, araimt ! upon llie hill 
My hope shttU oast lier anchor still. 
Until I S6fl some psooeM dove 
Bring baok the branch I deajlj lore. 
Than will I wait, lill the waters abate, 

Which now dietorb Biy tronbled brain 
Else never rejoice till I hear the voice 

That tlie king engojs his own again." 



In pioof of tte euduimg influence of what i" idJie^ed 
to the imagmation, tar his/her authority may be tdiluced 
In the sacrei hi'itorj of the chosen lace of Israel when 
the pionii5ed land wts almost leaehed ind the jnspiied 
Kwgiyer and leilcr wis to lehnquiah hia great chii^e, 
the command ot the Deity came to him biddiog him 
wiite a sjni/ to be taught to the chJdien ot Israel, to be 
put into thai! mouths that it mi^ht be a witness igain^t 
them in tftei aj,es When the Diviue Providents de 
signed to inipnnt upon the menioiy cf the nation what 
should enduie ^neiutMu after genention, he inspired his 
servant to speak, not in the stein language ot reason and 
law, but m the impassitnpd strains oi imaginition The 
la%t tonts of that voice which had roused his (.ountrymeu 
flora shveiy and sensuility m Egypt ini cieeied anl 
thieitened and lebuked them duiing their wanderings, 
whict hid announced the statutes of Jehovah, had pro- 
chimi-d Y ctoiy to the obedient and piomunced judg 
meut on the rehellious — the last tones whifh were to go 
on sounding and sounding into distant a£,es — weie the 
tones ot poetry The last inspiiition which cime down 
from God into the hewt of Mces buist foith in that 
sublime ode nhichwai his deith-ain^ And wbi wi? 
this? "It stall corao to pa.ss," Eire the words of Scripture, 
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h m J I d t bl ? f II th that 

this h II te t fy g t tl as w t ea. f r it 

Ii 11 t b f g tt t f til m th f tl IT bil- 

d W 11 m w h w ite tim when 

I 1 w li by th h a f M d t ind 

d ns— wh tt byth Phi tm tb A L, f God 

t b d f tb m — wh ft J IS ] IB hiid 
Irnown its higbeat glory, the sword of the King of the Chal- 
dees smote their young men in the sanctuaty, and spared 
neither young man nor maiden, old man oor bim that 
stooped for age, — or whea the dark-browed Isi'aelite was 
wandering in Nineveh or Babylon, an exile and a slave, — 
bow must there have risen on his heart the memory of 
that song, with its sublime image of God's protection : "As 
an eaffle ^irretJi up her nest, fiuttei-eth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, bearelh iliem 
on her wings, so the Xiord alone did bear them,; and 
there -was no strange God wiiJi, him:" or its other mighty 
appeal to the imagination in the threat : — "/ MJi up my 
hand to Tusaven, and say, I live forever. If 1 whet my 
glittering sword, and tny Iiand ia&e hold on judgment. 
IiDiU reiider vengeance to mine eaemdes, and will reward 
them tJiat hate me." 

When any one is disposed t-o uadervalue poetry, it 
ahonld be remembered that the one volume of divine pre 
diction addressed to all mankind is the most poetical on 
which the eye has ever rested. It is the proudest attribute 
of im^nation tbat, when the wisdom of Otoi came down 
to earth to speak to man through inspired lips, it was 
addressed eminently to this faculty of the mind; and it is 
worth a thonsand arguments in defence of poetiy, — the 
simple fact, whether csplained or no. that inspired piitviot- 
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isiu and prayer and praise aod thanksgiviag took the 
voice of sontj, and that prophecy, and even the Redeemer's 
lessons, are glowing with the fervour of the visionary 
power. 

It not Mulreqiiently happens that, the dignity of poetry 
and its value admitted, the suhjeot is dismissed with the 
thought that what is called a taste for poetry is not with- 
in the power of the will to attain. The degree in which it 
may he acquired will indeed vary with the pi-oportion of 
imagination possessed hy each reader; but it is wholly 
erroneous to suppose that accurate taste in poetry or any 
of the iindred arts is other than iin acquired talent. It 
is an acquisition by reflection and continued intercourse 
with the best models; it is the result of intellectual and 
moral activity; and the notion that it is a natural gift — an 
instinct, as it were — is the conclusion of ignorance or the 
fallacious plea of mental sla^ishness. The fallacy has 
been philosophioaDy traced to its source by a writer 
whose language will best serve to present the tmth to 
you: — 

"Taste is a word which has been forced to extend its 
services far beyond the point to which philosophy would 
Lave confined them. It is a metaphor taken from a fas- 
sive sense of the human body and transferred to things 
which are in their essence not passive, — to intellectual acts 
and operations. As nations decline in pi-odnotive and 
creative power they value themselves upon a presumed 
refinement of judging. The word 'taste' has been 
stretched to the sense which it bears in modern Europe 
by habits of self-conceit, inducing that inversion in the 
order of things whereby a passive faculty is made para- 
mount among the faculties conversant with the Kue Arts. 
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Piij,crtijn ih] Ljngruity, the requisite kncwledge h rcg 
suppo,sed aie aubjeofs upon winch taste may be ti-u&tt.-d 
It IB comjetoDt to tbia office, for, in its intetcomse with 
these, the miiid la pasnte, and it la affected pamhilly oi 
pleasuiably as by an matinot But the piofound and ex- 
quisite in feeliDg, the iofty and univeisal in thoaght and 
imagination or, in ordiDary language tlie pathetic and 
auhhme, are neither of them, atcurat<!ly speaking, objects 
of d. facility which eonid nevet, without a sinking in the 
spiiit of nitions, have been designated hj the metaphor 
laslf And why? Because, without the exeifion of a 
CO operating ^uer in the mmd of the leader, there can 
be nu adequate sympathy with either of these tmotions 
without this ausiliary impulae, elevated or potound pis 
siott cannot exist 

Thit which IS so inadequately cilled a taste for poetry 
IS the li.nfwle(lp,e of the abiding prmnples in humm 
natnie on which the -a-t rests and the feelings which 
lecogni'^e their truth It is the hit-h office if philosophic 
criticism to minister to it In the unripe ind undisci 
plmed pciiod of taste, vicious productions wiU win lia 
iavoar, and only With the ehisteiied and myigorated 
ipmt wJl there be coD£-eniaIity with chaate laA elevated 
models The viiue of such tai^te is enhancpd at every 
penod ot its impiovement, until it length it bungs that 
deep emotion of delight familiai te a cultivated imagina 
tiun — a rich dowry of intcDeotnil and nioial happiness 
The pasaiomte sensibility which lo aa plement of poetia 
charactei may, indeed, increase the piina a" well as the 
pleasures of the spirit, butinothei elpment is philc-ipW 
faith, whose happy attendants are love ind 1 ope The 
dark penods are momentary heoiuse unom^enal, and 
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tte main portion of a true poet's existence— I speak 
in reference to his spiritual life — is happy above the 
lot of mere worldly iatellects. When a late poet 
exclaims, — 

" Most men 



it was the expression of a pa^ng moi'bid sentiment. 
So it was hut a ebance and discordant mood that was 
meant in that noble stanza of Wordsworth; — 

"I thought of Ohatterton, (he mnrvelloua boy,— 
Tta aleeplBsB soal that peiiahed in his pride 
Of liim who walked in gloT "od in joy, 
Pollowing his ploneh,along the moualaiu-aide. 
By our own Bpirita are we deified ; 
We poets in onr youth begin in gladneaa ; 
But thereof eume in the e d despondt cy jn 1 ma 5n ss 

I shall have occasion hereaftei ti tii-at of the disordered 
intellect and melancholy of Cowper of the insanity of 
Collins; of Chattertons teaalul frenzy, calmed only by 
the cup of poison ; of the sail part of Bums s career, 
and to show that none jf them had their origin in the 
gift of imagination. But in the piges of biography I 
know of nothing more sublime and lUusti itiye of the soul 
BHStaicing power of p etry thin the heimit old a'e ot 
MUton. The happy visnns of his louth weie followed 
by a tempestuous life, in. which one stoim of disappoint- 
ment after another buist upon his devited held As i 
patriot, a Christian, a husbind and peihnps as ■» f rther, 
his best hopes were frustrated In the arani of pcliti al 
life and in the sacred recess of home his heart was as 
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hopeless as his sightless eyes, hut happiness communed 
with him in the 

" Unpoilulfld lemple of his mind." 

He went away from an ago that was unworthy of him,— 
not to complain, not to repine, not to stain his spirit with 
bitterness, but to build 

" ImmortaHc jB, 
Thongh doDmed to tread in aoliiarj ways. 
Darkness before and danger's yoioe behind. 
Tet not aJone, nor helpless to repel 
Sad itouglla; foe from abOTa the atiary sphare 
Come secrets, whispered niglitlj to his ear; 
And the pure spirit of celestial light 
ShiDes through his sonl, 'that ha may aae and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight.' " 

spiritual yisitant irradiated the gifted but 
:ased existence of Coleridge; for from hia very 
heart there came the gratitude of that wise acknowledg- 
ment;— "Poetiy has been to me ifa own exceeding great 
reward. It has soothed my afflictions; it has multiplied 
and refined my enjoymenta; it has endeared solitude; 
and it has giyen me the habit of wishing to discoyer the 
good and beautiful in all that meets and surrounds me." 
Let me also bring the calm but earnest testimony of a 
living writer, eminent in another department of letters, 
whose life, devoted to laborious research, Las produced 
three great historical works, each suftcient to give him 
fame. It is in the latest of these that Mr. Hallam re- 
mains, " They who have known what it is, when afar 
fi'om books, in soUtude, or in travelling, or in the inter- 
vals of worldly cares, to feed on poetical recollections, 
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f tLe beautiful lines whose cadence has 
long delighted the ear, to recall the sentiments and images 
■which retain by association the charm which. eai'Iy years 
once gave them, — they will feel the inestimable value 
of committing to the memory, iu the prime of its power, 
what it will easily receive and indelibly retain. And I 
know not, indeed, whether an education that deals much 
with poetry — such as is still in. u^ie m England — has any 
more solid ai^-ument amou^ many m its favour than that 
it lajs the fiundi-tion of intellectual pleasures at the ex- 
treme of life 

It IS mentdl inieti'vity that is so fatal to all juat oiiti- 
cism ind to the genial appienati n oi poetry. No one 
who tikes up poetrj as a more matter of elegant amnse- 
ment oi an indolent rccieation need expect to look 
higher th-m the moit aubor Jmate dep^itmente of the art. 
A great poem is the pr du t n f all th n H at f ult 
of the human mindj an 1 what but th a h p mpt n 
of ignorance can suppae that s h w ks e t be 
approached escept by t n u th ^ht by e nt il 
study, and by deep mdt.tn Inthslatk m 
measurable space betw n p m and wh t a la Uy 
termed works of fiction. The common run of novels and 
romances are read with scarce any intellectual eo-opem- 
tion on the part of the reader, the gratification for the 
most paii consisting in mere relief from vacuity of mind. 
The difference is as wide, too, in the enjoyment derived 
from the two great classes of works of imagination. That 
from the novel is fugitive, it being praise to say of a novel 
that it can be read with pleasure a second time, and a 
more frequent recurrence being a rare tribute to its merits. 
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Applying tlio same test to poetiy, the indisposition, on 
the part of anj one competent to judge, to peruse a poem 
a second tioie is almost equivalent to its condenmation. 
The higher works of the art comprehend a fund of intel- 
lectual interest inexhaustible. Nine out of ten novela, 
when read, are flung aside forever; while at each study 
of a great poem the imagination expands with the per- 
ception of new beauties and new powers. With each 
expansion of the imagination effected by reflection and 
familiarity with the classic models a deeper insight is 
gained into the glories of the spirit of a great poet. In 
the volume of the gi-eat dramatist, for instance, there aie 
depths innumerable that have not jet been fathomed, 
and which remain to be sounded by an imaginatiTe 
philosophy. 

In bringing this lecture to a close, let me revert to a 
reflection previously presented : — that a prime purpose of 
every one who thoughtfully seeks to develop the facuJti^ 
with which he is gifted should be to give to those facul- 
ties their due proportionate cultivation. Life is made 
up of an almost infinite variety of demands on the human 
character, — the thousand minute incidents of daily occttr- 
renee, the weightier trusta fi-om which no one can isolate 
himself, and those responsibilities which, beginning here, 
will have their event beyond all time. A great error of 
human existence is devotion to one set of duties at the 
espense of others, — the partial formation of character, 
the culture of some faculties, and the wilful or thought- 
less abandonment of others. 

Let them be all present in a just subordination, witt- 
out prostrating the other intellectual powers. I have 
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I to aseert the majesty of the iuiagiDation, 
thus cMining only 

"That the Mug raaj enjoj Iiis own." 

The world is swayed hy two principles antagonistic when 
dl¥orcei3, — the spirit of contemplation, hermit-like seek- 
ing a retreat, and, what is more in the ascendact, the spirit 
of action, hurrying into the thoroughfares of society, and 
restless, wretched, and helpless in any chance moment of 
reluctant solitude. The temptation to which the mere man 
of letters is exposed is the disposition to withdraw from the 
active life in which, in common with his fellow-men, his 
lot is east, into the cloister of his ideal world. I have had 
occasioa to speak earnestly on the importance of literary 
cultiyation; hut I desire a condemaation equally earnest 
of the exaggeration of that importance at tlie cost of 
other duties, that pedantry which leads into the exclusive 
and narrow-spirited error of mating literature the standard 
hy whioh all things are to be measured. There is, bearing 
on this subject, a beautiful incident in the biography of Sir 
"Walter Scott, to whom a young friend chanced to make a 
remark conyeyiug the impression of a suspicion of poets 
and novelists being accustomed to look at life aud the 
worid only as the materials for art. A soft and pensive 
shade came over Scott's face as he said, "I fear you have 
some very young ideas in your head. Are you not too apt 
to measure things by some i-eference to litei-ature, — to dis- 
believe that anybody cao be worth much eare who has no 
knowledge of that sort of thing, — a taste for it? God 
help ns! what a poor worid this would be if that were 
the true doctrine ! I have read books enough, and observed 
and conversed with enough of eminent and splendidlj- 
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eultiyated miads too, in my time; but, I assure you, I hava 
heard higher aeatimeats from the lips of poor wieducated 
men and women, when esertiog the spirit of severe jet 
gentle heroism under difficulties and afflictions, or spealt- 
ing their simple thought as to circumstances in the lot 
of friends and neighbours, than I ever yet met with out 
of the pages of the Bible. We shall never learn to feel 
and respeot our real calliDg and destiny unless we have 
taught ourselves to consider every thing as moonshine 
compared with the education of the heart." 

The moat accomplished condition of humanity is that 
in which habits of contemplation and of aetioa exist in 
harmoay. The noblest eulogy was pronounced on the 
celebrated Sii Philip Sydney lyh phi phic friend 
and biographer, when he said f h u He wis the esact 
image of quiet and action, h pp ly n f d n him and 
seldom well divided in any." lb ^„ l Itjvation of 
each spmtual gift that is bestow d u is s that true idea 
of education set foith by Lord Ba n n a passage fuU of 
a wise imagination, f losing his enumeration of the obstacles 
to the advancement of learning, and which in conclusion 
I desire to quote — 

"The greatest errw is the mistaking or misplacing the 

last or furthest end of knowledge; for men hava entered 

into a desire of learning and knowledge, sometimes upon 

t ral uiiosity and inquisitive appetite, sometimes to 

tert their minds with variety and delight, sometimes 

f m nt and reputation, and sometimes to enable 

th m to tory of wit and contradiction, and most times 

i 1 nd profession, and seldom sincerely to give a 

t t of their gift of reason, to the benefit and 

f ; as if there were sought lu knowledge a 
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cou&h wheriupon to le^t a seirdung inJ restlpss =piiit n 
a tetraee for a wandenog and variable mind to walk up 
and down witli a fair prospect, or a tower of Btate fDi 
a proud mind to laise itsclt upon or a fort or ccmmand 
ing ^ound foi stiift. and contention or a ■stip for pioSt 
or sale, ind njt t. iicli ttoictou^e fji tte gloij ot the 
Cre^to^ and tte lelief of man *« estate ' 
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LECTURE THIRD. 

The dawn of English Poesj— Difflonldea of dBseribbg it— Obaolets 
InDgnage— Chaiioer the faUier of Baglish Poetry— Latin Poetry— 
EeriTol of Laarning— English Langunge— Its Transition— Statutee 
of Edward tha Third— Ooner— Age of ChiTtdrj— InToaion of Frncoe 
— CresBj and Poitiers— The Biaok Prince— The Church- Wiclif— 
Chaucer's hirth, iji. 1328— Friendship with Gowor— TMtB for natn- 
ral scenory- The Flower and the Leaf— Buros's Daiay— Romaunt 
of ae Rose— Canlorliurj Tnles— lis outline— His respect for the 
female soi— Chaucer's influenea on tha English langnage— " The 
Weil of English nndeflled"— His voraification- His daath, a.d. 1400. 

The era of EDglish poetry may be deacnbod as a period 
of about fiTC hundred years. At tte remote poiut of time 
formiog tiie distant boundary of those five ceuturiea stands 
a name illustrious enough to justify the usage of placing 
it at the head of the English poets when they are con- 
sidered chronologically. A great living poet closes the 
catalogue.* It is a consideration of some interest that 
the caJendai which opens so nobly with the name ot 
Chaucer closes worthily ia our day with tbatof Words- 
worth. It is a gratification to the literary student to 
fenow that, when he seets acquaintance with the earliest 
English poefa, he will encounter, not the feeble and duE 
productions of rudeness and medloci'ity, but works belong- 
ing to the higher oi-der of the art, aad also that, when 

5> In I3il, ITui-dsivoi-lll ms living. 
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lie brings down the study to the literature of the present 
time, lie will not have occasion to moTun over the degeaeracy 
of modern inspiration. Upon each frontier of those five 
hundred years stands the lancimark of high poetic genius. 
It is also worthy of remark that the history of Englisli 
poetry is oontemporaneons with that of the language. 
Almost as soon as the language spoken in England 
assumed a form which has continued intelligible to later 
generations, there appeared a poet of the first rank, who 
made it the voice of his inspiration. In the primitive 
ago of English literature there is one (and but one) name 
of distinguished eminence. If, therefore, our subject is 
to be treated with regard to historical considerations, there 
cannot be a moment's hesitation as to the period when it 
is to be taken up. 

The arrangement of this course of lectures is attended, 
in this particular, with a disadvantage to which it is pro- 
per to advert, though I am not aware that it can be 
avoided except by the sacrifice of more important con- 
siderations. The poiiion of literature in which any 
reader is naturally first interested is that which is aeces- 
rible in the fresh and familiar forms of contemporaneous 
language; and it is only as the taste is invigorated and 
the knowledge of foi'mer ages increased that he carries 
his reading into earlier literature, no longer displeased or 
dismayed by antiquated or obsolete dialects. This is pro- 
bably the course of every student in his individual 
investigations as he follows the guidance of his own taste. 
His course is against the stream of time. To obey the 
same instinct in presenting the subject to your considera- 
tion would have enabled me better to conciliate your 
attention thiiu, T fear, I can hope to ^n in treating the 
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old English poetry. The advantage of be^nniug the 
course with modern poetry and passing by a retrograde 
moTement into its previous eras was not to be i-elinquished 
without reflection; but, at the same time, such a method 
would have involved an abandonment of the advantages 
arising from giving to the subject somewhat of an histori- 
cal form. I have therefore concluded rather to encounter 
the risk and inconveniences alluded to, in order to trace 
the march of the English Muse, and, collaterally, the rise 
and progress of the English language. 

I shall not therefore stni^le against the tide of time, 
though in moving with it, and setting out at a period 
when the language was in many respects not the English 
language now spoken, we must hold converse with extinct 
dialects,— words and forms of expression which have 
yielded to the same power of death which long ago con- 
quered the lips that uttered them. It is a weaiy thing, 
no doubt, communing with our native language through 
the medium of dictionaries and glossaries fc meet as 
it were, the cures of Babel upon our own hearth. It is 
painful to hear the dear voice of our mothor-tongue like 
the voice of a stranger and an alien. The relation in 
which Chaucer stands to succeeding poets is that of an 
ancestor to a long lineage of descendants. "The line of 
English poets," says Mr. Southey, "begins with him, as 
that of English kings with William the Conqueror; and, 
if the change introduced by him was not so great, hil 
title is better. Kings there were before the Conquest, 
and of great and glorious memory too. But the poets 
before Chaucer are like the heroes before Agamemnon : 
even of those whose works have escaped oblivion tho 
names of most have perished." "77<e FatUr of EnglUh 
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Poeti-y," " The Morning Star," are the metaphorical phrases 
so tritely associated with Chaucer's name as to show the 
general sentiment respecting him. It could scai-oely 
have happened thst this kind of rank would haye hem 
asaignod to an autbor of secondary meiit. But it should 
he distinctly understood that his fame rests not only 
upon the fact of hia beiug the acknowledged fatker of- 
English poetry, but as one of our greatest poefs. 

Before entering on the question of his merits, it is pro- 
per to examine his position relatively to the literature of 
Europe generally and then to the language of England. 
The fourteenth century,— the period from the year 1300 to 
1400, — it will he remembered, was the first centuiy of the 
rising literature of Europe Xke L.t n hn^^uage wh ch 
had long since ceased to be a hviOo eollo j al language 
had not fallen into the ent re ol soieteness ot a dead 1 n 
guage; for It continued to he the n el urn of c mmun a 
tioa for the learned w)n n v n ty of all Eu ope B t a 
the time just alluded to — fl e latter M ddle At,es — tl e ver 
nacular tongues in the respective countne were 1 egin 
ninn' to assume a distinct ve f rm and thus to f »rn sh to 
tke°author au instrument hy wh li te could not only 
move the monastic intellect of the lokolar but arouse the 
neglected feoulties of ill t who u h a wr t ngs could he 
made accessible in time" when j mt „ had not yet super 
seded the toilsome an I I tod labours of the copji t 
la the histoiy of mo^e n Eu oppan 1 te atiire the fo e 
3 thnt of Dante anl in immed to 



fourteenth century; and I have alluded to tl em f i the 
purpose of showing ti t the 1 ttl ^I ud we t a e 1 is 
tory from was not far hi d ol 1 tt ly n tl n II i I 
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career. When poetic genius, after its slumber of more 
thaa a thousand years, began to breatbe again beneath the 
genial atmosphere of the South, the strain was quickly 
caught by the cold nations of the North, and the inspiration 
of the Muse found a fit tone in words which before were 
liaown only as the rude and uncouth dialect of barbarism. 
-Between the death of Dante and the birth of Chancer 
there was an interval of a veiy few years. With the 
second great poet, Petrarch, the life of Chaucer was con- 
temporary. All belonging to the fourteenth century, 
it will bo perceived that the rise of English poetry was 
coincident with the eaily ira of the modern literature of 
Europe. The ancestrd position of Chaueer in the annals 
of our poetry maltes it important to fls m the mind a dis 
tinct idea of the period of time in whith he flouiished 
This may readily be done by the reculIeUion thit he died, 
at an advanced age, in the yeai 1400, — the boidei year 
of two centuries. He was an rather duung the last hilt 
of the fourteenth century. 

Fixing the date of Ghaucei's time, let u^ next bncfly 
examine the condition of the language ot his nation 
For the information of tho'^e whose attention has nut 
been drawn to the subject, it may be proper to ^bite that 
the English language is a composite knguage, the chief 
elements being the Saxon and the Norman It is ex 
tremely difficult — perhaps impo'-sible — to say when the 
English language had its beginning, because the trans 
formation from the Anglo-Saxon was a aeries of alow and 
gradual changes. What was the nature of those changes 
would be an inquiry leading me away from the present 
subject and too important to be disposed of cursorily 
The Normau or French dialert n is a ^reat tiibutiry to 
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be clothed, nothiDg could be ezpected from it in modify- 
ing or changing the mould of literature. Noj it was not 
for the decree of legislation or philosophy to work ont 
thia revolution, — to raise the colloquial dialect, the 
familiar forma of speech, to the dignity of the learned 
idiom in which men pronounced the thoughts they 
desired to perpetuate in writing, — to give honour to the 
vulgar English, — to set the vernacular speech (long lite- 
rally the dialect of slaves) as high as the clerkly Latin 
and the royal, aristocratic French of the Norman nobility. 
The change was to be wrought by the magic inluenee 
of the poet. The poet, addressing himself to the heart 
of the people, needs the people's own speech. So it is 
in all languages ; their hidden powers are firat disclosed 
by the poets ; for their theme is the knowledge which 
should be open unto ali, Telhng, in measured strains, of 
the passions and the feelings common to humanity, they 
lay asido the learned dialect, secret to all but the initi- 
ated, and reveal the unknown powers of common speech, 
and, at the same time, refine and improve it. The lite- 
rary esistcnee of all languages has its date, therefore, 
with their early poetiy. The poet who contributed to this 
Infiucnce in a larger degree than any other was, un- 
questionably, Geofl'rey Chaucer. He did not, however, 
stand alone; and the measure of his genius may be taken 
not only by a positive standard, but by comparison with 
his contemporaries, among whom stands Gower, the 
second in point of merit of the poets of the age of 
Edward III. The reign of that ambitious and warlike 
prince was signalized not less by the glory of foreign 
conquests in his wars for the crown of France than by 
the intellectual activity and the outbreak of imagination 
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wliieh distinguishod its literature. I sliall have oooasion 
hereafter to show that, as in this first era of English 
poetry, each hrilliant period that followed was also distin- 
guished for ita national importance in a political point 
of view. It may perhaps impress the consideration to 
aUude to these in anticipation. After the age of Ed- 
ward III. the next great literary era was the age of 
Queen Elizabeth, tlien of the Commonwealth, theu of 
Queen Anne, and then the late peiibd in which England 
was again, aa in the first period, summoning all its ener- 
gies in the strife with Prance. As iar as I may be justi- 
fied in drawing a general principle from the induction, it 
would seem that an exalted state of national feeling was 
the atmosphere best fitted to sustain the poetic spirit. 
During the period I am treating of, the enthusiasm of the 
English people had been wi-ought to ita highest pitch: 
they had aimed to achieve the vast ambition of tteir 
king to seize the diadem of France; and never did the 
pulse of the nation heat higher than when victory 
perched npon their banners on the plains of Grassy and 
of Poitiers. The manners and habits of the Middle 
Ages were still untouched hy the changes which after- 
ward distinguished that peiiod if European history ii jm 
more modem times. Ihe spmt of ehivaJiy w f> in it9 
vigour, giving life to institutions and customs which 
Lave now lonf; been ob'iolete and extinct The hfty 
yiars during which Edwaid occupied the throne mite 
the most bnlliant half-century in the annaJs f Jiiglind 
The strong ann of the king had shaken the monaiihy 
of France to its centre and when thit hind he^an to 
fetifl'cn witli age the sword wis wialded hj his illnstuous 
sun, — the lji!g!it pattern ti the uobleh who Ijimed his 
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court and emulated the (itaracter porti'iLjcd in tbe lines 



"In WOT wna uaver lion ragod more fierce. 
In peaoB was never geotlo lamb mors mild. 
Than was that jonng and prinocJj gentleman. 
When he frowned, it was against the French, 
And not agiunat his friends : his nohle hand 
Did wm what lie did spend, and spent not that 
Which hifl triumphant father's hand had won." 

It would not be easy to point to any period when the 
adventurous spirit of the people was more elevated by 
national enthusiasm. That remarkable writer whose wit 
conld touch without profaning a serious suhjeot, the 
church-historian, Fuller, said of the long-coatinued war 
m France "that it made the English nation exceeding 
proud and exceeding poor." But the ohivaJry of Eng- 
land,. stimulated by the victories of Oressy and Poitiers, 
rested not content with those laurels. Following the 
banner of tlieir prince, they penetrated into the monarcliy 
of Castile; and, doubtless, when the war-worn soldier 
came home again, he brought with him legends ga- 
thered from Iberian and Moorish romances to mingle 
Witt the popular literature of his own country. 

The times of Chaucer were a stirring period in tho 
aunals of the CJturcTi The fir<t great Reformer w iS his 
contemporary. It is not necessary even were jt appro- 
priate, for me to say more on this p int th^n that it wis 
then that the voice of Wiolif wia raised a^itnst Papal 
domination. The slumbciiug 'lentuuents of eoclesiaatioal 
disafTecfion were widely igitated The veil between the 
oracle of God and the hearts of the pecple wt* torn 
away; for the Eibl H i bi u^ht fioni tin, Sipuleliri,q 
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of a dead language and made a IWing English took. 
Rot only was there the agitation of war and religions con- 
troversy, but there was, moreover, civil convulsion, — the 
fliBt struggle of au oppressed peasantry nerved with the 
hope of freedom, when sixty thousand seefs, buistiiig 
their vassalage, were for a brief season masters of the 
metropolis. I allude to these subjects very cuiBorily; but 
the student of literature must reflect on the leading eha- 
racteristics of each literary epoch, — of no one more than 
this of the early English poetry. It is thus that we learn 
the influences which modify and often control the poet's 
inspirations, and which fashion the nation's heart to 
which those inspirations are addressed. 

Geoffrey Chaucer was born in the year 1328, at Lon- 
don. He was a man of gentle birth. His education 
befitted his birth, and his lot was east in noble and 
kingly company. His long life was spent not in mon- 
astic or clerkly seclusion, but in the busy public life of 
two animated reigns. The royal favour of Edward III. 
and Richard 11. was bestowed on him; and official records 
perpetiuite the fact of his appointment to several stations, 
the precise nature of which cannot well be ascertained 
after the lapse of ages, with the exception of the one in 
which he was associated in an embassy to the court of 
France, charged with the important and delicate diplomacy 
of negotiating a marriage between the young Prince of 
"Wales and a daughter of the French monarch, — probably 
to confirm that peace which had for a time closed the 
long war between the two kingdoms. There is a bio- 
graphy of Chaucer, written by the novelist Godwin, which 
fills four well-sised octavo volumes; and yet the authentic 
facts of bis life may bo stated in less than that number of 
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pages. Very little is known of him, and tliat littie has 
less connection witli his literary oharactor. It would, in 
truth, be a strange thing if memorials had been pre- 
served of any man of letters, no matter how worthy, who 
lived in the early ages of a nation's literature. That 
kind of merit was yet but imperfectly appreciated; and, 
besides, let it be remembered that Chaucer flonrished 
heforo the invention of printing, and his labours were 
therefore only known by the more limited and uncertain 
process of manuscript. A few isolated particulars, 
chaaoe-recorded, are all that can be reasonably looked 
for touching the lives of the early English poeta. There 
is often a disposition to lay hold of these few incidents, 
and from them, by means of conjecture, sometimes plausi- 
ble, sometimes preposterous, and always fantastic, to spin 
out a theoiy of the unknown life. Of the few authentic 
events of Chaucer's life I have stated all I mean to 
state, — all that appears to be of interest. As subserving 
the purposes of criticism, I can attach little value to the 
fact of his having, during one period of his hfe, held aa 
office connected with the collection of customs in the port 
of London, with an injunction in the patent of his office :— 
'That the said Geoflrey write with his own hajids his 
rolls touching the said office, and continually reside there, 
and do and execute all things pei-taiuing to said office ia 
his own proper person and not by a substitute;" for, 
whatever conclusion one might arrive at, whether that 
such an office with such a condition of tenure was ad- 
verse to the freedom of song or whether it was favourable, 
or, as is most probable, inoperative for either good or 
evil, the opinion would be no more than empty hypo- 
thesis. It is, however, of interest to know that Chaucer 
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■was not only a scIioIm but a gentlGinan and a coui'tier; 
not because of any nai-row consideradOua of courtly 
patroBage, but because bis mtercouise witb the world was 
calculated to give bis poetry a more cnlai^ed character 
tban commoniy prevailed. Tbe literature of tbe Middle 
Ages was east in scbolastic moulds. Tbe favourite form 
of ima^native composition was allegory, varied only by 
olaasical story or romances devoted to tbe celebration of 
supernatural heroes and their monstrous dangers aud 
exploits. In all this there was a weary repetition of 
commonplaces, and, in a word, a want of tbe life of 
poetry. What seemed tbei-efore needed to give tbe 
first great impulse to English poetry was tbe appearance 
of some one not only endowed witb poetic genius and an 
intellect cultivated witb tbe best scholai^bip of tbe age, 
but also adding to the love of books familiarity with tbe 
humaa heart gained by intercourse with men in tbe ai-eua 
of actual life. Hence it is that I have attached importance 
to Chaucer's ooui-tly and pubhc career. He brought the 
English Muse from cloistered seclusion forth into the light 
of open day, and, no longer enveloping her in the veil of 
antiquity, he displayed her in the native freshness of her 
youth. In these respects the contrast between Chaucer and 
his most eminent contemporary, tbe poet Gower, is strongly 
marked. The chief production of Gower, beai-ing tbe 
Latin title Cmfessio Amantis, is a voluminous didaolao 
poem, composed of the extinct mythology of ancient 
paganism quaintly intermingled with narratives from tbe 
Hebrew Scriptures and the legends of Greek and Roman 
story, — tbe adventures of Jupiter and Hercules, of Gideon 
and Job, of Medea and Lucretia. It cousequently bears, 
apart from its language, the stamp of' no particular time 
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or ooimtry, aud might as appropiiatelj have beloDged to 
any other ceatury ais to its own. 

But not so with Chaucer, whose poetry, while true to 
nature and therefore to all ages and climea, shows the 
impress of England and the fourteenth centiiry. With 
his bodily vision, and with that spiritual eyesight, — the 
imagination, — he looked upon the world in which he 
lived and on the men iu whose thronged company he 
moved; and hence 

" Old Bnglnui's fiitheta lira in Chaucer's lay 
Aa if thej ue'cr had died. He grouped and drew 
Their liksneaa nith n spirit oS life aa gay 
Shot still they lise and breotbe, in fanny's view, 
'Evesh beings fraught nith time's imperisliable hue." 

One great proof of the genius of Chaucer and hia 
superiority over hia contemporaiios is to be traced in 
this ; — that he gave to his poetry a deeper and stronger 
sympathy with man's actual life. Not content with the 
conventional topics of the poetry of the Middle Ages, he 
followed the guidance of his own inspirations and found 
nature. When we find him portraying his countrymen 
such aa he saw them in the Streets of London, and 
mingling these vivid but homely descriptions with loftier 
and more romantic themes, we trace the bent as well as 
the vigour of his genius, disdaining to confine the free- 
dom of its movement to the beaten track of his metrical 

It is proof of the native enei^y of Chaucer's genius 
that, not content with transmitted inspiration, he sought 
the elements of poetry in its primal sources. It was 
much, in an age when the poeta were apt to fill their uma 
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cWeflj from tLe classical aqueducts of antiquity, that one 
should seek the limpid fountain as it hurst from the natiye 
rock or rose uoiselessly in the hosom. of the green earth. 
There are, scattered throi^h the poems of Chaucer, 
allusions to trMta of his own character and pei'sonal habits. 
The autobiographical passages in the writings of eminent 
men are those which -u-e always seized on with avidity; 
and in tho case of our ancient poet they are singularly 
complete. Apart however, from these direct descriptions, 
there would be no difficulty m fashioning our imaginings 
of his personal charactei He was a student, a man of 
books, — manuscript hooka let it be remembered; for the 
art of printing came slowly on near a hundred years later. 
The habitual downcast tendency of hia looks wa? a trait 
perpetuated in h portra nan an ff nd a 
sign of literal p n d f h flee 

his luiud. Co h 

allusion to it n h n his y 

companions : — 
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leot not to know that the soul of man is fitted to tte ex- 
ternal world, and that its education comes not from books 
alone. The nndjing sonl which animates each human 
being was breathed by the Creator into a material body, 
— a uniott as mysterious as death which separates it; 
and who, without impeachment of divine Wisdom, can 
question that agencies innumerable, felt by the physical 
frame, are transmitted to the spirit in its secret dwelling? 
It is not the providence of God to bestow such impulses 
in vain: — the bright colours and the fresh airs of spring, 
the sere and death-foretelling hues of autumn, the 
dii^e-like tones of the voice of winter, are meant to 
reach, beyond the senses, to the spirit which is withia. 
If there were times when Chaucer, with a student's 
intensity, hung over pages on which the wisdom of other 
days was recorded, there were also times when his heart 
beat high with the fervid enthusiasm which glows with 
the love of nature, prtaking the emotion uttered by a ' 
later poet r — 



Of moral ovil and ol 



The poetry of Chaucer abounds with passages of great 
beauty and — what is essential to all — true descriptive 
poetry, manifesting the freshness and truth of actual ob- 
servatioa, shown not bo much in mei-e precision of def-ail 
as in the animation which is sure to be wanting in all 
secondary description. Perhaps I can cite few passages 
more free from obsolete phraseology tLin the brilliant 
lines containing one of his dcKcriptions of morning : — 
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'Thebusjlarii, the 


1 messengei 


■ of day. 


Bali; 


iteth in her aoi 
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And 
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The 


silver droppaa 


. hangmg £ 
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It would be liarsli criticism to object to the sun being 
designated by the cold mytholc^icaJ title ; for it is only 
very recent poefa that have learned to lay aside that 
fashion of speech. This fault — excusable in an early 
writer — should not disparage a desoription which fairly 
sparkles with the dew of morning. 

lu Chaucer's love of nature there is one clement of 
it, as a poetic feeling, in which may be traced affinity 
between the earliest and the latest of the great English 
poets. I refer to his imagiuatiTe moralizing over even 
the humblest flowers that deck the bosom of his native 
ground, — not an incongruous combination of botany and 
poetry, such aa the language of flowers and Buoh fan- 
tastic devices. I am speaking of that whioh has a truer 
aim, — one development of poetry's chief philosophy in 
making things visible, types and shadows of things 
invisible. It is aa utterance of imagination ■ often 
scorned by intellectnal pride, but precious, !^ any one 
may feel who will reflect that a few Bible-words have 
made the lowly, untoiling iiliea dear to the whole 
Christian world. Chaucer's poem of the " Flower and 
the Leaf" is full of this gentie morality, and is aa beau- 
tiful an allegorioal pastoral as the language has produced. 
It was a tribute to that modest flower, the daisy. After- 
wards the flower, honoured by the early bards, enjoyed no 
more than, now and then, some chance notice, like the 
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one tender word for it from tlie lips of tho crazed 
Ophelia. And so its neglect lusted till, about fifty yeans 
ago, on tte bleak side of a Scottish hill, a sturdy plough- 
jnan checked his plough; for in the mid-path of the 
fun-ow there was looking up to him the " wee," modest, 
crimson-fipped flower of a mountain-daisy. Within the 
manly hoaom of that ploughman was beating the heart 
of Robert Btjens; and, though the flower was soon 
crushed beneath the ploughshare, it had beamed Joog 
eDough on a poet's eye to inspire the moat touching 
strain that had been breathed ever since the days of old 
Chaucer :— 

" Ciuiia blew the bitter biting north 
Upon thy early, humbla birth; 
Tet cheerfully fhou glinted forth 

Amid the storm, 
Soaroe rciired abeve (he parent earth 

Thy tender form. 
■' The flaunting flo^rei-s our gardens yield 
High aheltoring woods and wa'a maun ahieid; 
But thou, beneath the random bield 

(y clod or Btaae, 
Adorne the bietie stibhle-field. 

The flower and its fete called up, to Bnrns's fancy, asso- 
ciations of maiden innoceuoe abused and ruin's plongh- 
Bhare driving over the short-lived happiness of auflerini' 
merit; but this ai-ticle of the poetic creed, neglected for 
five centuries, has been reauiiounced more strongly by a 
kter voice : — 



Thoughts that do often 
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The dappctt lesponhs to Cbaucer's im-igi native and 
thoughtful lo¥e of nif urp s Immbleit forma comes from 
the idtest of hia §reat sutLCssors, who hia thus taken 
up •>■ strain that hid heen hushed for near tyo hun- 
dred yean,— 1 btrain of j,TT,titude is well as of poetry (o 
the modest flower, &•, the oiigin of tiiluus sjintuil 
emotions : — 

"A bundrad times, bj rock or Ixiwer, 
Ere thus X bave loin couclied un hoar, 
HoTo I derives from thy swset power, 

Somo nppielieQsiaii, 
Borne stuacly love, soma brief delight 



" If statolj pnssions in me barn. 
And ono cbnnee look to thoe ahonia turn, 
I dtint out of an humbler urn 
A lowlier pleasure: — 
The bom Ely sympatliy that tceds 
The eommnn life our nature breeds, — 
A wisdom fitted to the needs 
Of hearts at leisurB. 

" And all day long I number yet. 
All seasons through, another debt, 
Which I, nterevor thou art met. 

To tbee am Offing; 
An instinct call il,— a blind acnse,- 
A happy, geniiil influence. 
Coming oiie knows not how, nor whence, 
Nor whither going. 

"Childof the year! that round dost run 
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TIij long-!ost p. 
Dear ah alt thou 



I lave noticed the iudependenco of Chaucer's genius 
lu seeking the native sources of poetic inspiration; hut, 
in doing so, I should give a falae idea of his productions 
if I left tho impression that they were chiefly of his own 
invention. He was a TOluminona poet; so much so that 
the press of his country has as yet furnished no worthy 
edition of his entire works. Ihiring the greater part 
of Lis life his literary efforts were devoted to translating 
and paraphrasing the poets of France and Italy and of 
anoieut Rome. Of these works the most elahorate was 
the "Somaunt of the Hose," a version of the French 
allegorical and romantic poem with that title, and the 
poem of "Troilus and Crcsaida," principally imitated 
from Boccaccio, bat with large additions. Dealing with 
a language of which tho vocabulary waa yet unsettled 
and the metres not reduced to system, Chaucer was thus 
gradually invigorating his genius for the chief work on 
which his ikme rests. It is a remark of Mr. Ellis, ia his 
esoeUent " Specimens of the Early English Poets," that it 
may be doubted whether he thought himself sufficiently 
qualified to undertake an original composition (ill he was 
sisty years of age, at which time it ia conjeotured he 
began to execute the plan of his " Canierlmry Tales." 
The arrangement of the poem bearing this tide into one 
harmonious series was a conception that would do credit 
to any period of literatni'e. If suggested, as is probable, 
by the "Becameron" of Boccaccio,— where a company 
is represented as having retired to a place of safetjr from 
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jy Mr. 

Coleridge, from all reproach of unfeelingness to wliioh 
the plan of tte Italian author exposes his narrators. 

Chaucer's plan was to present a colleotioa of narrative 
poema, enliyened by a variety both of subject and of tone, 
comprehending the range of tragic and comic invention. 
A usage of the Middle Ages, still prevalent in the poet's 
day, afforded an appropriate mode of executing the idea. 
The work opens with an allusion to the season of the 
year when the mild temperature of spring tempted people 
from all quarters of England to journey on pilgrimages 
to the shrine of the sainted martyr at Canterljury. The 
poet, bent on the same pious errand, finds himself a lodger 
at the Sign of the Tabard, in Southwark, in company 
with the promiscuous gathering of pilgrims of various 
occupations and spheres of life as well as both sexes. 

The prologue to the Canterbury Tales is an elaborate 
description of this company, and, beyond al! question, 
gives the modern reader a more complete notion of the 
manners and customs of the fourteenth century than 
could hy any research he gathered from historical records. 
The state of sodety, the way of life, the social habits of 
oui ancestors, five hundred years ago, aie vividly presented, 
with various dttails the memory of which must hai e 
perished h'^d it not been perpetuited hy the oonservatii e 
magic of the poet The pioluf,ue is a complete poem in 
itself, not piesentiug indeed proofs of Ohiucers high- 
est powers, but ibounding in strokes of the hippie^t dis- 
cnmmation of chiiactei, and wonderfally graphic as -i. 
delineation of life with all its actual varieties It pines 
the authui, too ai not onlj nn of fhp mhi '=1 bill liic if 
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CHAUCER'S HOMOniL 101 

the most ancoessful of English satirists. The satire most 
genial to the gentle epirit of Chaucer is that in which 
the serious is blended with the playful. He was a kindly- 
tempered humourist, hotter pleased to touch with a ten- 
der hand the weaknesses of men than to task their folHes 
and their crimes. There is in his chiding more of tho 
placid amile of Horace than the fierce indignation of 
Juvenal. The various portraits in the prologue owo their 
effect in a high degree to the delicacy of the satirist's 
strokes. We see the shipman, sunhumt and managing 
his steed with a sailor's usual style j the prioress, with the 
precision of a nun, finding herself in a somewhat mised 
and secular society, and with her amiahle affectation of 
both in the pronunciation of her French and the fashions 
at the table, and yet withal a natural placidity shining 
through her assumed stateiiness. In the descriptions of 
the aergeant-at-law aad the doctor of physic, Chaucer'a 
skill in bringing out a characteristic trait in a very few 
words is espeoially conspicuous. Of the lawyer, it is said,— - 



With a memory stored with judicial decisions and the 
statutes of the realm, he is portrayed as the busiest of 
mortals ; and then it is added, with that quiet humour 
which is forever jetting out of Chaucer's pages, — 

The doctor of physio is described as deep-versed iu sur- 
gery, and in the natural magic and astrology which made so 
large a part of the medical practice of the Middle Ages : — 
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" Anon he gave to the eiok men his (help ;) 
Full ready tad ho Lis apothecaries. 
To send him dtugges and his lettuuiiea. 
For, cohe of them made olher for to winne, 
Thoir friendship was not nem6 to boginue." 

The satire stops not witli ttis allusion to tte doctor and 
apothecary playing into each otter's hands ; for, after an 
imposing list of his medical authoritieSj one expressive 
line informs ns that 

" Ilia stndy w^a hut little on the Bible;" 

a reproach on the medical profession the justice of 
■which I shall not assume to disciiss. Sufficient is it for my 
purpose, in commenting on Chancer's powers of satire, to 
remark that it is a reproach at one time so current that it 
called forth a vindication in that curious treatise, the Ee- 
Ugio Medici of Sir Thomas Brown. The same subject, 
with a suggestion of the cause, is also alluded to by one 
of the dramatic poets of a subsequent age; — 

" I havB hoard, — how true 
I know not,— most physieiana, as they grow 
arealec in akiU, grow lass in their religion,— 
Attribnting so much to natural causes 
That they hare little faith in that they onnnot 



The most esquisitely-drawn character—m 
in its simplicity and grace — is that of the clergyman. I 
(an quote no better specimen of Chaucer's descriptive 
style, prefacing it with a remark which may give addi- 
tiojial interest to the passage, — -that it has been conjectured 
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ttat the poet had the original of the portrait in tia 
friend, the pioua rector of Lutterworth, the first of the 
great Eeformers, John Wichf. It has also been sup- 
posed that Drjdea applied his imitation of the passage to 
the pious Bishop Ken; and one of tho commentators 
suggests that Goldsmith cast his eye on Chaucer's en- 
gaging description, and accordingly transferred a trait or 
two of the clerical character in its brighter view to the 
preacher in his "Deserted Village." 

" A good mon tliere wss of religioun. 
That ytoa a pooie piirsoa of the town ; 
But rioh he was of iolj thougbt and work; 
He wag ailao a leoJnSd man, a olei'fe, 
That Chriate's gospel truly wouldS preaoli ; 
His paiishens devontl; nould !io tciuih ; 



Aad 


in adversity full patient. 


Wide was his parish and housss far asunder, 


But he no left nought for no rain nor thuudoi 


Ins! 


oknese and in misi^hief, to visit 


The flu-thest in hia pariah. 






He 6. 


itte not Me benefice to hire. 


And left bis sheep, accumbred in the mire. 


Audi 


ran iuio London, unto Saint Paule'3, 


To Be 


eien him a chantry for aoula. 


Orw 


ith a brotherhood to be witiold. 


Bntd 


Iwelt at home and liepte well his fold ; 


So til 


at the wolf ue mode it not miscarry. 


Hew 


M a shepherd, and no meroennry; 


And, 


tho- he holy wore, and virtuous. 


Hew 


as to ^nfal man not dispitous; 


Heo 


f hia speeoh^ dangerous, no digne. 




u his teaching discreet and benign. 


Todi 


rawen folk to heaven with faL'ness, 


Bjg 
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f were any person obstiuate, 
LTOuld he finibben sharply for 



Among the pUgrima going to Canterbury, and thus 
chance-Golicctod at the inn at Souttwark, it is i^reeii, at 
the suggestion of their host, that, for mutual aimisemeat, 
ea«h one shall tell at least one tale in going and another 
on their return from Canterbury. This is tlie fable of the 
poem, in the execution of which it was contemplated by 
the author to connect the narratives by appropriate intro- 
ductions and by episodes prompted by the incidents of 
the pilgrimage. It would cany me beyond my limits to 
enter upoa any thing like a critical analysis of this series 
of twenty-three narrative poems, which are finely intro- 
duced by the " Knight's Tale," — the tragic stoiy of Pala- 
nioD and Arcite. The framework of the tales is, in most 
if not in ovory instance, borrowed from older poets, 
especially those of Italy; but this was a process which, 
aa with Shakspeare, still left ample scope for originality. 
The meation of the great dramatic poet reminds me of 
another important resemblance between the constitution 
of his mind and Chancel's. I mean that possession, ia 
equal congeniality, of tragic and comic powers, which is 
one of the signs of the highest order of human genius. 
The most intelligent editor of the " Canterbury Tales," 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, has noticed, as a great difference, that in 
the serious pieces Chaucer often follows the author he 
borrows from with the servility of a mere translator; 
whereas, in the comic, he is generally satisfied with borrow- 
ing a slight hint of his subject, which he varies, en- 
larges, and embellishes at pleasure, aad gives the whole 
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the air and colour of an ongiual, — a, ai^n that hh geniua 
rather led him to compnsitiuns ui the latter kind. It 
appears to me, however, thit the admitibie pathos which 
is so often to he met with on hit, pages may well impair 
somewhat the confidence of this opinion , and I cannot 
hat feel that it is diffii,ult, if not impossible, to pronounce 
whether the natural hent of his genius was to tragedy or 
comedy. Whichever opinion may he adopted, it would, 
indeed, he a wrong, heoanse a partial, judgment; for 
there is an order of imaginations, to which Chaucer's 
belongs, which is comprehensive of the whole range 
of human emotions, having at command alike both tears 
aad smiles. How vain, for instance, and how shallowi 
would be the criticism which would seek to decide 
whether the characteristic power of the mind which 
created Hamlet and which created Falsfaff was either 
tragic or comic, instead of a larger energy inclusive of 
them both I It is indeed true that there pervades the 
writings of Chaucer a hearty and manly cheerfulness so 
easy and unaffected that it suggests the thought rather 
of a joyous temperament than the meditative cast of 
mind for which he was distinguished. It is impossible 
to read his poetry without being impressed with a sense 
of his deep insight into human nature, and, besides 
that, his strong and weE- disciplined judgment and good, 
plain, practical common sease. And here let me take 
occasion to say that I hold that habit of plain philo- 
sophy — tho power of looking at things aright — to be a 
trait of true genius. In the course of these lectures I 
shall be able — I know that I shall be able — to show yon 
that the freaks and caprices of the intellect, perverse 
notions, and morbid, distempered feelings, belong to the 
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secondary order of mind and that it la t. misenble 
filliioy wl 1 b a cr bea tbem to pen us f tbe fir^t rani. 
I sball 1 a¥0 ois on to deal w th tbe pioluetions of 
sj ts as pi ouiS IS J17 t! it have dkrned tbe ann la 
of tbe bumau m nl ini ft ti em pr \e tbit tbe 
rej oacb of tbe wron^ bead or tbe w on^ leart la falsely 
cast upon true genius. The good ^ense I ba¥e spcken 
of as a trait of Chaucer's character is finely &sh bited in 
tbe course of tbe tale told by tbe Oxford Student — tbe 
story of the patient G-risilda, — that p^ttLrn of womin s 
endurance, — a wife cbosen from bumble life by a noble 
husband, who is led by a strange f^ncy to subje t hor 
patience to trials tbe severest his ingenuity c uld devise 
l« wound a wife's and a mother s beirt The poet gives 
the narrative as if tis own patieni. could ill biook the 
heartless trifling with tbe heroine . — 

" Ha tid asaajSd her enongh bafoce. 
And foQDii hec ever good. What needoth it 
Her foe to tempt, and always mora aad more f 
Though soma men prnise it for a aubtla wit 
(Bnt, as for me, I saj that evil it fit) 
T'assay a wife when that there ia no neoiJ, 
And pntten hur in imgaish and in drede." 

An officer is sent to tear her cMld from the mother's 
arms and to take it away to death. Aftor the silence 
of her first amazement, — 



And meekly aha to tha aergennt 
So BE he was a worthy gentlema 
That she might kiss har ehUd er 
And in Lar lap this little child a1 
With full sad fact), and 'gan tha 
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HIS EBSPBCr FOR TIIB FEMALE SEX. 107 

And tlius ahe siud, in her lienigno Yoiae,— 
'Farewell, my child; I shall tliea never see; 
But, since I have Uiee marked with the oross. 
Of Hie thiltS Sulber bleaaed majaat thou be. 
That for us died upon a oroes of tree. 
Thy souie, litae child, I him betake; 
Por fiiia night ahalt tiou dion for my sake."' 

The tone of Chaucer toward woman is the thoughtful 
defereneo of a Christian gentleman, or, to nse a term 
perhaps more appropriate to the age in which he flou- 
risliei^ a Christian knight,— a spirit as remote on the one 
hand from flippant contempt as on the other from vapid 
and eentimental adoration. In the tale I have just 
quoted from, he adds, — 

"Men speak of Job, nnd most for his humblesB; 
As olerkes, when th«m lis^ oan well indite 
Namely of men, but as in Bothfaslneasa. 
Though olerkes praisen nomea but a lite, 
There aaa do man in humbleaa him aequite 
As woman oan, no can be half so true 
Aa woman be." 

The w t ngt of CI a oer have an interest in conneo- 
t on w th eccles aaf eaf history; for, abounding as they 
do m keea ind edmest sat re of clerical and monastic 
ab OB they have t uly been reckoned among the means 
by wh h p jolir a nt nt was animated and prepared 
for the gieat h-tnge of tho lleforniatioa. The celebrated 
John Fos, the martjrologist, expressed surprise that they 
wore suffered to elude ecclesiastiea] censorship, whose 
severity was spent on many less influendal productions. 
Not to Such abuses was the satire of Chaucer confined; 
and it is a proof of the vigour of his mind that in one 
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ictima to i 

of others. It is 
of the folly and 



of tlio " OauterbTiry Talcs," apparently prompted by a 
Budden indignation, he has turned tho light of his 
genius upon the grand deliisiou of the Middle Ages, — 
the search for the philosopher's stone. Tho tale ia a 
curious and elaborate representation of the slcighta of 
alchemy, written no doubt for the purpose of rescuing 
the simple-minded from falling 
of their own and the artful impositii 
conceived ia a most vivid detestati 
falsehood ; and, with other manifestations of the 
spirit, shows how largely this old poet shared that one 
prime element of a poet's heart, — the love of truth. 

There is an important question as to the influence of 
Chaucer's poems on the English language. On this point, 
opinions the most opposite have been sustMued. On the 
one Land, by an early e^mologist he has been condemned 
as its chief corrupter; as having brought infti the lan- 
guage, in the strong phrase of the writer, "cart-loads of 
Norman words," — a reproach which has been repeated by 
many later authors; on the other hand, it is to this same 
Chaucer was applied the phrase so often quoted in igao- 
ranoe alike of its authorship and of its application, — " the 
well of English undefiled." This tribute to his illustrious 
predecessor in verse was from the poet Spenser. The 
full examination of this subject would involve details 
not suited to the oceasion. The Saxon and Norman 
languages, or, to describe them by other names, the 
English and !EVench, were not then two distinctly-separ- 
rated streams. They were beating together in stormy 
agitation, and no one could either control the tide or 
foresee its future course. It waa Chaucer's fate to float 
upon those waves. " If," says the poet's most intelligent 
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editor, " we could suppose that the English idiom in the 
age of Chaucer remaiucd pure and unmixed as it was 
Bpoken in the court of Alfred or Egbert, and that the 
French was stiB a foreign or at least a separate lan- 
guage, is it credible that a poet, writing in English on 
the most familial subjects, would staff his compositions 
with French words and phr^es which must have been 
unintelligible to the greatest part of his readers ? Or, if he 
had been so very absurd, is it conceivable that he should 
havo immediately become not only the most idmired but 
also the most popular writer of his times and countiy^ 
It was CliHueer's misfortune to have only an unf rmed — 
an unripe— language; but, to prove that his influence 
on that language was powerful and happy, it is encu^h 
to observe the strength of thought, the vanetj of feeling, 
the delicate shades of meaning, of which he made the 
language expressive. It is no proof of Chaucei s having 
corrupted a pure dialect that the lan^u ige of his poems 
has become obsolete, and that, too, not recentlyj tor an 
English historiaa writing two hundred years ago re- 
marks that an Bnglishmaa needs an interpreter to under- 
stand Chaucer's English. It is also well as wittOy 
observed by the same wnter — the chui-oh-historian, 
Fuller — that, if the poet left the English tongue so bad, 
how much woi-se did he find it 1 and accoi-dingly he 
g es h u the J a se of h n^ refined and 11 n uate 1 t 
It 8 t! e op n on al of ■t ve y oompet nt jud e n 
own d y t be n^ rema ked by Smithey th t no oti r 
county has any w te eff cted s m h with a 1 aJf 
formed language Pet, what was pop 1 r nd 

reie t wl t w s I b he at u e fln I nd 

en ch d t J h 1 e h h h ot he I a b m 
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oonsistency is doomed to grow oljsolete; and a poet of the 
seveateentli century — Waller — thua deplores the wrong 
done by tte hand of Time to tlie early poota ; — 

" We nrita in eand ; our language grows. 
And like the tide our work o'arflows. 
Chaucer bis sense Ban only boast, — 
The glorj of hia numbers ]ost; 
Toaia bare defaced his matohieaa atrain: 
And yet he did not aiag in vain," 

A literary question lias aJao been made respecting the 
character of Chaucer's versification; and it maybe con- 
sidered an undecided discussion, with high authority on 
each side, whether bis verse is rhytbmioal, to be read by 
cadence, admitting a considerable variety in the number 
of syllables in oaoh line, or metrical, — that is, with fixed 
metres and limited to ten or eleven syllables. This ques- 
tion is one too much of technical prosody to be more than 
alluded to. But, as has been well remarked by one of the 
disputants, "be it as it may, it is no slight proof of Chau- 
cer's sagacity that be should have pitched the key and 
detennined the length of verso which, after so many 
experiments and the lapse of nearly five centuries, have 
been found to accord best with the genius of language, 
and that hia 'riding rhyme,' under the more dignified 
denomination of the 'heroic couplet,' should be the 
measure which Diyden and Pope and their followers 
have preferred to II th rs f g nd lofty subjeots." 

The extend d pi f th p m of the Canterbury 
Tales, as stated th p 1 tni w ever accomplished; 
and it stands th m hty fra t f the genius of the 
first of the gi t E Iisb p t — rpassed in the ver- 

satility of hi ( w rs ly by tb pproachahle genius 
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of Shakspeare. The plan was wonderfully elaborate, and 
wonderfully achieved, too, when we consider that it was 
entered on hy the poet at the advanced age of threescore. 
Life was too short for the vast speculations of the poet's 
imagination; for not only does tte proposed series of the 
tales remain unaccomplished, but it will he remembered 
hat it is over the imperfect fragment of one of them 
that Milton laments in that fine passage of " II Penseroso" 
where ho craves tte power to call up the lost poots from 
oblivion : — 

" ssd virgin, Uiat thy poiver 
Might raise Musajus from bis bower, 
Or bid the aonl of Orphaua sing 
Such notes b£, wsrbleii to the sttiiig. 
Drew iron tooia donn Pluto's oheek. 
And mado hell grant what love did seek 1 
Oil, onll up him that left half told 
The Blory of Caml>usciiQ bold; 
Of CiunbD]] and of Algarsifo, 
And who had CanooS to wife, 
That owned the lirtnous ring and glass; 



That Chaucer did not achieve all that his genius 
meditited wa^ a misfoitnne; hut the truth must not be 
withhold that theio rests on hia memory the reproach of 
having iQ some of his productions stained his inspirations 
with the giossness of his times. That it was the gross- 
nr ^s of an age still rude ami unrefined is the extenuation. 
It IS a plea whirh miy well be uttered in apology for one 
the geneiil tendency of whose poetry is indisputably 
moral The blemishes which disfigure it arc of that kind 
which may dis^^ust hut which can scarcely contaminate 
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His gentle spiiit tad its season of contrition for hw 
poems wtich "sounenunto Sin," and for which he prajed 
forgiveneas. In the hour of death the thought of their 
popularity was agon j to him : he is said to have 
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■'The ivresUmE of tbs worH asketh a faU ; 




Here is i.o homa : here ia but wlldcrpesse. 




Forth, pilgrim ! forth, beast, ont of thj stall! 




Look up on high, and thBDk thy God of all." 



th' ' 
i I 



Chauoer died in the year 1400, leaving the countless 
generations who repeat the English tongue a body of 
poetry which, if destined m the lapse of time to be 
wrapped in the dust of an aiiHiiutti,d di ilect, was destined 
also to contribute to thi, development of the genius 
of some of the mightiest ot bis buecesf^ors His tomb 
was in the city of bis buth, in that consecrated re- 
ceptacle of the dead wheie, in honour of bim,— the father 
of English poetry,— have since been gathered, in the Poets' 
Comer of the Abbey, the remains and the monuments of 
the family of the bards of England. "He lies buried," 
says Fuller, "in the south aisle of St. Peter's, Westminster, 
and since bath got the company of Spenser and Drayton, — 
a pair royal of poets, enough almc«t to make passengers' 
feet more metrically who go over the place where so uiueli 
poeticjJ duct is interred." 
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LECTUEE IV. 
ggtnsn mxb Hit gtinsfrtbg. 

EelapsB in Euglisli Pootry after Chaucer from 1100 lo 15BS— Ita 

The Reformation and Queen Blisabetli— Wjatt and Surrey— Tlie 
Sonnet-Blank Versa— Sackville—Eliaabeth'a reign and character- 
Classical learning— The Brilisli Chttreh— Spanaer'B birth, in A.i>, 
1&63— The Shepherd's Calendar- Its Allegory— Tie Friendship of 
Sydney— Spanaer'a Raaidence in Ireland— The Fairy Queen, in 
1590— Sir Walter Raleigh— The great work of Spenser— Milton'a 
praiae— Spenaer'a mighty Imagination — Appeal to loinaB sympa- 
Ihiea— Chivalrio spirit— Religious aim— Mr. Hftllatn'a critioiam— 
Hymn to Beanty— The Spenserian Stanza — Alliteration — Hia 
blemishes— The Ipithalaioiuni— Dealb, i.K. 1598— The British 
Minatrelsy and Ballads— Kinmout "Willie— Sir Patrick Bpens— 
Armationg's Good-nigbt 

I FEEL great' reluctance to occupy one moment of your 
time with, words of apology; for, wliile no one can be 
better aware than I am how often these lectures will stand 
in need of it, I trust it is the dictate of a truer modesty 
which prompts me to set them before you simply with- 
out pretension and without apology. There is, however, 
an embarrassment I cannot escape, which I therefore wish, 
to mention in one or two words : I mean the perplexity 
between a, desire to do all the justice I can to eaoh subject 
as it rises np in its abundance to my mind, and, on the 
other hand, the ajisiety not to trespass too largely on your 
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patience, — a point on wibioli I am tlie more solicitons 
beeaose of the very kind attention that thus far has heeu 
extended to me. The subject allotted to this evening 
transcends reasonable bounds, at the risk of impairing 
unity of impression. 

It is somewhat unfortunate for the complete propriety 
of the metaphor by which Chaucer is so often designated, 
that the "morning star" of English poetry was not 
followed by the light of day. The genius of the first of 
OTir English poete shone, indeed, like the last of the starry 
host newly risen above the outline of some dark mountain, 
but not, like it, to mingle its beams with the light of the 
coming dawn. That early outbreak of imagination was 
not followed by the flood of Jight which flows in with 
the perfect day, which was still far distant. 

One of the most remarkable of these relapses in intel- 
lectual advancement is the long interval between the 
death of Oliaucer, in the year 1400, and the birth of the 
nest of Englaad's great poets, Edmund Spenser, in 1553. 
This period of more than a century and a half is com- 
paratively a desolate tract; and, parting with Chaucer in 
the era of the Middle Ages, we gain companionship with 
no other master-spirit until within the domain of modeiQ 
times. With a beauty of illustration which does not 
often adorn the pages of Warton's "History of English 
Poetry," bo happily compares the appearance of Chaucer 
in the language to a premature day in spring, after which 
the gloom of winter returns and the buds and blossoms 
which have been called forth by a transient sunshine are 
nipped by frosts and scattered by storms. 

For this blank in the annals of the English Muse there 
roust have been causes, — some, it may be, beyond the sight 
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of philosophy; for it seems to me tlat the vast up I 
ocean of the human mind has its tides, not 1 ke the d uly 
currents whieli are swajed by the near infl c o of tl o 
moon, but with an ebb and flood oaduring for some n 
known term of a.ges and ruJed by God's hidden prov 
deuce o¥or the destinies of mankind. Without the efore 
venturing to penetrate into regions where apecuKt n 
should humbly veil its eyes, there still are causes wh eh 
may he assigned for the interruption of Engl sb 1 tc atu e 
during the fifteenth century; — seven reigns of d [uted 
legitimacy, thirty years of civil slaughter wh oh fi st 
brutalized and then crushed the nation's heart so that to 
this day the hues which the Creator's hand has given to 
the rose seem stained with blood. The period succeed- 
ing the wars of the Houses of York and Lancaster was 
not such as to give the needed repose to the nation's 
spirit, wretchedly wasted by its long agony. The reign 
of the second of the TudoiB, — 

" Ttat majeelio lord 
■ffbo brake the bonds of Borne,"— 

was a time of ecclesiastical revolution, calmed, indeed, 
during the few short years of that saintly youth, — 



But the nation, crushed by the dor 
was soon to rise to ita highest elevation under the sway 
of another. It la not mj theme to discuss the character 
of Queen Elizabeth, toweighher power of sovereignty with 
her feminine or uofemininc ii'ailties, presenting bar in 
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one li^tt as deacr 1 cl bj tte poet Gray, — -with "lion port 
and awe nnand n^ fjce/ ui in ancther, or it imj bi, 
only a d flere t sta e f the 'same li^ht — tte inmiitable 
virago Mcord ng to the free and more familiir descnp 
tion of S r Wi te S tt Euoufjli for the present siit 
ject is f that the forty tour yeira during whioh she leld 
the sceptre is the moat glorious of tte English reigns, 
whether the souices of that glory are to be traced to the 
soyerei^n heiself, oi to the wisdom ot the ouunsellois or 
the couiaoe of the soldiers by whom hei thione was en 

In speAing of the hteraiy luterreign between Chaucei 
and Spenser f^r the purpose of i E;eneral impression, I 
should give a very erroueouB view were I to leave you to 
suppose that during that period of more than a century 
and a half the voice cf the English Muse was hushed 
It did not, indeed produce works belonging, like the Can 
terbury Tales and the Fairy Queen, to the higbtst order 
of poems but there fiounsbel those who wi,ll desei-ve 
notice before entering on the more gloiiona Elizabethan 

It is nsual to mark the e-vrly part of the sixteenth cen 
tury as an eprch in the history if English poetry and 
justl) 60 when we consider the impio\emBnt it received 
from two poets who lived during the leign of Henry VIII , 
and whose names aie scnrce aepanble, fiom eaily and long 
association. They were men of aiistocratic rank— Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, the lover of Anne Eoleya, and Heiiiy 
Howard, the ill fated Eail of Surrey, the latter espeoi'dly 
being esteemed one of the chief reformers of Ennlish 
verse. Acquaintance with the more refined poetrv of 
Italy, acquired either 1)> direet [ pr^ nil inteieoui o or by 
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study, intTOduoed importaat changea into that of Eng- 
land. Harsh, pedantic, and unpootical fashions of speech, 
an ambitious style which betrayed itself as early as the 
time of Chaacer aad heeame more prevalent afterwards, 
were thrown aside. The language was made at once 
more gracefiil and more simple, and Italian forms of 
verse introduced. The sonnet was for the first time 
naturalized into English poetry, to prove, as I shall show 
hereafter, congenial with its spirit and fitted to he tlie 
vehicle of a vast vai'iety of thoughts and emotions. The 
metres of English verse were more strictly disciplined ; so 
that the merit has been claimed for Surrey of having been 
the first to lay aside the early rhythmical form for the more 
regular metrical construction. There is, moreover, due to 
him, beyond all question, the fame of having given the 
first example of blank verse, — that form which has proved 
BO eminently and peculiarly adapted to the language that 
it has been well said to deserve the name of the English 
metre, — a construction, as we shall familiarly see in the 
series of these lectures, so rich and varied in its music : 
for it will sound to us in the mighty drama of Sliak- 
speare, in the epic language of the Paradise Lost, in the 
more humblo strains of The Task, and the utterance of 
the high philosophy of The Excursion. 

It is worthy of notice that Surrey brought to the cause 
of letters an influence important in that period, — the in- 
fluence arising from dignity of rank and honourable 
public services. He was noble by birth and by character, a 
courtier and a soldier ; but his bright career had a destiny 
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— to a child's fancy the British Blue-Beard of its stoiy- 
hook, — driving from him his wives, the mothers of his 
children, and devoting more than one fair neck, onoe lov- 
ingly emhraced, to the hloody handling of tte esecutioner. 
What reign in the range of history so esecrahle ? And let 
me help your hearts to a still more fervid hatred by re- 
minding you what was almost the last a^t of it. Henry 
Howard had been in childhood an inmate of the palace, 
— the playmate of the monarch's child; and when he grew 
into manhood he was a loyal and honoured courtier and 
a gallant and trusted soldier. But it was Surrey's fate, 
and his only crime, to bear the name of Howard, — a name 
which had newiy become odious to the despot's ear. He 
was committed as a traitor to the Tower; and, in the 
very same week in which death was slowly travelling 
through the unwieldy bulk of the bloated tyi'ant, the 
young poet, the gallant Surrey, at the age of twenty- 
seven, laid down his head to meet a traitor's death upon 
the scaffold. 

Another copartnership iu poetry, closer than that of 
Surrey and Wyatt and suggesting very different associa- 
tions, is to be briefly noticed in the succeeding reign of 
Edward VI., when was produced the first metrical version 
in English of the Psalms of David, by tw wn wh 
names have become the symbols of dulne nd w tch 
versification, — Thomas Sternhold and John H pk 
would assuredly he a bold attempt to vin m ts 

long-continued reproach the poetical chai f h 

two good men. They were indeed for th m p b 
sorry versifiers, in whose hands the sublimity — or, to use a 
more adequate term, the omnipotence — of the original 
Hebrew psalmody was often lost in their flat and prosaic 
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piraseolc^ and clumsy metres. But it Bhould lie re- 
membered that the translation of the Psalms into Eng- 
lish metre is an enterprise that bas never yet been suc- 
cessfully achieved, though even the name of Milton 
stands among those by whom it has been adventured. 
It is also to be remembered that honourable testimony 
bas been borne by high authority to the esactuess of the 
old version in its oorrespondence to the Hebrew text, and 
that ita faults are redeemed by some passages of true 
poetic spirit, a vigour, a simplicity, and a dignity, befitting 
the lofty theme. The load of obloquy which rests on 
the memory of Sternboid and Hopkins should be light- 
ened a Uttle when we meet with a stanza such as this : — 

"The Lord descended from atovB, and bowed the heavens most high. 
And underncoth his faet lie oast the durkncaa of the eky : 
On chernb lad on uheruhim fill oiaUj he re le 
And on the Ttm„ of mighty w nd^ came fljing all abroad." 

My desgn howevtr, in idveiting to this metrical 
version, is not to discuss its merits, but to remark that it 
served to incorporate, m how rude soever a form, into 
English poetry that wjiideitul aeiies of songs which 
" Heaven s high mrase whiipered to David," — ^wonder- 
ful in its ■ilaptation to the t,hmi,h m all ages and in all 
nations, to the chnrcb in victory or in wo, and to 
each Christian for all moods of devotion — his season 
of thanksgiving ind joy, his hours of peril and affliction 
and of contiite agony. It was this version that fitted to 
English lips the music of the royat inspired singer; and, 
as the homely verses were year after year familiarized in 
the people's devotions, the matchless imagery of the 
Hebrew poetry was sinking into the hearts of the men 
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of Cn^l iiid and iiisjiinii„ thit s'ioied oharactpi which 
IS tlie gloiy i"f ill the highest inspiration of ED^lish 
poetry 

Just at the Jose of tho jfloomy rei^n of Quoin Mary 
there ippeiied one poetioal effu'Jion shuwmg a fjice if 
imagination which would have placed its author m tl e 
highest rank of mi poets hal he not lehnquiahed his 
mapiration fui the exclusive devotion of his genius 
during a veiy long hfe to the political aeniee cf his 
country "The Mmour of Magistrifc^ was tho title 
cf a work pLnned by Thcmas Saclrville, Lord Buck 
huist and intended t> compiiso a series of nwmtivea 
of the disasters of men eminent in English Listoiy Thi, 
first of these, with the poetical preface, or " Induction, ' 
as it IS Btjled, wis ^11 thit he cmtributed, but m those 
few hundred lines theie was an inventiie energy the 
like of which the English Muse had not before shown, 
and a gloiaus o ershadiwm^ of the allegonci! imagine 
tion which socn after rose in the ' Fairy Queen. &acL. 
ville's "Induction" stands as the chief — the only great — ■ 
poem between the times of Chaucer and of Spenser. 
Allegorical poetry presents no more vivid imago than 
in that single line of his peraonificatiou of Old Age, — 

"His withBred Est Btill etriking at DeaOi'a door,—" 

or the masterly personification of War : — 

"Lsitly Btooda Warre, in glitterjng arms jclad. 
With vieogB grim, sterne looka, and blaokly hewea 
In his right hand it naked eworde he hod. 
That to the hiltas was al wlti hlood imbrewed ; 
Aud in his left (that kings and iingdoracs rewa J) 
Famine and fyer he hold, and therewythiUl 
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" Cidas lie sakt, ood roalmeE that whilom fiQwarod 
In honour, glory, and rule, aliove the beat, 
ilB overwhclmode, and all thejr fame dorowerod, 
CcDSumed, doati^yad, nailed, and uever oeast 
Xyll he thojc wealth, their name, and all opprest. 
His fftoB foreiewed with woundes, and by hia aide 
There hung hia toige with gashes deepe and -vrydo. 

" In rnlUs of which dapaynted there no found 
Deadly Debate, al full of anakej heate, 
That with a bloody fillet was jtound, 
Outbreathing nonght lut diaoord eTBiywhere." 

What a gloomy conception, was the plan of the poem,— ■ 
tte stories of the miseries of the great ! It was con- 
genial to the reign in wliioh it was composed, and has 
been compared to a landscape on which the sun ne^er 
shines. More than that might be said. There cot only 
hung on Sackville's poetie genius a gloomy shade, hut it 
may be thought to haTe taken its colour from the lurid 
light of the flames of religious persecution. We may 
picture to our fancies this thonghtful poet turning his 
footsteps beyond the confines of London, on a winter's 
day, — the dreary season described at the openiag of the 
poem, — wandering till nightfaJl :— 

" The darks Lad dimmed ihe day ore I was ware :" 

And what was the spectacle he might have encountered? 
The dispersiog throng, that had just gathered round the 
stake where flames had wrapped a martyr's body, the 
fire not yet extinct in the smouldering ashes; and per- 
haps the desolated family — fbe outcast wife and children 
— lingering on the spot where a spiritual hero had sealed 
his faith. It was a fit age for poetry's darkest concep- 
tions; and readily might Sackville frame his gloomy per- 
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eouification of sorrow to guide tim in fancy into tte 
re^Juia of doaih and to hear from tlie lips of the dead 
the stoty of their woes. Under this dreary guidance, his 
genias entered for a brief season into the shadowy domain 
of imagination; but soon after be turned the powers of 
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duty to heboid the last look of that royal tair one, and to 
witness the blow wbich severed from her now wasted body 
the bead which had once glittered with the diadems of 
both France and Scotland. It was also Lord Buckhurst's 
1 t' — 1 tb w perhaps the only two cafamitiea of 
hi 1 h -able career — to sit in judgment 

p tb li 1 f Ess s when that nobleman fell from tho 
I I f [ ly fiTOur. 

r g L 1 B ckimrst's poem to the time of Queen 

Mary I m w to tbe most illustrious period of 
E 1 b p try In using tbe Dame of Queen Eliza- 
b th to m k 1 te r J era there is a propriety beyond 
m b n 1 I onvenienoe. In the recorded in- 

p t u f tl M she fills so large a space, and genius 
poured f rth h b ndant streams of high-toned loyalty 
to b tb t tb tudent of literature must contemplate 
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this influence over the minds of lier contemporaries. It 
would be a small purpose for me to inquire how far the 
Jiterary loyalty of the age transcended its just bounds 
into the estravagancies of adulation. Sufficient ia the 
fact that such, whether in excess or not, was the pre- 
dominant feeling, of which, after all her pomp and 
power were in the grave, there ia familiar evidenoe in 
our very Bibles; for she stands recorded iu the preface 
to our English version in the glowing phrase, — " That 
bright occidental star, Queen Elizabeth, of most happy 
memory." It would carry me beyond my subject to 
treat of her character; but this I desire to say, — that 
the school in which this sovereign was trained was the 
school of adversity. History presents no finer con- 
trasts than between those two days of her life. The 
first, when, a culprit, on suspicion of treason, she was 
brought in custody along the Thames to be committed 
to the Tower, and, perceiving that the barge was steer- 
ing to the traitors' gate, she refused to enter that 
guilty portal, and, in the utter destitution of a young 
and helpless woman, called God to witness she was inno- 
cent. The refusal and the asseveration of innocence were 
unavailing; and the first intelligence that reached the 
prisoner announced that the scaffold had already drunk 
the blood of a meeker victim, — the Lady Jane Grey,— 
and she knew it was thirsting for hers. But the ear 
which is open when earthly roonarchs are deaf heard 
her cry of innocence, aud in the course of a few though 
weary years she wm again the inmate of the ancient 
fortress of the metropolis. She went forth the queen 
of a rejoicing nation, surrounded by cohorts of her 
devoted nobles and multitudes of a happy people; and, 
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before the crown was set upon hei brow, lifting her ejes 
to heaven, she poured forth, fervid thankfulness to the 
Almighty for his woadrous dealings, — for his wondrous 
mercies. "Wherever she moved," sajs the record of 
this tie fiist of her magnificent progresses, " it was to 
be greeted by the prayers, the shouts, the tender words 
and uplifted hands, of her people. To such as bade 
<God save Her Grace!' she said again, 'God save them 
all!' so that on either side there was nothing but glad- 
ness, nothing but prayer, nothing but comfort." 

Such was the fit opening of a reign for which was re- 
served a glory which shail fade only with the world itself, — 
the gloiy that rose upon our race in the genius of Edmund 
Spenser and William &hakspearo To the period usually 
comprehended in what is stykd the n^e of Queen Bliza- 
heth no less than about two bundled poets fire assigned 
by a catalogue which, by high authority is thought not to 
esceed the true number With reference to English 
literature, we speak of the age of Queen Elizabeth; but 
it is proper to discriminate, by noticing that there was in 
this particular a decided contrast between the early and 
late portion of the reign, and tliat it is only the last half 
to which this lustre properly belongs. It is this consi- 
deration which alone enables us to reconcile with a time 
estimate of the times Sir Philip Sydney's earnest com- 
plaint of the degraded condition of poetry. It was during 
the last twenty years of the reign that the flood of poetio 
light burst in: the large luminary of Spenser's genius 
had scarce mounted high enough above the horizon for 
its beams to kindle all they touched, when there arose the 
still more glorious shape of Shakspcavc's imagination, like 
Milton's seraph, — "another morn risen on mid-noon." In 
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treating of this period of literature, the nature of these 
lectures will oblige me to lamit my views to these two 
poets, the matchless types of their age, while, in doing so, 
I must pass in silence by not a few whose fame would 
have shone more brightly in a less perfect day. There 
was much to make the age eminently propitious to a great 
intellectual development. The language had gradually 
reached its full stature. It was not only adequate to the 
common wants of speech, but it was affluent in expressions 
which Lad become incorporated with it from the literature 
of antiquity. Classical learning in its best forms had been 
made, as it were, part of the modern mind of Europe; and 
in England, under Elizabeth, the great universities, which 
during the immediate previous reigns suffered from vio- 
lence, which had pierced even those tranquil abodes, were 
gathering anew their scattered forces. The attainments of 
the queen herself, acquired by the superior education 
which Henry Till, had the sagacity to give his daughters, 
(and as it ii one of the few good things to be said of him, 
kt lis not p^ss it hy,) created a sympathy, one of many, 
between her -rod the people. Besides the treasures of 
cinssical literature, necessarily limited somewhat to the 
learned, there was scattered through the realm a literature 
fimihar to the popular mind, — the Gothic, aa distinguished 
from olassieil lore, the early metrical romance, the ha!- 
ladi, and the minstrelsy in all its forms, — tales told by 
the fiieside in the long English winter evenings, and songs 
sung, as &haLspcare tells us, by women, as they sat 
epinnicg and weaving in the sun. The civil and religious 
condition of the country furnished another impulse to its 
mental advancement, for it abounded with all that could 
cheer and animate a nation's heait. I'hcre was the repose 
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from the a^ony of ecclesbstical persecution, aad it mattered 
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word of God had talten the foim of Eughsh words, and 
thus a sacred glory was reflected upon the language itself. 
The fitness of the language for yersiflcatioa had been 
greatly developed by the refinement and multiplicity of 
its metres, so that the rich and varied melody of English 
words became audible as the ancient rudeness of early 
dialects was cleared away. 

The life of Edmund Spenser was neariy coincident 
with the last half of the sixteenth century. Bom in 
1553, he died in 1598. The work which won for him 
rank among the poets was the now almost-forgotten poem 
entitled "The Shepherd's Calendar," — a series of twelve 
eclogues adapted to the twelve months of the year. 
Having closed his collegiate career at Cambridge, he dwelt 
for about the space of two years in the north of England, 
perhaps in the region whence in this century has issued 
BO noble a strain of poetry. One proof of the poetic 
temperament was here given ic Ms susceptibility to the 
attractions of a fair one, immortalized, though unrelenting, 
under the fanciful name of Rosahnd, The suit, though 
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unsuccessful, staoda recorded iu as sweet a line as ever 
told a poet's love : he 

"Wooad the widowed dangliter of (he glenao." 

The opening of Spenser's literary career strikes me as 
eminently cliaracteristic of his gentle spirit; for there was 
all the modesty of genius, conscious of powers already 
proved by retired efforts and whispering to itself mightier 
auhievementa in days to come, and yet withal timid in 
trusting to the world's rude handling its secret com- 
munings with the Muse. There was no precipitancy iu 
rushing into the arena of authorship. Not tali about his 
twenty-seyenth year was his first poem puhlished; and 
then it came forth without his name, dedicated in the 
feigned and humhie signature, "Imraerito," to Sir Philip 
Sjdaey ; — 

"Goe, little books; thjaclfe prasenl, 
As ehilda whose pireot is uakenl, 
To him that is the president 
Of nobleDOGse and ohiTnlriei 
Aiid if that Bnvia barlse at Ihee, 
As sore It will, for suooour See 
Uiider the shadow of his itiiig." 
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indifference, painfully as they seem to have presented 
themselves to the poet's sensitive apprehensions, was not 
strong enough to silence the voice of his genius, which 
sought utterance, as genius always speaks, alone from its 
own inward promptings : — 
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He sent fotth the "Calendar" not in boastful emi 
tion of more famous productions which had preceded 
not to gain indiscriminate applause, but the esteem 
the wise and good of hia own day by its deferential i 
tafion of those whom he looked up to as the masters 
English song : — 



The aspirations of Spenser did not fell; he acc[uired not 
the mere favour, not the mere pati'onage, hut that which 
comprehended botli,- — the friendship of a great and a good 
man, — that model of the perfect gentleman in a state of 
society where somewhat of the spirit of ehivaliy was 
passing away with its forms and giving place to the 
habits of more modern days, — Sir Philip Sydney. 

"The Shepherd's Calendar" is a pastoral in Uttle more 
than name; for, containing but few descriptive passages, 
either of the seasons or of natural scenery, it is in a great 
measure made up of allegorieal Uus n f th political 
history and religious differenc of h wn t mes, — the 
clergy of the Eoman Catholic an 1 P t t nt mmunions 
feeing respectively portrayed und th t an parent guise 
of two classes of shepherds. Th e. d f ea ly Engiieh 
poetry will find in these eclogues two fdbles — The Oalc 
and the Bi-amble" and "The Kid and the Pox" — not snr- 
passed in any period of our literature for the graceful plea- 
santry essential to that species of composition. It is worthy 
of remai'k that the phraseology of the " Calendai" is much 
antiquated beyond the time of ife author,— so much so as 
to require at the date of ifs publication an explanatory 
glossary. This may be attributed partly to a desire 
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common to poetiS of various agea to give a kiud of 
quaint dignjtj to their effusions by removing tliem 
from tlie familiarity of contemporary speech ; such, for 
instance, as the siightly-ohsolete Janguage affected by 
Lord Byron ia the firet books of " Childe Harold." It 
may also be traced to the instinctive disgust with tlie 
faabionable style of the pastoral poetry in vogue throiigli- 
ont Europe, ia which the thoughts and the expres- 
sions of courtiers and scholars were, in a language in- 
flated, pedantic, and over-refined, put in the mouths of 
shepherds, — a false taste censured in one of his other 
poems : — 

" Heiipoa of hnge woidss nphoordad hidiously. 
With honid aouDd, tliongli haring little sense, 
They tbinke to be diiefe ptMBs of Poetry; 
AM tbaMby, wnntiog due intelligenee. 

And made n monster of their fanlasie." 

In ihunnm^ this error and aiming it i Dune sim 
plicity, the authii of ' The Shepherd s C-Jendar lan into 
the opposite estrenie of uncouth rusticity This poem 
may be legardei as expenmentil of the authors piwers 
and of the capa:,ity of his countrymtn to leceive him 
Teu yeirs ekp>"ed before it was fcUowed by the gi t 
woik on which his fame rests Durin^ thi& intGival the 
genial influence of Sydney s friead=ihip was shed on 
Spenser s spirit, inspinng him to loftiei effoits than his 
unpretending pistol Js It ever poet had icason to 
thank God for the gift of a true fnend, it was the author 
ot the ' Fairy Queen " The chief value ot Sydney s 
fuendi,hip was in fti. lotelhctuil sympathy it ^ave (o one 
who seems to have borne his genius n)eckly on him. It 
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:S the abode of Temperance, — "a goodly 
castle, plaste forcby a river, in a pleasant dale, and the 
bruitist rabble that beleagured it," — 

" Lob ; witK outrogioua cry, 
A fiouEand Tilleiiia rownd about ttom. awarmd 
Out of the roekes and ettros adjoining nye ; — 
Vilo eailiva wretches, tagged, rudo, defonnd. 
All threatning death, sJl in atrango mannor aimd : 
Some wilt uuweld dabs, some iiilii long apoarea. 
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dear in his natiye land, I teel sometime mclinedto regard 
s pedant, craving adulation and 
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jet ready to remove from her Englisli realm its brightest 
ornament. But Spenser tad not achieved the work 
■which has endeared him. to after-times; and, besides, the 
rough-hewn purpose of those who sent him into the waste 
places of a turbulent province was shaped to a glorious 
end. Happy was it that his spirit was withdrawn from 
the throng — from the unpropitious atmosphere of a court 
— to muse on spiritual creations of his own fancy and 
amid the imaginative forms of truth which in bright and 
countless legions came trooping round him. 

In 1590 the first books of the " Fairy Queen" were 
published. Tho poem came forth, not with the timidity 
of his little pastoral, without an author's name and 
speeding for shelter to the wing of a benignant patron, 
but with the majesty of a loftier theme and a nobler 
inspiration. It is ushered in with a dedication bearing 
the name of Edmund Spenser and addressed to the 
sovereign, — "The most high, mighty, and magnificent 
Empress, renowned for pietie, virtue, and all gracious 
government, Elizabeth, by the grace of God Queen of 
EDgland, France and Ireland, and Virginia." There 
stands the name of that honoured State, There is many 
a reason for the lofty spirit of her sons ; but it seems to 
me that the pulse of their pride may beat still higher 
at the sight of the record of "the Ancient Dominion" on 
the fir!,t p £,e of th Ta'ryQ en" The poet placed it 
there as at bat to he from whom the name w tken 
and not less to the gall nt enterprise of Bde^h and 
his adventu ou f llowers It s one of the nterest ^ 
facts connected w th the cumpo t on of tt e Fi ry 
Queen th t I f e the ]. em was given ti the wo Id 
the o c of Sr "V\ h r r-le^hs il e t u 1 fe 
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an mo e J leas a^l j d veil tlian tlia 
ih men The r clmacters the 
var i a 1 ovementa — Ral ^li f ehk tr lis ma tal 
enterprises beyond the Boa nd itlj &fylct a one ot 
Spenser s ima,, uat vo alle^ al t tie The SI opl e d 
of the Oce n at ono t me h s swo d unaheithed a(,a n t 
the an ent monjreliy ot Portuj,dl at anoth r pla t n^ 
ts foot on tho unbroken a I of the ^ow^\oll a 1 
penetrdtnt, to the am zed tenantry f nnt mei I 
dians and n w g eeted hj the gentle Sj cnser —the poet 
in the matu ng of his gen via havi g t an e le 1 
bo nds mo e st than the Atlanta o th e i\l oh 
Ride ^h ha 1 o¥e le po 1 fur he had paa ed the 1 m ts ot 
t n nd spiee and n w oame hack radiant a t were 
w th the j,l ry he had caught u Fairy Land Th y 
stood togethei bene th the jots roof —the r nod ci^tle 
of the ancient Irish earl; they wandered together amidst 
the rich foliage of the Green Island and aJong the banks 
of the river which flowed throi^h the poet's grounds, 
and, mingling for yeara the music of its flow with the 
deep melody of his strains, has become associated with 
enchanted faiiy streams. When we conceive the soldier, 
" the Shepherd of the Ocean," pouring into the poet's 
ear the story of Ma Atlantic pilgrimage, the marvels 
of the New Worid, — and, on tho other hand, the poet 
rehearsing his wondrous imaginations, his yet unfinished 
song, telling its story too of a worid, like America, 
newly discovered,— the brilliant and boundless realms of 
Fairy Land, — we can almtfflt imagine these two gifted mor- 
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tals, lite the inhaHtants of two different planets, meet- 
ing on this dim spot wtiot men call eactt, and re- 
vealing to each other the respective glories of their 
ahodea. 

The friendship of KJileigh supplied tlio loss of Sydney, 
who had met his honoui'ahle death in hattle, dying with- 
out witnessing Spenser's great aoMevementa in verso. 
■When the poem of the "Fairy Queen" came forth it was 
introduaed with a magnificence characteristic of tho age; 
for it was not only dedicated to the sovereign, but waa 
prefaced hy a series of introductory verses addressed to 
the most illustrious statesmen and soldiers of her court; — 
to Ilatton, and Burleigh, and Essex; Howard, and Wal- 
singham, and Ealcigh; to Buekhurst, whoso muse had 
slumbered since the noble effort which I have before 
spoken of; and not only to all these, but, with a truth 
and affection worthy of the poet, to the mourning sister 
of his lost friend, Sir Philip Sydney; and closing with an 
address, full of the chivalrous gallantry of his age, " to 
al! the gratious and beautiful ladies of the court." 

Having now reached the confines of Spenser's chief 
production, my mind pauses with somewhat of dismay at 
tie magnitude of the theme before me. When I con- 
sider the vast plan of the poem and the multitude of pas- 
sages of surpassin"" energy and beauty, it is impossible to 
ea ajcthe feel Uj^of the nader[uacy of eritioiim toataith 
ful po-tr ture of "ipe ser s gemus. Were I to attempt 
to convey a goner 1 lei n one comprehensive sentence, 
t would be 1 y saying that the " Fairy Queen" was the 
^Tcat eman t n of the m g a tion of Proteitant Eng 
land u the s xte nth cent y When Queen Eh/abcth, 
at th op n" of he re n ido her pulilit, enti int,e 
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into London, a pageant was prepared i 
where Time accosted her, leading hy the hand his daugh- 
ter Truth, aud Truth presented the jnonaroh with the 
English Bible, upon which was written "Terbum Veri- 
latis." That fauciful oeremony was a type of the state 
of popular thought and feeling which in its highest 
mood, as esalted by imagination, produced the great alle- 
gorical poem under consideration. The taste for alle- 
gorical poetry had for a long time beea predominant. It 
entered lai^ly into the imagination of Chaucer and his 
contemporaries, and more recently info SaokviUe's "In- 
duciimi." It seems to me to have closed with Spenser, 
passing away — as is remarkable — in the full glory of the 
zenith. This poem shows the power of allegory in its 
true and most imaginative form,— not the spurious and 
insipid allegory of the imaginative personification of ab- 
stract qualities, but the expression of a covert sense under 
an apparent fable. The plan of the " Fairy Queen" is 
both elaborate and involved, and could scarce be stated 
without consuming more time than would be prudent to 
devote to it. Its general purpose, in the author's words, 
was "to feshion a gentleman or noble person in vir- 
tuous and gentle discipline,"— a purpose so pure and so 
exalted that well might Milton say, addressing himself to 
the Parliament of England, " I dare be known to think 



r sage a 



a better teacher than 



Sootus or Aquinas." Each book of the poem was in- 
tended to be allegorical of some virtue, such as holi- 
ness, temperance, chastity, friendship, justice, and cour- 
tesy, and each repi-esented or defended by a knight, as 
the whole allegory was to be coloured by the genius and 
institutions of chivaliy, — a chivalry, however, imprcg- 
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nated witli the spirit of Christianity, and therefore more 
pure and spiritual than the mere earthly system that 
passed under the name. The primal element of a great 
poet's power is the knowleclge of the human heart; and, 
wherever hia imagination may roam to gather its mate- 
rials from without, there must flrst be communion with 
all that dwells in the recesses of his own soul. This 
meditative imagination was Spenser's in an illustrious 
degree; and when rising from the deep of his own spirit 
to look abroad, there seems to have been uo spot of the 
knowledge of the civilized world which the vision of his 
far-seeing imagination did not comprehend. Sacred and 
profane, ancient and modern, classical and romantic, 
history or fable or legend, all that the ingenuity of man 
has devised or his memory perpetuatei], are gathered to- 
gether; not a promiscuous and discordant mass, hut fused 
by the heat of poetic genius and poured out in one 
glowing and giitteriog flood. And here let me take 
occasion to invite attention to the prime constituent of 
imagination, — ima^narioa as d^cribed by Shakspeare, 
" aZl compact," — the feculty of blending into one har- 
monious and consistent whole the various elements it 
calls together. On the pages of the " Paii^ Queen" 
jou meet, for instance, the exploded mythology of an- 
cient paganism and the immortal mysteries of Chris- 
tian faith so shadowed forth together that the sanctity 
of the last is yet noways sullied by profane contact; 
the blind cravings of benighted antiquity are so united 
with the light that has been shed upon the believer's 
heart that all is made subseiTient to the cause of 
truth. It is superficial and unimaginative criticism which 
s what it often calls the confusion of paganiai" 
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and Chriatianity. It is a false criticism, attributable to 
an incapacity to sympathize witt a high and strenuaus 
effort of imagination, and from which I shall hereafter 
have occasion to vindicate also the poetry of Milton. To 
the apprehension of philosophical criticism, there is no 
incongruity in combinations thus imaginatively pre- 
sented. When, for instance, one of Spenser's heroes 
visits the realms of the lost spirits, whom does he be- 
hold? In one spot, Tantalus, consumed with the hunger 
and the thirst of centuries, aad with the dread thought 
of centuries to come; and, not far away, another wretch 
plunged in the infernal waters, washing and wringing his 
blood-stained hands eternally, hopelessly, — the deep 
damnation of Pontius Pilate. It is the poorest tech- 
nical criticism which halts to notice that one is brought 
from the fictions of paganism and the other from truths 
recorded in Holy Writ This matters not. To the 
fervid imagination they are both realities; for they ai'e 
both images of eternal wo, — the sufferings hereafter of 
a wicked life. 

The might of Spenser's imagination was manifested 
not only in hai'monizing the materials his erudition 
had accumulated from every region of learning, but in 
making his creations independent of all particular time 
or space; giving them indeed a habitation and a name, 
but an existence purely imaginative, in the limitless land 
of Fwry, above the domains of History and Geography. 
He places you, as was said by Coleridge, "in a dream, — a 
charmed sleep; and you neither wish nor have the power 
to inquire where you are or how you came there." Now, 
in this poetic process there was imminent danger,— dan- 
ger of the poet's soaring so high as to break the chain of 
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Bjmpathy witt the human heart of mortal man dwelling 
below upon the earth. Ilis flight might have carried 
him into a region ahove the elonda,— into an atmosphere 
too subtle to siifitMa the life of man's frail spirit. The 
fatal ultraism of supernatural invention, is the wnnaturaJ. 
The highest proof of the excellence of the " Fairy Queen" 
is to he found in its command OTOr our sympathies ; for 
this is conclusive of its fidelity, even amidst all the exu- 
berance of fancy, to nature. The wondrous region teems 
with human feelings; it is full of humanity, — humanity 
refined and glorified. The supernatural realm which 
Spenser has peopled with the multitudinous creatures 
of his fancy seems like the earth arrayed in some spi- 
ritual illumination, as if man's dim and gross vision had 
been couched to behold the bright soldiers encamped 
around the dwellings of the just; as if to these bodily eyes 
of our« were revealed the hosts of our ministerijig angels ; 
IS if it wcie granted us to see the invisible -visitanta of 
the humin Boul, speeding on their errands of love or 
roaming with purposes of hate. When the imagination 
13 duly kindled by this unequalled allegory it loses not its 
eirthly sympathiei, and yet at the same time it is cn- 
chmted, like Milton s Comus beholding " a fairy vision" 



And how is it that the poet, amid all the ethereal move- 
ment of his fancy, has ever held bis foothold on tbe earth, 
going to the utmost vet^ of the fanciful and never pass- 
ing the bounds which separate it from the fantastic? 
Chiefly by the deep insight, essential to all great poetry, 
into human nature, — a knowledge of that living soul given 
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BSLIOIOUS AIM OP THE PAIRY QUEEN. 13B 

by God's breatt to tbe dust of the ground from whioli man 
was formed; a knowledge of the soul in tho weakness 
of its fallen state; and— what gives to Spenser's muse 
her sacred character— a knowledge of the soul in the 
more hopeful condition of the redemption. Besides these, 
the chief aud grand elements of the poet's power, he hu-, 
manized his lofty allegory by making it an elaborate tale of 
chivalry; and this was in an age when the tilt and tour- 
nament tad not become, like the Eglinton farae, an empty 
and frivolous pageant,— an age of martial cseitemcnt, the 
oarly modes of warfare not wholly supenseded, and there- 
fore the feats of arms and knightly adventarea still in 
high repute. Another moans by which the allegory was 
twined about the heart is to be traced in the frequent 
allusions to the poet's own country and its illustrious 
monarch, by which he has made his fairy creations akin, 
as it were, to British blood. Thus we have these elements 
to solve the earthly and unearthly characters of the magic 
poem. It is all fairy, and yet full of all that fills the 
hunian heart; it is full of patriotism; afld, more than all, 
it is full of Christianity. 

That Spenser designed the "Fairy Qaeen" as a profoundly 
moral aad religious poem will be apparent to any one 
who studies it in a true imaginative spirit; and its sacred 
character has not beea duly appreciated simply because 
the unimaginative reader recognises for devotional poetry 
only that in which the lesson is obtraded in its more 
direct shape, — a mode of instraction utterly unoongemal 
with Spenser's genius. The modest, shrinkiug delicacy 
of his nature recoiled from handling holy themes too pal- 
pably. The veiled teaching of truth accorded not only 
with this trait of his genius, but also with the illimitable 
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powera of lib imao-ination To tie reader of devotional 
p t y wi p ( to fi d tl p ty 11 spread out upon 
th Ti tdc tL t ai f '^p will sound liko the 

w Id to ea f ulai m 1 t to tlie ear of a cul- 

t tdffl tnthy ui!L hies from the oraclo 
f tr I Wh th 1 1 t d J ha Wesley— a man 
wl p t 1 ff « rtel 1 h blj aa wide an in- 

fi tfUwmnaa y man who has ever 

II— d t t th 1 I tudies of his Metho- 
dist diboiplea, hu rocommendLd thom to combine with the 
study of the Hebrew Bihle and the Greek Testament the 
reading of the " Fairy Queen." Whether this advice was 
given for tho copious imagery and pious sentiments, or for 
the abundant, fervid, and melodious diction of Spenser's 
poetry, it is no weak authority; for no one knew better 
than Wesley how mighty an agent is the imagination in 
swaying the hearts and intellects of men, and the conse- 
queat importance of the cultivation of it. 

The rdigious aim of the "Eairj Queen" is especially to 
be discerned in the first book, whioh b deemed the finest 
of the six, and b in itself a complete poem. The legend 
of the Knight of the Bed Cross, or Hohneaee, is an 
allegory as perfect in the execution as in the conception. 
The knight representb the militant Chii tnn arrayed in 
the spiritual panoply de^cnbed by St laul Christian 
Truth or the (.huioh is typ fied in the person of the 
her jme, the heivenly Una with hei milkwhite lamb ;" 
and the poet of Piotestant Enghnd portiayed Popery, 
or spmtuil eiror, under the foim of Duesia My limits 
forbid my attempting any amplified comment on the 
poem which I necJ the loaa re ri,t Ti it is in my power 
to rcfur you to an in u it ble & uca )t u ticil papers on 
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the subject from the pen of Professor John Wilson, of 
Edinburgli, in reference to which that calmlj-judging 
critic, Mr. Hallam, otaractenBoa the author as a living 
writer of the most ardent and enthusiaatic genine, whose 
eloquence is as a rush of mighty waters, and who has left 
it for others almost as invidious to praise in terms of less 
rapture as ta censure what he has borne aiong in the 
stream of unhesitating eulogy. These papers have great 
■value as pieces of imaginative and philosophical criticism, 
written in a spirit of such glowing admiration of Spenser 
that I would most earnestly recommend them as the best 
means of extending and reviving the study of the " Fairy 
Queen," They are to he found in Blackwood's Magazine, 
beginning m the year 1883 

It IS the remark of tha elo juent writer that no poet 
evei possessed t more esquHite sense of the beiutiful 
than Spenser This is to bo traced in his descnptions 
oi external nature, and, id a stiC more surpassing decree, 
his portiaifuriy of femile beiuty Th re i« no poet of 
whise powers isolated quotation would convey a more 
madeciuite impression than *^penser, because it seems to 
have been tin. delight of his spuit to luxuriate m its 
own imaginings ot holiness ind vutue and beauty, and 
then to pour forth a lon^ continued strun, tf which the 
wellsostnned oSaet would be mailed by di^iomted ex 
triet In one instance a dpscnption of i fui sylvan 
huntress is expanded to a hundiLd lines, in which, 
dtter the joet has wiought up the aense of idmintuo 
by a matchless piofuaion of finey ind imagery, the 
last touch IS gnen to the woodland beauty m this 
stanza — 
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" Her yellow lookoE, cri8p6d llko golden wjre. 
About hei' shoulders weren loosolj shed; 
And, wliBn tho windo emoagal thuoi did inapjte, 
Ihey wav6d Eke a penon wyde diaprad, 
And low behinda her baoko wore soattetfid ; 
And, whether art it wore, or heedlsEse hap, 

la her rnda ht 



But more esquiaite far than any otter, rises to our 
imagination the form of Una, radiant with the simple 
grace of heavenly truth, — beauty beaming through her 
Borrows as she wanders searching for the deluded Chris- 
tian soldier : — 

" ForEakon, wofuU, aolitujy mayd, 
Ona daj, nigh weai-ie of tlia yrkaaomo waj, 
I'rom her nnliastie heast sha did alight, 
And on tio graaae her daiaty limbs did lay 
In seorat« shadow, for IVom all men's sighe. 
Troia her Riyre hend her fillet she undight. 
And Iftyd ker stole aside. Eer angel'a face, 
Aa tks gnat eye of heaven, aliyn^d bright, 
Aad made a euniAtne m the shadi/ place : 
Sid B8(wr ffiorloii eje beholde sitoS keavenlg grace." 

The high spirituality of Spenser's genius is in nothing 
more conspicuous than his power of awakening the sense 
of the beautiful by his imaginative pictures of what may 
be called spiritual beauty, as distinguished from Datura! 
beauty. He seems to delight in the possession, as it were, 
of a new sense,— his mind's eye charmed with the vision 
of moral loveliness, — an imperishable grace, celebrated ia 
his beautiful " Ilymno in Honour of Beautio :" — 

" Beautie is not, as fond men misdeeme. 
An oatward shew of ttiingsthatonelyseome. 
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TIIK JIVMK TO EE4UTY. IIS 

"Por that annLO goodlj Lew of white aod red 
With which the oheekes are aprinokied ahall dacaj; 
And those aweate rosy leares, so faitly spted 
Upon the lipa, ehall fade and faU away 
To ths.1 Ihey were, oven lo corrupted elay ! 
That golden wyre, those spai-kling stars so bright, 
Shall turno to dust, and loao thoir goodly light. 

" But that fiure Inmpe, from whose cetestiall ray 
That light procoedea which kiudleth lovars' flre, 
Shall DCTCr be ex^gnisht nor decay ; 
Bnt, when theTitallspirita doe expire. 
Unto her native planet shall retyre ; 
For il ia lisn^ils borne and caii«i>t die, 
Bein^ a ^forceli of the purest ahie." 

Spenser's exquisite sense of the beautiful was, I may 
Hay of course, accompanied with as Tivid a conception 
of the opposite images of horror and affright; to which 
we owe the wonderful pictures of th T mpl f Prid " 
the " Cave of De.spair," and the D n f M mm 
demanding a strenuous effort for (1 d m 

tion to keep pa«e with the poet's F ta th 

ahode of "Temperance" is assail d by t b I t 
throng of " Lusts" and " Passions,' 1 ] by thua 

portrayed : — 

" Whioh Buddcino horrour and oonfuaCd cry, 

When, as their oapteine heard, in haste he jode 

The eanse to weet, and fnalt to remedy. 

Upon a tygre awift and fierce be rode. 

That aa the wiade ran underneath bis lode. 

Whiles his long legs nigh laught unto the ground. 

Full large he was of limbe and sbouldBTs brode; 

Bnt of auch auhtile subslaaoe and unaound, 
Ho! tike a ghost hs aee/ned wlmae graveclothes mere Mnioiind. 
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"As palo and waa ns aabaa wne his looke; 

Hia body laane nnd meagre ae a rake. 

And skin all withered like a drj6d rooke; 

Thereto as cold and drery aa a snake. 

That sBBmd to trembla evetmore and quake. 

AE in a oanTaa thin lio was bediglit, 

And girded with a belt of Iwiatod brake; 

Upon his head he wore an helmet light, 
Made of a dead man's akaU, that aeemd a ghatlly SHjit" 

But I must forbear from any attempt to enter on this 
kind of detailed comment on the poem, which cannot he 
pursued without a sense of amazement at the unhounded 
sources of Spenser's imagination. 

The scope of these lectures has of necessity a limit in 
the exa,inination of any one pi-odaction of the poet'sj hut 
there is no finer theme for me to indulge the hope of re- 
turning to in some future course, and rendering that full 
hom^e which is due to the " Fairy Queen." 

It ia a common but very erroneous literary opinion 
which gives to Pope the merit of having carried the 
versification of English poetry to its highest perfection. 
With all the refinement of hia numbers, he still falls 
below the author of the "Fairy Queen" in the variety, 
the power, and the matchless melody, of verse. The 
instrument which Spenser sounded was oue of far greater 
compass, unequalled in the depth and sweetness of its 
tones. The fame too often given to Pope b the rightful 
property of his great predecessor, who, among other 
achievements in this department of his calling, gave to 
the poetry of his language that structure of verse which 
bears his name,— the Spmse^-iav, Stama. He seems to 
have considered that there was due to his elaborate poem 
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a peculiar fuid appropriate metrical fashion; that it 
should have a voice of its own. When you come to 
analyze the stanza, it is found to be one of considerable 
complexity; and the effect ou the ear is such that if the 
movement seems ever embarrassed, as it were, by eonflict- 
ing cnrrenfe of sound, oooasioned by the redaplication 
and the involation of the rhymes, still, it passes over 
these obstacles victoiiously in the long Alesandrian 
verse which ^vea so magnificent a close to every stanza. 
The following stenza appears to me, in this respect, 
typical of its structure : — ■ 

"As n, tsll sMp tossed In tconblons sens, 
■Whom rising wincle3,tlireiitmng to make Sue prey 
Of tte rongt rooks, doe diveraly diaease, 
Maetea two oonti'arie billowas by the way. 
That her on either side doe aore nssay. 
And boast to ewallow hec in greedy gravBj^ 
Bhae, Booming both their apiglita, does mnke wida way. 
And, with bar breat breaking tlie fomy wave. 

Does lide on both their bieks andfaira herself doth save." 

The effect is als j f qu tly h n 1 by Spencer's 
revival of the allt tnwhhh bn employed to 
an excess in the j ly En h h p try. In his 
master-hand it los ts -t fi 1 and m h nioaj appear- 
ance, and gives often to th 1 n. a hn o£ sound the 
secret of which is n t d d 1 11 xam n d analytically. 

The Alexandrine 1 g f th f 11 w n tanaa has, it 
will be observed, p 1 a f ce and b auty resulting in 
part from the alliteration : — 

" For, rouud about, the walls yolotbed were ; 
With goodly airaa of giisixt msjesty, 
Woven wilt golde and silke bo olose and nere. 
That the rioh metal Inrked prlsilj, 
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Uaaljle to point to a hundred of the chwiLteriatio 
beauties ot the "Fury Queen' which I must pias m 
silence, I have ni dispo'iition to spend ■* moment on 
what aie considered it^ impeifeutions One of theso la 
thus finally disponed if by the eloquent ciitio wh se 
papprs on the pooni h-nt, been referred to — ' Spender s 
style IS said to be diftuse i^o is the ^tyle ot a rivei when 
it chooses to become a lake But a river neier chooses ti 
become a lake without a sufficient reason for such change 
of oharacter. It keeps a look-out how the land lies, and 
adapts its career to circumstances all its way down from 
source to sea. There you see it shooting straight as an 
arrow; here you might mistake it for a migbty serpent 
uncoiling in the sunj there you almost wonder why it is 
inuti,, till jju ^aao ai^ain ind are a&hamed of y ursclf for 
having expected vo ce fiom one so still and deep, and 
here yiu see the old tops of tiLe« swinging m the storm, 
but hear not the bran(,hcs cieak, because ot the thundor 
of the cat^I^et Just so with Speisei One hour you 
see him — that is, his poetry — ciiele«aly difiusel m the 
sunshine and enjoying the spint of beauty, in which he 
lies enveloped as in a veil of dreiras another, he winds 
awiy lucidly along flowery banks, with •» sweeter ani yi.t 
sweeter son^ ts he neirs the boweis on the borders of 
paradise, now, as if subdued by a sulden shid w, hia 
biightnLSS grows t. ^liromei and the glimmer a ^loum, 
and, wondiiiD-, whnt noise it 11 ^ u heit jou catch a 
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sight through the mist of white tumbhog waves, and re- 
coil in aiarai from a monstrous sea." 

The "Fairy Queen" exists in a fragmentary state. Of 
the twelve projected hooks but sis are complete. There 
is, I think, little if any reason to suppose that the poem, 
according to the original plan of it, was ever finished. 
The tradition of the other books having perished is very 
improbable. 

The conception was perhaps too vast to be achieved 
even by the powers of Spenser; and, whatever might 
have been effected with length of days, his life closed in 
its prime maturity. During the latter period of his 
existence his domestic happiness had been for a brief 
season greatly enlarged by a happy mairiage, which in- 
spired one of the most poetical of his occasional poems. 
The "Epithalamium" is thus characterized by Mr. Hal- 
lam ; — " It is a strain redolent of a bridegroom's joy 
and of a poet's fancy. The English language seems to 
expand itself with a copiousness unknown before while 
Spenser pours forth the varied imagery of this 
splendid little poem. I do not know any other nuptial 
song, ancient or modern, of equal beauty. It is an in- 
toiication of ecstasy, ardent, pure, and noble. But it 
pleased not heaven that these day-dreams of genius ajid 
virtue should be undisturbed," Spenser retired to his 
residence in Ireland with his wife, — one of the three 
" Elizabeths" — he has commemorated as dear to him, — 
his mother, his queen, and his bride. A very few short 
years passed over his happy home, gladdened, too, by the 
voices of his children. The rebellion of Tyrone broke out; 
Kilcolman Castle was seized and fired by the rebels, 
from whom Spenser, with his wife and two young chil- 
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dren, Hcwoe escaped. His property, and tte intellectual 
treasures of his unfinislied writings, were iu a momeiit 
destroyed; but, sadder far to think of, there pcrishad in 
the flames the poet's infent chOd. Spenser hastened to 
London, and, after the lapse of a few weeks,— the in- 
articulate voice of his lost hahe doubtless forever sound- 
ing ill his ears, the vision of its t«nder limbs wrapped in 
flames forever burning on his feney,— the author of the 
" Fairy Queen" breathed his last. He died at an inn : it 
lias been said, heart-broken and starving :— this may be 
exaggeration;— but certainly heart-stricken and in need. 
Sydney was in the grave; Raleigh was far away upon the 
sea; Burleigh had no sympathy with the suffering bard ; 
and Esses was not the quick friend he had found in 
others. 

" Spenaor, 
For ftll the glory that thy oopLoua song 
Pouted uii the gi^eal, what did thej pour on thes !" 

H s b ly was hn ed n Westm nstor Abbey by the 
sdeofUa e H p 11 was ho ne bj poets and the 
last 1 no p 1 to h m wh se ^en ns b d hi=en so 
lurely dev ted U lev te an] be t fy the 1 1 ot 
worn uly ch a te w-^ pa 1 Vy a wo n s aff o onate 
re erence A m num nt was erectel by Ann Countess 
of D rset w h th s mple ns pt on — H e 1 es es 
peot no the se ond com u^ ot ou Saviour Je u the 
boly of Mmund Spen e the pnnoe of loots n hs 
tme whoe d ne sp t n els no othe w tn a tl n 
the w Jts wh h he left b i nd h m He wa. b n 
n I n 1 n n the j 1 55 n 1 d d n th year 
IdJB 
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In examining that literary period to which Spenser 
belongs, there is a department of poetry which it is ue- 
cessaiy for mo to allude to with much more brevity than 
contents me. I mean the Minstrelsy, which, having 
begun at a remote and unknown period of the language, 
b supposed to have flourished most in the latter part of 
the Ksteenth century, and especially on the frontier 
between England and Scotland. 

Let it he remembered that it was of one of these 
rude ballads that Sir Philip Sydney, immediately before 
the time of Spenser and Shakspeare, when more ambitious 
poetry failed to satisfy the longings of his imagination, 
said, " 1 never heard the old song of Percy and Doug- 
lass tliat I found not my heart moved more than with 
a trumpet." 

The martial state of society among the border-popula- 
tion seems to have fostered a minstrelsy distinguished 
for tho vivid energy of its strains, the boldness of its 
descriptions, and a wild intermixture of rough humour and 
simple pathos, which have rarely, if ever, been caught by 
even the boat of its imitators. The boi-der-life was one 
of perpetual danger and activity. Private feuds assumed 
somewhat of the dignity of national war; and the fre- 
quent themes of the minstrel were acts of lawless vio- 
lence or the griefs of a widowed wife and a childless 
mother. The ballads have been handed down from gene- 
ration to generation, — for the most part treasured only 
on the tablets of memory; but often in these fragments 
there is a force and a graphic reality which stimulates 
the imagination to a ready apprehension of the imperfect 
tale. If or instance, in such a lament as this:— 
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And low upon Taj, 
Bonnie George Campbell 

£ado out on a day. 
Saddled and bridled 

And gallant rade be; 
Hame earn bis gude horse, 

" Out cam his auld mitter. 
And out earn bis bonnio brldt 



" M7 moadoH lies groen 

Mj barn is Co big 

And mj babia's unborn. 
Saddled and bridled 

And bootfld rade he ; 



Among tho ballads collected ■with Buci, affectionate 
zeal by Sir Walter Scott there is one which lias struck 
my fancy as describing the border-life with evon more 
thsQ the uaual animation. It is entitled " Kinmont 
Willie," and relates the resoae of a prisoner from Carlisle 
Castle by the Lord of Buccleugh : — a very gallant esploit, 
and, what was uncommon, effected without bloodshed. 

The boldness of the Scots in thus surprising an English 
fortress is said to have highly incensed Queen Elizabeth, 
aud to have endangered the peace of the two kingdoms. 
When Buccleugh was afterwards presented to the Eng- 
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lish sovereign, traJitioa tells us that, in ter peremptory 
way, she demanded how he dared to undertake an en- 
terjirise so despciate ; and tto undaunted chieftain's 
answer was, " What is it that a man dares not do ?" — a 
reply which so atruok the queen that she exclaimed, 
" With ten thousand suoh men our brother of Scotland 
might shake the firmest throne of Europe." 

At an d 1 p t f my m I hall h a- 

sion to 1 to th ly m t Isy n h w g h w th 

revival f th t dy f t t b t d t eamm t E 
Esh poet y d p llyhw nkg tthhrt 
of Walt S tt t m th y th t 1 il 

euoe, mlhmwhthwu. Hwmtthfi th 
imaginat nl Iwdwtlth tti Jp-nl 

of this b 11 d t -ul f hi d 

ture of his wild ly toihwii 

uhieftain, — the Lord of Buccleugh. I shall quoto Buoh 
stanzas of the ballad as will keep the train of the story : — 

" Oh, have yo na' heard o' the fauso Sakolde, 

Oh, tare yo aa' heatd o' the keon Lord Scroope ? 
How they ha'e ta'en bauld Kinmont Willie, 
On Hoiibea to hang him up ! 



Had Willie had hut two 


ntyc 


len, 


But twanlj mea as Bt 




iho, 


Pause Sakelde had ncn 


irthB 


Kmniont ta'i 


Wi'eight-seoreinhiB 


cump 


■anio. 


' They bond his legs ben 


eotht 


,bo stood, 


Tbey tied hie hands I 


lohinc 


L Ma back; 


They guarded him, five 




on eaeh side 


And they brought hii 


n ower the Liddel- 
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"'My bonds are tied, bnt my longua la ftee. 
And whaewill dare this deod ayow? 
Or answer by the horder-law. 

Or answer to tbs bauld Buoclengb P 

" ' Hon hflud thy tongna, thou rank leiver, 
Thei-a'a never a Soot ahaU sei, thee fraa; 
Before ye oroaa my eaade-gato, 
I trow, ye sball take faiewell o' mo.' 

" ' Fear na' ye that^ my lord/ qno' WiUie : 

'By the Mth o' my body, Lord Soroope,' h( 
' I never yet lodged in a, hostelrie 
Bnt I paid my lowing bofoi-e I gaed.' 

"Now word ia gaoe to the baald keeper 
In Brantsome Ha', whara that ha lay. 
That Lord Soroope has ta'en tie Kinmont Wi 
Between the liours of night and day. 

"He tna tji'en the table wltli his hand; 
He earr'd the rod wine spring on iiie : 
'How, Christ's cuiseon my lead,' he said, 
' But avenged of Lord Soroope 111 be ! 

" ' Oh, is my basnet a widow's oureh ? 

Or my lance a wand of Uia vrillow-tree ? 
Or my arm a lady'a lilya hand. 

That an English lord should lightly me? 

Against the Q'uoe of border-lida. 

And forgotten that tha baiild BnoQlengh 

Is keeper here on the Scottish side? 

" ' Ob, were there war between the lands,— 
As well, I wot, that thore is none,— 
I would slight Carlisle Castell high. 

Though it were bnildor of marble sfone. 
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'"I would sot that oaateJl in alow. 
And alokBD it with English blood : 
Thera's nerer a. man in Camberland 
Should ken whore Carlisle Castell stood. 

" ' But Binoe nae war's hetween the lands. 

And there is peaoe,— and peace should be,— . 
ril neither harm English lad nor lass. 
And yet Iha Kinnjont freed shall be.' 



" And as we oroased the baleable land, 
When to the English aide we held; 
The firat o' men that we mot wi", 

Whae sould it be but fause Salielde t 



" ' Where bo ye goua, ye mnrshal men ?" 
Quo' fanse Salielde; 'come, teU me t 
'We go to oatoh a ranh reiTer 
Has broken faith wi' the banld Bu«ol 

"Whereareyogaun, je mason lads, 
yfi' a' your ladders lang and hie ?' 
' We gang to borrie a corbie's nest 

That wons not for frae Woodhouaelee 



Aod when we roaeh'd tie Staneshaw bank, 
The wind began full lond to blaw, 

But 'twas wind and weat, and Are and sloot, 
When wo came beneath the eastell-wa'. 
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Till we placed the Indders aguinat lliB wa,'. 
And ssa readj was Bueoloagh himself 
To mount tha Ki-ai before ua a'. 

" lie lins la'ea tlie watehmaii by the throat. 
Ha flung him down upon the laad: 
'Had thcro not been peace between onrland^ 
Upon the other eida thou hadst gaod.' 

'"Now sound out tlnrnpeta,' quo' Bucelough; 
'Let's wakea Lord Soroope right morrilie. 
Then loud the wardan's triimpct blew : 
'Oh, whii dare meddle Hi' me?' 

" They thought King Jomea and a' his men 
Had won Ihe house wl' bow and spear: 
It was but twenty Soot* and ten 
That put a thousand in aio a atear. 

" Wi' coulters and wi' fore-hajnmora, 
'We garr'd the bars bang morrilia. 
Until we oame to the inner prison, 
Where WlUio O'Kinmont ha did lie. 



Whara Willie O'Kinmont ho did lie,— 
' Oh, aleep ye f wake ye, Kinmont Willia, 
Upon the mom that thou's to die' 

" Oh, I aleep saft, and I wake aft ; 

It's lang since sleeping was fleed frae me, 

Gio my servioe buck to my wife and bairn^ 

And a' gude follows that spioc for me.' 

' Then Red Rowan has hent« him up, 
The starkest man in Teviotdale ^— 
' Abide, abide now, Ked Rowan, 

Till of my Lord Seroope I lake farowclL 
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" ' Fnrewell, farewoll, mj gaSa Lord Soroopo 
My gnde Lotd Scroope, fflrewell !' he cried. 
' I'll pay you for my lodg!ng-ma;i! 
When first we meet on tho border-cide.' 

"Then shoulder high, with sljuutnnd cry, 
Wa bora him down the la,(ld6i' lang i 
At every sfiida Red Bowan made 

I wot the Kinsmen's aims played clang. 



mony a time,' quo' Kinmont Willie, 
'e pricked a horse out ower the Erg, 
,inae the day I backed a steed. 



When a' tho Carlisle 
Com wi' tho kaon L( 


boll! 

)rdS 


Toope aTng. 


' Buocieugh has turned 

Even where it flowoc 

And he has plunged in 

And safoly swam the 


toB< 

Wi'l 


Ian Water, 
I bank to biim, 
i' hia band, 


'He turned him on the. 

And at Lord Soroop< 

'If yeliksDB'my viflii 

In fair Sootland com 


Dthar 
Ibis 


glove Snug he:, 
nerry England, 
it mo.' 


'All sore agtoniBhedsto. 

He stood as still as r 

Ha scaroelj dared to tr 

When through the w 


ookof Btana; 

■BW hia eyes 

■ater they had gane. 
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" ' He is eitiiar liimscll a (die! from Holl ;) 
Or else his mother a witch maun be j 
I wadna' hae' ridden tliat wan water 
tor a' the gowd in Chris tontio.'" 

As fiae a speeimen of tte ancient miastrelsy as can be 
^ven is what Coleridge called " the grand old ballad of 
Sir Patrick Spens." It is one of the historical hallada 
the precise occasion of which is wrapped, however, in 
mystery, escept that it has some relation to the Scottish 
princess who was seated on the throne of Norway, thns 
occasioning an intercourse between those two eountries. 

It is a noble example of the unknown minstrd'a 
powers of description: — 

" Tlia liing eits in Dunfermline town, 
Drinking tie blude-rad wine,- 
'Oh, where will I get a slieelj skipper 



antl spake an eldem knight 
it the king's right knee :— 
iitrick Spans ia the heat sailor 



•' Tha first word that Sir Pati'iol 
Sae lond, loud lougk^d he; 
The neist word that Sir Patric 
The tear hlindud his e'e. 
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"Oh,whi 


1 ia this has i 


loDO tiiB dooa, 


Andti 


inld tho ktag 


o'me, 


To send 


ns out, at thli 


! time o' the jear 


To Etti. 


[ upon tho 3ci 


I? 



"Thoy hoysed their coils on Mona 
Wi' a' the epead thay mny ; 
They ha,'e landed in Norronay, 
Upon a Woilensday. 

" They had na' heen a wcok, o, we 
In Norroway, hnt twao, 
When that the lords of Norniwa 
Began aloud to say,— 

" ' Te ScottJahman spend a' our k 



" ' For I brought as mnoii wIiitB monio 
AsganemymenaDd ma; 
And I brought a ha!f-fou of gwile red gowd 



* Malte ready, make ready, n 
Out gnda ahip soils tho rai 

' Now over alack, my mastei 
I fear a deadly atoim. 
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" They had na' aaileii a leiiguej n leagac, 
A league but Ijarelj tbroo, 
When the lift grew dark, aud tha wind bleiv loud, 
And gurly grew tha sea, 

" The ankara liraks and tlie lopmaata lap. 
It was aio a deadly atorm; 
And the waves cam o'er tlis bfokea ship 
TiU a' ter aides wore torn. 

" ' Oh, whure will I get a gude aiiilor, 

'Jo tako mj holm in hand 

Till I gat up to the (all topmast 



' ' Oh, here am I, a sailor guda. 

To take the helm Id hand. 
Till jou go up to the tall topmast: 



A Btap bat barelj ane,^ 
When a hout Hew out of (our) goodly si 



" They fetched a weh o' the silkOn elai 
Another o' the twine. 
And they wnppad them round that gl 
But still the sea cam in. 

"Oh, laitk, laith were our gude Scots 1 
To naot their oork-kealea shoon ; 
But lang or a' the plity was played 
Thaj ivat their hata aboon. 
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AEMSTBONG'S GOO] 



That never mnic cam hama. 
"The Indjes wrang their fingers white, 



" Half owep, tftlf owcr to Hcbordom 
'Tii fifty fnthoma deep, 
Anil there lies gude Sir Patriek Syens, 
Wi' the Scots lords at hia feet." 

Let me take leave of these ancient sti-ains Tvitii 
one very short fragment, — Armstrong's " Good-night," — 
in which, if 1 have beca presuming too much, upon your 
patience, you may find a wish of your own expressed for 

" Tliis night is mj departing night ; 
For here nao longer must I etaj ; 
There's neither friend nor foo o' mine 
But wishes me awaj. 

"What I have done through laoi of wit 

I hope je're a' my friends as jet; 
flood-night, and joj be with yeu alL" 
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Sp da J Sh t p ar b rth— Influence of Its aga— Inde- 

p d f L m ary t ona— SmivU kliowledgo of the in- 

<h d 1— U Ifl Ii ee f G 3— A Bpiritual voice in all lime 
— bh k^ea trad t — H13 birth, a.d, 1664--DBath, i.n. 1616— 
Csrr le 1 tL~Bp t ph— Ed cntion— Ben Jonson— Power ovec 
laugn g — Th D m 1 A t genial to his gBnins—Kenilworth 
and Q EI I th— fvh k p e in London— The Armada— His 

p tri t m d 1 I67— 'i bj t veneaa of the modern Enropeao 
m d— Sh k p ar dB —\enu3 and Adonis— Lucraoe—XIie 
Dramaa— Th t?— D m Art in England- Saored DramaB 

— M te IM alUea-H jwood— Minor Dramatiats— "The 

g U hkp re — Th g drama— Primitire Theatres— 

M d d pt — L ar d R chard III.— The enparnatural of 

ti D m -Ma b th— Th T mpest hia last poem. 

At the vei^ time when in in cbscwre lodgiag in Lon 
don, tte gentle spirit ot Edmund Spenser was pisBing 
awiy fiom its frcbh soirows ind the worldly tioublea 
so meeily romphined of in various pia^iaea of hia 
poems there w. dwellmn unici some humble urf of 
the same city the m ^^hticst of hia many Lontempoidiies 
amono' the poets — William Shakspeare. The hegin- 
nin f h dm career dates about the time of the 
p hi b n f h Fairy Queen," not far from the close 
of h SIX e n h n iii-y. The term of his authorship 
tel ug8 n 1 k nser's, eselusively to the reign of 
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Qaeea Elizabeth, but, beginniag in that reign, it survivoa 
dirring a portion of that of her Buccessor, James I. 

At the outset of these lectures I took oceaaion to re- 
cognise as one of the offices of criticism to trace the 
correspondence between the spirit of a great author and 
that of his age and cowntiy, as well as the course of his 
pei'sonal life. The historical and biographical illustrations 
h'ive a V lae which no eaietul student sh uld oveilook 
f r tften he will find tl at -i knowledge of the tempei of 
the tunes the chaiactenstios of the age and the mdi 
vidua] position f the author will give a deeper msio'ht 
into has genius But impoitant as this proee&s of enti 
cism is it 13 essentially subordinate to the higher func 
tions of orit cism — thp philosophy oi indging the cr^a 
t ons of genius by immutable punciplea of truth ibove 
the range of all that is local personal or temporT,ry It 
IS 1 prime element of the Vest oidei of intolle taU 
end wment to dwHl sunhke lo a 1 ^ht of its own and 
he who seeks tf illustrate by external and reflected lays 
alone shuts his eyes to the chief source ot its iUumina- 

The first pnnc pile which meets my reflections upon 
Shak peare is the iniepeilenee cf hi^ imaginative crea 
t ons of 11 the mo denfs whii'h ate Tilutble in the appre 
ciati n of most w iks of gtnius. We know, indeed, 
the age and the character of the age in which he lived; 
but, as if to teach the principle just stated, the materials 
of knowledge of Shakspeare's personal histoi'y have in all 
important pai-ticnlara been swept away. Vfe do not even 
know how to spell his name,— a question of orthography 
on which recently in England there has been a very 
animated discussion, occasioned by the discovery of one 
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of tte Yery me autogi-aphs of tlie poet; and the argu- 
ment goes pretty strongly to show ttat the usual way is a 
wrong way. 

Of the man Shakspeare we fenow literally nothing that 



is of any worth for the exposition of hia character e 
poet. The letters which made up Us name aJ-e far less 
symholical of the personal existence of a human heing 
than of the creative origin of Hamlet, Macbeth, and 
Lear, and Cordelia, or Juliet and Desdemona, and the 
other realities that rise up in our thoughts at the sight or 
Bound of the word " Shakspeare." From his individual 
history nothing ever intrudes to disturb the perfect im- 
pression made by those inventions int^i which he seems 
to have transferred his whole nature,— this self-forget- 
folness, this unconscious self-devotion, bearing witness to 
the perfection of his creative powers. This transmigra- 
tion »s it were, of a great poet's spirit into the cha- 
racters he iuYcnts or the ideas he embodies has furnished 
an eloquent living divine an apposite illustration in 
espounding the Christian duty of self-sacrifice ; and I 
qnote the passage for its reflex connection with the sub- 
ject now under discussion: — 

" Whatevei hns been truly excellent among the pro- 
ducts of the human mmd has sprung from the very same 
souice of all ^od, both in the natural and in the moral 
world,— the spmt of self "aciificc. Look, for example, 
at Poetry The mi^hfc of the imagination is manifested 
by ith launching forth trom the petty creek, where the ac- 
cidents of hirth moored it, into the wide ocean of being, 
—by its going abroad into the world around, passing into 
whatever it meets with, animating it and becoming 
one with it. This complete union anil identification of 
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the poet witli his poem- — this suppie^isiiin nf his own in- 
dividual, insulated (oascionsfless, witli ifs narrowness of 
thought and pettine^es of feeling— is whit we admire in 
the great masteis uf that which, lor this reaaon, we justly 
caJl classical poetiy, as representing that which is sym- 
bolioal and universal, — not that which is merely occasional 
and peculiar. This ^ves them that majestic calmness 
which still breathes upon u3 from the statues of their 
gods. This invests their works with that lucid, trans- 
parent atmosphere wherein every form stands out in per- 
fect distinctness, only beautified by the distance wKich 
idealizes it. This has delivered those works from the 
casualties of time and space, and has lifted them up, like 
stars, into the pure firmament of thought; so that they 
do not shine on one spot alone, nor fade like earthly 
flowers, but journey on from olime to clime, shedding 
the light of beauty on generation after generation. The 
same quality amounting to a total extinction of his 
own selfish being, so that his spirit became a mighty 
organ through which nature gave utterance to the full 
diapason of her notes, is what we wonder at in our own 
great dramatist, and is the groundwork of all hia other 
powers; for it is only when pui^ed of selfishness that 
the intellect becomes fitted for receiving the inspirations 
of genius." 

The loss, therefore, of biographical information respects 
ing the English Dramatist ceases to be to me a subject 
of regret, because his genius was not swayed by time, or 
place, or fortune. It is a small conception which presents 
Shakspeare to our minds in his individual personality, 
limited to one tract of the earth, and one tract of time, 
and to one little island, one little half-century. To the 
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truer thougiit the idea of Slialtspcare comes m tlvc idea 
of a Yoioe,— a spiritual Yoioe, miglitj and multitudinous, 
like the ocean's voice in mid-Atlantic, attuned to no age 
and echoing to no shore ;— and, lite ocean too, taking ita 
colour from its own unfathomed deep and not from the 
soil of the lands it beats upon. I repeat that I know 
of not a single incident in the obscure stovy of Shak- 
speare's life of significancy for the study of his poetry. 
Tet there has prevailed on this point— naturally, too— an 
insttdahle curiosity, the fruit of which has been the ac- 
cumulation of as much mhbish as was ever raked into 
one heap by the industry of one impulse. I would be 
the last to attempt to brush away a literary tradition, no 
matter how remote or how frail the testimony on which it 
rested, did I not detect the feature of a falsehood. In the 
absence of authentic materials for a biography of Shat- 
speare, conjecture has been busy, with a licentiousness of 
speculation which makm it necessary to take the stand 
of unbelief. It is, of course, not my intention to spead 
more of your time on this part of my subject, dismissing 
it as worthless : one or two specimens of this gcesip will 
abundantly serve the purpose. 

The absurd story of Shakspeare having earned a liveli- 
hood by holding horaes at the theatre door was originally 
stated with an imposing array of the oi-al tradition on 
which it rested. Its claims to belief may be best judged 
of simply by quoting that authority. Sir William Dave- 
nauttoldittoMr.Betterton, who communicated it to Mr. 
Eowe ; Mr. Kowe told i t to Mr. Pope, and Mr. Pope told it 
to Dr. Newtfln, and Dr. Newton told it to a gentleman— 
probably Dr. Johnson— who told it to a man who, some 
two hnudred yeai* after the alleged event, put it in print 
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in a boot, whici, I may add, is veioarlEaTile for having 
no less than two f.ilseliouJa incorporated in the few 
capital words of its title-page. The traditioa of Shak- 
apeare'a deer-stealing adventure and his consequent flight 
from a criminal pi-osecution has a little better claim to be- 
lief, but still with several improbabilities which make it 
safer to leave it fo the receptacle of the fabulous. 

All that IS known with certainty of Shakspeare is 
known to every one. His birth, 25th of April, in the year 
1564, at Stratford-upon-the-Avon; his youthful mar- 
riage; his removal to London, and theatrical career,—- 
an actor, a manager, and a dramatic poet ; his return to 
his native town a prosperous gentleman ; his death in the 
year 1616, on the anniversary day of his birth, anil on 
the selfsame day on which, in a remote region of 
Europe, the great master of Spanish fiction, Cervantes, 
breathed his last. In the church in which the child 
Shakspeare had, no doubt, been trained to worship, his 
body was buried, beneath an inscription strong with the 
powers of his pen and with an active energy to guard for 
centuries the sanctity of the grave; for, amid all the 
vapid enthusiasni of Stratford jubilees, and such sense- 
less adoration as led one of his admirers to whitewash 
the autiqiie bust upon his monument, if ever rash mortal 
dreamed of transferring the mouldering remains to a 
prouder mausoleum, there issued, as it were, from tho 
very sepulchre a calm hut appalling voice ; — 

"Good Mond, for Jesus' saka, forboar 
To dig ilie bones enolosfid hare. 
Blest be tie mim that spates theEO etoTies, 
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la tie village cturoh let the honoured dnist sleep till 
its eternal walling in quietness, the stream that sounded 
on his ear in childhood forever flowing near. While the 
genius of Shakapeare has gone, like the ashes of WioHf a 
body, scattered first into the Avon, from Avon into 
Severn, from Severn into the narrow seas, then into the 
main oceau, and thus dispereed all the world over, the fit 
place for his perishable body is the grave that first re- 
ceived it; better than a stately sepulchre in the company 
of England's dead poets, beneath an abbey's roof. In the 
words of one who knew him in his bodily presence, — 

" Under tbia eurlf 3 nmrble of tliino own, 
Slaep, rare trasadian I Shakapearo, sleep oJone 1" 

I have thus purpMely disposed in a very cureory man- 
ner of the facts of Shakspeai-e's life. But, while I would 
avoid the fruitless and illusive process of conjecture 
founded upon imperfect testimony, — the fitful fiasb of spe- 
culation, — I am BOt disposed to turn away from this portion 
of my subject without endeavouring to cast upon it the 
meek light of imagination. The first twenty-three yeara 
of Shalapeare's life — nearly half of Ms mortal CKiatence, 
and a precious part of it — were spent in the place of his 
birth. A good deal of disquisition has bcea, it seems to 
mc, somewhat VMuly expended on the question of his 
learning, and a general impre^ion has been the result 
that he was an uneducated prodigy; in support of which 
opinion is a well-known phrase of Ben Jonsoa'a, attribut- 
ing to his illustrious cont«mpoi-ary "m-all Latin and less 
Greek." Bon Jonson was a scholar of profound classical 
erudition; and, if we were to take his standard and apply 
it to the educated community in general, I apprehend that 
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many of us, uiiclei hia Latia and Greelt measurement, 
might come out with a more diminutive result than that 
which liM been perverted to sanctioa the opinion of Shak- 
spearo'e deficiency. From the respectable condition of 
his femily, and still more from the easy and natural tone 
of even his early productions, — that tone of learning ia- 
corporafed into tie mind which it is so hard for an uuedu- 
cated man to affect, — I have no doubt that Stakspeare'a 
acquirements, m far from being below the standard of 
ordinary education, were such as to entitle him to rank 
among the well-eduoated, even though afterwards, in his 
inf«rcourao with the literature of other languages, — the 
ancient and the foreign, — he had recourse to the se- 
condary medium of translation. But how utterly in- 
significant does such an inquiry become when, turning 
from the matter of mere tuition, we strive after some 
conception, imperfect as it must be, of the self-formative 
proceaa of Shatspeai'e's mind, — or, to express myself with 
more truth, the growth of his genius under the various 
ripening influences given for its development, not less. 
than the implanting of its primal germ and elements! 
Wten, reafoaing of Shikspeare at of other men, we seek 
for the ordinaiy cnuses which first surest themselves, to 
account, for instance, for his piwer over the language, 
for hib description of the visible outward world, and for 
that which distinguishes him abjve all other authors, — 
his knowledge of hum'itt natuie, his familiarity with the 
visionary recun of the heirt — how inadequate are such 
eiuses to explain the wondrous re'-ults ! To say, indeed, 
that IB early life he was a thouj;htful and anaceptible 
observer of all that could entfi the avenues of sense, all 
eirthly HnJ^Ilslij \i fli ice ^that he meditated on the 
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liidden wealth of the English language, — that he was a 
student of the emotions and manners of Lis fellow-men, — 
and, more than al!, that he held deep and unhroten com- 
munion with his own spirit, — would he to assert no more 
than reason warrauta. But reason at the same time tella 
us that more jet is needed to solve the mjaterj of the 
Stratford boy. But it is in v^n : nothing is equal to it j 
there is a depth which neither empiricism, nor experi- 
ment, nor observation, nor theory, can fathom. Science 
is baffled, and all the elaborate statistics of education give 
no light. Where did Shakspeare gather the stores that 
lie poiu-ed forth on an astonished world ? Was it at Strain 
ford ? was it at London ? was it in school ?— in the throng 
of the market or the highway F Was it in each or in ail 



of these? IHore, more is needed; and, when an inqniiy 
of this kind is instituted, we feel disposed to fall back to 
the simple belief of the fine image of Shakspeare's chOd- 
bood in Gray's "Progi'ess of Poesy." — 

" Far from the sun and anmmer gale. 
In tty green Inp, was natnre'B dnrling Md, 
What time ■whete Ineid Avon ElmyeiJ. 



If the growth of Shakspeare's transcendent powers 
defies all speculation, there is yet reasoa to believe that 
we may trace some influences which gave his genius a 
direction to the form of dramatic composition. That this 
is tlie species of authorship eminently congenial to him 
is manifest to the least reflective on the unequalled facility 
with which he transfused himself, as it were, into the 
very character and life of his inventions. The town of 
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Stratford is known to liave been Yisitec!, during the open- 
ing years of Stall j mhlbj Itf 
pkjers in the Be vi f diff t n bl m n p lly 
the Earl of Leiceut wh n m ts th m nt n 
of a fact of some nte tfmtpbbl nutn 
with Shakspeare's b ybood B tw K ilw th C fl 
the residence of th t n bl n , nd tb t wn f St -at 
ford, the distance is that of but a few miles; aod, when 
the noble residence was lighted with the snuiptuows dis- 
play of the princely festivities with which the visit of 
the Queen was welcomed by her unworthy and unprinci- 
pled favourite, Shaispeare was a youth, in the full flush 
of his twelfth year; and, amid the theories and coa- 
jectiures to fill the blank of the unknown stoty of bis life, 
I know of none more plausible than his presence on that 
animated occasion. It was a scene everyway calonkfced 
to enkindle the sparks of youthful enthusiasm and genius. 
There was the sovereign, (and it was an age when all took 
delight in the sentiment of personal loyalty to the monarch, 
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is to be regretted that, in the work of fietion iu which tho 
imaginatioa of the most suocesaful novelist of modern 
times Las revived the long-buried splendour of Kenil- 
wortt, advantage was not taken of the probability I have 
alluded to, instead of the aniichronism of referring to 
the achievements of Sbakspeare's mature yeara. Scott's 
memory of his own childhood and youth was vivid; 
aad I know of no finer theme for his imagination, 
strengthened by deep self-^wmmunion, than to have pre- 
sented the youthful poet mingling with the throng at the 
castle of the Eari of Leicester, — a thoughtful boy, flring 
his genius by the light that blazed around the Virgin 
Queen. 

The same year in which it is supposed Shakspeai-e left 
his native place for a residence in London was a period 
in the national history of England; for it was the time 
when stout English hearts and the tempestuous alliance 
of the elements bad not only saved the soil from the pol- 
lution of a foreign invasion, but had driven the scattered 
fragments of the Armada, not back to the calm ports 
of Spain, but as far north as the stormy latitude of the 
Hebrides. Thei-e must have been then a high patriotic 
fei-voiir kindling and filling each true and ample heart. 
I speak of these things because I cannot for a moment 
hesitate in believing that in this lofty emotion no heart 
more largely shared than the large heart that beat in the 
breast of William Shakspeare. I should not question ita 
influence upon bis genius, even if I did not see in his 
dramas signs enough of his iotense nationality. He was 
too right-minded — too right-hearted in his genius — to be 
other than a lover of his own couotiy and ita men. 
There was in him no morbid and 
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loyalty to the soil that wrapped the boaes of his fathers ; 
no fantastic cosmopolitiam or devotioa to foreign elimes ; 
no such thing as daUjing with Italian skies or making 
ooutt to the snowy pinnacles of the Alps; but not the 
Jeast manifestation of his genius was his profound and 
single-hearted love for England. The intrepid spirit that 
awaited the assault of Spain speaks in the lines in Kiug 
John; — Falconbridge proclaiming, — 

" Tbia Eaglund noyeF did, nor never aliull. 
Lie at the piond foot of a, oonquotcr. 



And itt tho whole range of prose aud verse there is 
probably no passage which comes so near to the inspired 
patriotism of the Bible poetry — setting forth the gloi^ 
and sublimity of Jerusalem— as the celebrated panegyric 
on England in Bichard the Second, fitly spoken by the 
dying lips of " time-honoured Lancaster:" — 

" This roja] throne of iin^a, t&ia soeptred isle. 
This earth of miyestr, this seat of Mara, 
Tliis other Eden, deml-paradisej 
This forliess, hnilt by nature for berselg 
Asoinst infection end the band of war,' 
This happy breed of men, this little world; 
This praoions stone, set iu fhe silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall. 
Or as a moat defensive to a bouae, 
Against the envj of less happier lands ; 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England." 

It might be expected that an intense nationality and 
loyalty to the government, as represented in the person 
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of the monarcli, should, ■when tt 
fcrvid as ia the days of Queen Ehzabeth, vividly affect 
the Epiiit of literature, and especially the dramatic lite- 
rature, as placed in close contact with populai emotions. 
It may accordingly be observed not only in such pas- 
sages as those just quoted; hut the heart and the imagi- 
nation of Shidispeare's most eminent contemporary, Ben 
Jonsoa, are full of the same devotion to England and 
to England's queen: as in his fine lines: — 

" Mttj stiD this island be cnlled fortunnte, 
AdcI ruggad trensoQ tremble at ttio sound 
When fame ahill speak it with nn emphaaiai 
I^t foreign policy he dull as lead. 
And palB invasion oome nith haff a iear^ 
Wben lie but looks upon heF blessed soil ; 
The Ihroat of waJ be stopped Within her iand. 
And tnrtle-footert peace danee fairy rings 
Abont her eaurt, where nerer maj there come 
Suspect or danger, but all tiTist and snfetj." 

I have deemed it one element, though a subordinate 
one, in the true appreciation of Shakspeare's genius, — 
the idea of the relation subsisting between it and the 
particular period of his oonntry's history. But he was 
more than the representative of the mind of England at 
a certain lime. He may be contemplated as the repre- 
sentative of the European mind, — the type of modern 
intellect as contraafed with the intellect of antiquity. 
In suggesting that Shakspeare is to be viewed not only 
in relation to England and to his times, — the actual half- 
century of his life passing from the sixteenth into the 
seventeenth century,— but in relation to the whole conti- 
nent of Europe and to modern ages, I am indebted to 
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the philosopJiieal thought of an aooompliahed English 
divine, who, in a recent series of eloquent discourses in 
theUniversityof Cambridge, alluding to tlie peculiar habit 
of thought which has marked the three last centTiiifts, 
and especially in Protestant countries; goes on to say: — 
"It has often been observed that what peculiarly distin- 
guishes the modera European mind is its predominant 
subjectiveness as contrasted witli the greater oiJecHveness 
of former ages. This pervades all the forms of life, all 
the regions of thought. There has been a fat deeper self- 
consciousness, which, has often approached to a self-de- 
Touring disease; there has been a more minute self-aaaly- 
sis, a more piercing self-anatflmj. Speculation has turned 
Its eye inward, — ias become more and more reflective. If 
we cast a look on the two mwn provinces of intellect in the 
great age which followed the Reformatioa, we find that in 
philosophy the grand achievement of that age was the puri- 
fying the method of inveistigotion, the gaining a deeper in- 

sigtt into the laws of thou'i'ht On the otter hand, 
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waves . he plunges down into the depths, and enables us 
to discern what is bubbling up and boiling in the abyss. 
Herein, too, as he is the master, so is he the representS;- 
tive, of modern poetry, of which the general character 
baa in like manner been reflective instead of iiistiuetivo " 
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There seems, to my niiud, to be mue!i of the oompreheu- 
Bive grasp of a true philosophy in this attempt to define 
the intellectual position of Bacon and of Shaiepeare as 
the representatives of modem European intellect in its 
two great departments, — science and poetry. 

In a few years after Shaltspeare's removal to London 
he published his earlier writings, which presented him 
as a, poet before his appearance as a dramatic poet. 
These were the short poems of "Venus and Adonis" and 
" Luorece." The character of these productions is not 
' such as to maie it necessary for me to pause upon them. 
Their intrinsic merit is no doubt considerable, but at the 
same time not sufficient to have given their author a 
fame at all proportionate to hifi more mature woria. 
Their chief interest is pi-obably derived from the reflected 
glory of his dramatic authorship; and there is, therefore, 
the less occasion to judge them independently than to 
consider whether they gave promise of the great achieve- 
menta of his geoius. It may be questioned whether any 
one — the moat familiar with the spirit of the Shali- 
spearian drama — could by interna! evidence conjecture 
the authorship of the early poems. Unquestionably 
there may be discerned his exubei-ance of fancy, the 
imaginative energy, as manifested by the power of 
spreading any raling feeling or passion so as to give its 
own colour to all that surrounds it, and of throwing him- 
self into his creations. They are expressive of that 
untried period of genius when it has not yet acquired 
that composed conseiouaness which familiarity with its 
own action gives. The strong figure by which Coleridge 
criticized these poems was that in them "the creative 
power and the intellectual energy wrestle as in a war-em- 
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brace " The e l n 1 1 t tli all the lus ance of 
imagery the o n ie sat on of thought which always was 
one great element of his stren th But what &t k s me 
more than au^ht el e a these e rly product on? tl e 
maDifestafc on f th-A npp al comn and over the lac 
guage, wh ch caused t to e-vehmas t never hi ther 
mortal spe k n^, tnc'l h wo ds 

Not unfrequently the turn of fancy and of words 
reoall, by a delicate parallelism, some more familiar pas- 
safes in the di-ainas, as when Venus addresses Adonis: — 
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The imagery associates itself at once with the exquisite 
' ~ ■ " ss to his fairy n ' ' ' 



"Te olvoa of hiEs, broolt!, standing lakes, and gro'ea. 
And je, that on the sands with pilnlless foot 
Do ehaae the ebbing Neptune, and do flj him 
Whan iia eomes book." 

Thrae poems — the very firstlings of his heart (to 
appropriate to them one of his own phrasia) — abound 
in that naturalness and simplicity of language for which 
Shakspeare's diction is eminent, and which, exempting it 
from limitation and obsoleteness, appropriates it to all time. 
It is this quality which gives perpetuity to such a stanza 
as the following, on which it would be impossible to pro- 
nounce whether it was composed as early as the sixteenth 
century or as late as the nineteenth. It ia descrlp- 
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two of Voniis mouFDing over tlie lifeless body of 
Adonis ;— 



A3 if (hey hoard tha woeflil words she tola. 
Sha lifls the coffer-lide that doss his ejea. 
Whan, ]o I two lamps, hurBt out, in darliEees lie.^." 

Or, where lie expresses— as so constantJy in the plajs — 
a moral reflection, in an apostrophe to Opportunity: 

" The patiant dies while tha pliysioian sleeps ; 
Tie orphnn pinea while the oppressor feeds; 
Jnstiee is feasting while the widow weeps; 
Advioe is sporting while infection breeds: 
Thou grant'st no lame for oharitable deeds." 

Of the poems of Shakspeare, — tating that word in a 
very narrow sense as contrasted with his plays,— the most 
remarlraWe are the sonnets It i^ a most mysterious col- 
leotion; and the mystery which envelops it seems to be 
impenetrable to all the ingenuity of tlie commentator. 
It is likely to continue a vesed question whom they are 
addressed to. The addieas purpoits to be made to a male 
friend,— a certain "Mi W H ," as he is enigmatically 
■described on the title-page It is surely no easy task to 
decipher two initials employed two hundred years ago, 
especially as there is such destiftition of knowledge of the 
author's personal histoiy By some it his been con 
jeotured that the peison addiLssed was the Eail of 
Southampton, Shakspeire's early pntron, to whom his 
first poems were dedicated , by other=), (the opinion most 
plausible,) William Heibeit, E-ul ot PuabroLe It i= 
the suggestion of anothei commentator that 'Mi "VV H " 
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was a woman; and, by anothar, not onlj a woman, but 
that Mr W II being mterjietpl tipifiel Queen 
El zaboth '^o that amid this Yani,ty of va n en 
jeetures I do not ice that any botttr conclusjon can be 
rea hed than the op n on of one of the most intelligent 
of the bhak pea an eommentdU rs deeply versed in the 
early English drana. After all, is his lemaik, what 
L rd Byron says of Junius is true concerning the 
ol 1 et t whom &hak p are's sonnets are principally ad- 
d d — 

h p a,— (J3 quite my own: 

Ti li J uius we are wont to call 

^^ as faallj, tiul^T nobodj at allE" 

But the chief mystery in the sonnets is that they are 
conceived in a rapturous, amatory strain, not at all con- 
cordant with the sober, sedate tone of that rougli senti- 
ment, masculine friendship. Their poetical excellence is 
such as to make them not unworthy of their illustrious 
authorship. The deep thought, the rich imagery, and 
the majestic speech of Shakspeare are there. How ex- 
quisitely worthy of him who told of Maebeth's "way of 
life, fallen into the sere and yellow leaf," is such a sonnet 
as this !— 

"That time of year tlion mayest ia me lieliold 
When yellow lenres, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those bongha which shake against the cold 
Bare mined choirs, where lute the sweet bii-ds eang 
la me tliott aaesb the twilight of auoh day 
As after sunset fndeth in the neat, 
Whioh, by-and-hj, black night doth take awnj,— 
Deal's second self, that seals Dp all in rcsti 
In me then seest the glowing of snch fire 
That on the ashes of bis youth doth lie, 
VOL. I. 13 
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As the daath-hed wiereon it must espirs, 
ConsnniBd with that which it was nourished by ! 
This thou peroeiv'st, whioh makes thy loye mora strong 
To lOTB that well whioh thou must leave ere long." 

How tnie to tlie heart wtict uttered from its owi 
compreionsive sympathy the devotion of the haples 
lovere of Verona, aod the superhuman affection of l)ef 
demona, ia the eonceptiou of love in these lines ! — 
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But the form of poetic composition to which the genius 
of Shakspeare's imagination of necessity directed itself 
was the drama; and such is his power of creation, of in- 
venting, not a character, a mere type of any particular 
passioa or trait, but the representative of human natura 
as it exists in individual reality, with the complexity and 
variety of elements which make up personal existence, — 
so wonderful was his might in endowing his creations 
with lifelike fanctions and qualities, that, even if tragedy 
and comedy had not been handed down from antiquity, 
I can conceive the possibility of Shakspeare's inventing 
the drama itself to supply the necessities of his imagina- 
tion ! The intrinsic demands of his own genius had far 
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greater influence in controlling his literary career tliaii 
the mere incident of ohance associations with theatrical 
life on his coming to London. 

It is proper, at this point, to look at the oondition of 
English dramatic literature at the time when Shaltspeare, 
with many others, enteretl that intellectual arena. To 
trace the drama in England, from its origin to its great 
Shaispearian consummation, would he a theme far tran- 
scending my bounds ; but, in a very summary way, I may 
glance at it. At an early and uncertain period theatrical 
representations had taken that curious form which 
prevailed throughout Europe in the Middle Ages, — the 
Mysta-iea, or MiraiHe-^h,^. These were scenical stories 
relating to religious euhjecfs, taken either from Scripture 
history or the legends of the SMnts; so that there were 
theatrical representations of tho Creation, of the massacre 
of the innooents and the sufferings of various martyrs. 
It is difficult to realize this phase of the European mind, 
when the most sacred subjects were thus appropriated 
without any accompanying sentiment of irreverence or 
profanity. Many of these dramas I ooiild not venture 
to describe to you without exposing myself to the re- 
proach of irrevoTOflt levity. Another form which the 
early drapia assumed was that of the Moralities. These 
were allegorical dramas made up of abstract pei-sonifioa- 
tions, such as "Pride," "Glnttonj," "Swift to Sin," 
"Charity;" and what might be appropriate personifloa- 
tions in our day,— "Learning without Money," and 
" Money without Learning," and "All for Money." They 
were the persons of the drama. In the great controversy 
of the Eeformation these devices for edification were freely 
employed by both divisions of the church to promote their 
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An act of Parliament, in the reign 
■ of Henry VIII., for the promotion of true religioD, for- 
bade all interludes contradictory to established doctriues. 
The " Mysteries" and " Moralities" gradually passed 
away; but It is not until so late a period as the beginning 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth that the beginning of the 
drama proper can he dated. One or two comedies belong 
to a somewhat earlier date ; but the fame of the first Eng- 
lish tragedy belongs to him whose single poetical effort In 
another department of poetry I had occasion to refer to in 
a former lecture with suohhigh commendation, — Sa«kville, 
Lord Buolihurst. 

But even within the last twenty years of the sixteenth 
century Sir Philip Sydney could iind little on the Eng- 
lish stage to save it from his disdainful censure. "It is 
strange," remarks Mr. Hallam, " to reflect that this re- 
prehension comes from the pen of Sydney when Shak- 
speare had just m-rived at manhood. Had he not been 
so prematurely cut off, what would have been the tran- 
sport of that noble spirit, which the baUad of ' Chevy 
Chase' could stir as with the sound of a trumpet, in read- 
ing the 'Fairy Queen' or 'Othello' I" 

Before the drama was touched by the wand of Shak- 
speare it had beeu much advanced hy several dramatists, 
who, though contemporaneous, were his predecessors in 
authorship. The most eminent of these were Marlowe and 
Peele, and one to whom, as to his more Ulustrious coeval, 
Stratford had given MrtJi — Greene. The great dramatio 
era in English literature began in the n ddle f Eliza- 
beth's reign; and, though n some measure checked by 
the puritan feeling wh h then 1-eo-an to u n i st itself 
in England, it eontin d du n h t uf 1 
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James I., wten it reacted its high 
flourished uutil the latter part of the turbulent reigu 
which followed; when, in consequence of the tumulta 
and calamities of the civil wars, the theatres were closed. 
The period designated is very little more than half a ceu- 
tuiy, — from the middle of Elizabeth's to the end of 
Charles the First's reign, — and yet may be said to compre- 
hend almost all the escellcnce of the Eoglish drama. I 
know of few things more remarkable in literary history 
than the vast abundance of dramatic literature during 
this comparatively brief era. A great amount of it has 
perished ; a great amount is inaccessible in the rare ori- 
ginal editions. The dramatists were numerous, their pro- 
ductions voluminous. One of them— Heywood — speaks 
of having had a share in the authorship of two hundred 
and twenty plays, of which only twenty-five, some of 
considei ible ment, have been pieserved Wh'it Tiag re 
markable, too, these eftosions flowed from their minds 
with a reoLleaanesa as to their pieservition, a ieadme«s 
to commit them to J! the casualties of theairicai MSS , 
with an injifferenoe as to then futuie destiny, contrasting 
cuiijuslywith that hnical precision with which the lit 
til. literary rain of ■» hter generivtion guird their small 
wares I do nut remember e\or to have met any philo 
sophit^ attempt to iccount foi the amazing dramatic 
activity f the ige of English literature under considera 
tion I fahould probably satisfy neither your minds nor 
my own n ere I to endeavour to trace it to that timt of 
those times, — the admuabls blending of action and con 
templation disooveiable m miny of the lUustiious men 
who then fliurished, foi instmoe, fair Philip '^ylni.y 
dev ting himspjf tj the iffoit of rii&mcr En^ish j jetiy 
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from the dust, kiadling his heart with the strains of tho 
old hallads, or driTing the imagination of the gentle Sjwn- 
ser forth from the hermitage of his modesty, and at the 
same time sharing in affitirs of state, in knightlj deeds 
of arms, and meeting death upon the field of hattle; or 
Ealeigh, preserving the lo¥e of letters throughout his 
whole varied career at court, in camp, or tempest-tost in 
his adventures on the ocean. It seems to me that an 
age thus characterized by the combination of thought 
and deed in its representative men had its most congeaial 
literatui-e in that of the di:amR,—poeiri/ in aclion. 

As the most agreeable way of enumerating the most 
distinguished of the English di'amatists, I may quote 
a passage from one of Thomaa Heywood'a plays, in which 
ha complains, in jest and earnest, of the liberties taken 
with his fellow- authors : — - 



Those nnniea are ourtn,!! oil which they SrstliBd gJTen; 

And, as we wished to have tUair memories lirowned. 

We soaroely oan atford thorn half their sound. 

G-reeof, who had in both aondemies ta'oQ 

Segxee of Mnator, yet oould never gain 

To be called more than Itabia, — who, hod hs 

Professed aught save the muse, eerved, aod been free 

jVrtec jseven years' prentaoesliip, migbt have 

{With credit, too) gooo Eaieii to his gravo,- 

JltaHoav, renowned for hie rate art and wit 

Could ne'er attain hoyoad the name of jfrt, 

Allhongh his Hero and Lesnder did 

Merit addition rather; Famous Kid 

Was called but Tom,— Tom Wnlaon: thouj-li bG n-cuto 

Able 1o maltc Apollo's self to dolii 

Upon his muse, for all that ha oomld 5ti-Ivo, 

Yet never could to his foil name ai-rive ; 
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Of the rareat nits, wns never more than Fra«k ,■ 

Mallianons Shakbpbare, whose enohnnting qnill 

Coinmanded mirth or passion, was bnt Will ; 

And famous Jbmon, the" his leam6(l pen 

Ba dipt in Caataly, ia still but Beit; 

Fletokef and WehtUr, of that ieamed pack 

None of the meanest, neitlier was but Jaok; 

Dicker, but Tom; nor Mag nor Middletm; 

And he's now bnt Jack Ford that onoa were John. 

Hop apoak I this tliat any here eiprest 

Shonld think themselves leaa worthy than the rest 

Whose namaa ha,Te their full ayllablea and aonndi 

Or that Frank, Kti, or Jaek, are the least wonnd 

Unto their fame and merit. I, for my part, 

(Think others nhat thay pleaae,) accept that heart 

Wbioh Donrta my love in most familiar phrase ; 

And that it tftlies not from my pains or praise 

If any one to mo so bluntly oome! 

I hold he loves me best who oaJIa me Tarn." 

Charles Lamb, to whose admirahle " Specimens of the 
Early Dramatists" I am indebted for this passage, sen- 
siblj remarks that the familiarity of common discourse 
■would be apt to take greater Hbei-ties with the dramatic 
poets, as being more upon a level with stage-actora ; and 
that the familiarity did not reach to the other poets, for 
we hear nothing of t^am Dnnid or Nad Spemar. 

I must cmflne these my onrsory notices of the drama- 
tilts to the contemplation of Sli^l speire a rehtive atti- 
tude m the midst of them A hvin^ man, he icmgled 
with tliem on the sociil term? of a fiieudly equality and 
inteliectud mdependenoL He wis "tlic qentle Shafc- 
spearp "inl all ici^on bids us to believe that his ■spirit 
kiKW D)t tti itiii f ivmtin invy i vulgjr spite. 
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In tte sight of latw generations, equality with tiat dra- 
matio legion, the tost of bia precursors, his oontem- 
porariee, and his successors, is not recognised. They 
were indeed poets too, with high imaginations, with high 
intellects, some with high learning; hut he is seen stand- 
ing amid the long range like Chimhorazo overtopping 
the Andes. The learned editor of several of the early 
dramatists remarks, "A careful perusal of every exist- 
ing drama of the reigns of Elizabeth and James has 
thoroughly convinced me of the immeasurable superiority 
of Shakspeare to all the playwrights of bia time." I am 
not, I trust, insensible t« the invention and power dis- 
played by Fletcher, Jonson, Ford, Webster, Heywood, 
Middleton, and the rest of that illustrious brotherhood ; 
but I feel that over the worst of Shakspeare's dramas 
his genius has diflnsed a peculiar charm, of which their 
best productions are entirely destitute ; and to insinuate 
that any of his contemporaries ever produced a play 
worthy of being ranked with his happiest efforts — with 
"Othello," foriostance, "Macbeth," "Lear," or "Ham- 
let," — seems to me an absurdity unpardonable in any 

Again : that laj^e-minded and open-hearted critic, 
Charles Lamb, announced as one design of his "Speci- 
mens of the Early Drama" to show how much of Shak- 
speare shines in the great men his contemporaries, and 
how far in his divine mind and manners he surpassed 
them and all mankind. 

Accustomed as we are to such elevated conceptions 
of Shakspeare's powers, it makes a strange impression on 
the mind when we first rea.d a description of the thea- 
trical representations for which his writings were origi- 
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nally inteocled. The mde fashion of the buildicga, and 
the still ruder fashion of the audience, seem singularly 
incongraous, " The amusements," we are told, " of the 
andience, previous to the commenoement of the play, 
were reading, playing at cards, smoking tobacco, diinking 
a]e, and eating nnfa and apples. Even during the perform- 
ance, it was customary for wits and critics, and youug 
gallants who were desirous of attracting attention, to sto^ 
tion themselves on the stage, either lying on the rushes 
or seated on hired stools, while their pages furnished 
them with pipes and tobacco." To these animals 
Shakspeare oast the pearls of hia philosophy ! To thint 
that to such as these were first spoken the deep-souled 
melancholy, the heartnstricken meditations, of Hamlet! 
In one particular, it has been well remarked, the destitute 
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And therefore I rejoice that every year the representation 
of Shaispeare's plays is becoming ieas and less frequent. 
Tile satisfaction of witnessing the masterly representation 
of a chief part by a great actor is purchased at too high a 

How, for instance, can flesh and blood, of the lightest 
texture, deal with the representation of euoh a creature as 
Ariel, so ethereal that he speeds on Prospero's mandate, — 



and, while doing his spiriting gently in his eitrtlily 
master's servioe, can yet sing a bird-like song, a fairy's 
lyrio, sucli as only Slmkspeare's sweet ianoy could have 
framed : — 

"Where tho baa anoks, there suck I; 
lo a oowsUp's boll I lie; 
TborB I couch, when owls do cry; 
Oq tho bat's book I do fly. 

Merrily, merrily abnll I live now. 

Under the bloBaoni tbat hiuiEa on the bougli." 

What has the stage ever done for the weii-d sisters in 
" Macbeth" ? The curtain rises, and there stand three 
figures, tattered and grotesque-looking, — very like those 
wretoted vagrants to he seen in our streets picking rags 
and scraps from out the gntters; and the first sounds 
they utter reveal that the parts are filled by the comic 
actors of the company, — the very tones of whose voices 
come associated with vulgar huflboneiy and ribaldry. 
And these are the chosen representations of those terrific 
creations ! and thus thiit mighty work of genius, orimson- 
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dyed in the blood of tragedy, is ushered in, like a farce I 
No; the mjiiad mind of Shalispeare is a region too lofty 
and too pure for scenic art to reach. The genius of 
Gkjrick saok beneath the effort. The best acting plays 
are the works of far inferior dramatists ; but for Shak- 
Bpeare lot no one put his iotelleot in pledge to re- 
ceive his idea from the players. Indeed, several of 
his chief dramas have been vilely mutjlated for the very 
purpose of adapting them to the stage. In " Richard 
the Third," passages have been interpolated which the 
heart of the poet would Lave repudiated with diBgust. 
In the "Tempest" there was not love enough; and 
actually a second pair of lovers baa been thrust in, 
marring the lovely impression of those sweet interviews 
of Ferdinand and Miranda. "Romeo and Juliet" was 
not tragic enough j and a little more gi'ief is patched on 
the catastrophe. " King Lear" was too tragic, and the 
catastrophe must be abated. 

The inadequacy of the stage — not only for Shak- 
epeare's supernatural creations, but even his human 
charactera — has been admirably discussed by Charles 
Lamb, in one of his peculiar and inimitable ^says. 
"The Lear of Shakspeare," he remarks, "cannot be 
acted. It is essentially impossible to be represented on a 
stage: the eontemptible machinery by which they mimic 
the storm he goes out in is not moi'e inadequate to 
represent the horrors of the real elements than any actor 
can be to represent Lear; they might more easily pro- 
pose to personate the Satan of Milton npon a stage, or 
one of Michael Angelo's terrible figures. The gi-eatness 
of Lear is not in corporeal dimension, but in intellectual : 
the axplosions of his passions are terrible as a volcano; 
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ttey are '*toniis, tuiniDj; up anJ dis(,Iosiii^ to the bottom 
that tea, his nimd, with all its vast nches It is hia 
raiad wtieh is laid bare This case of flesh ^nd bio d 
eeeais too msignificaiit to be thoujjht od ew^u is he bun 
ee!t neglects it On the stage we see nothing but (,or 
jioreaJ infirmities and weakness, the impotence ot lage, 
wliile we read it, we Bee not Lear but we are Lear, we 
are m his inmd ; we are sustained by a grandeur which 

baffles the malice of daughters and storms 

What have looks or tones to do with that sublime iden- 
tification of his age with that of the heavens tltemselves, 
when, in his i-eproaclies to them for conniving at tbe 
injustice of his children, be reminds them that ' they 
themselves are old' ? What gesture shall we appropriate 
to this ? what has the voice or the eye to do with such 
things? But the play is beyond all art, as the tamper- 
inga with it show. It is too hard and stony; it must 
have love-seenes and a happy ending. It is not enough 
that Cordelia is a daughter; she must shine as a lover 
too A happy ending! — As if the living martyr- 
dom that Leai' had gone through, the flaying of his feel- 
ings alive, did not make a fair dismissal from the stage 
of life the only deooreus thing for him. If he is to live 
and be happy after, — if he oould sustain this world's 
burden after, — why all this pudder and preparation ? 
why torment us with all this unnecessary sympathy? Aa 
if the childish pleasure of getting his gilt robes and 
sceptre again could tempt him to act over again his mis- 
used station ! — as if, at his years and with hia experience, 
any thing was left but to die." 

The knowledge of the drama of Sbakspeaie is to be 
gained by deep and careful study, — study thoughtful 
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and imaginative; that is, not only by reflection and 
meditatioa on the wisdom of bis ovaoular poetry, but by 
sympathetic action of the imagination, so as to realize 
what he creaks. Just in proportion to the intensity of 
this imaginative effort will be the oompleteneaa of con- 
ception formed of any of these inventions. Thus only 
do they leave an integrity of impression. For instance, 
it is essential to the true appreciation of " Macbeth" to 
realize the supernatural atmosphere which envelops the 
action of that tragedy with all its rapidity of movement. 
It is set in a shadowy, spectral region of witches and 
dreams and nightmare; of visions to the open eye of 
the wakeful and the sealed eye of the sleeping; of in- 
visible and mysterious powers in the elements, and the 
prophetic sight of distant dynasties of kings ; of incanta- 
tions; of voiceless ghosts arising from bloody graves, — 
blood-bolstered visitants Irom oharnel-honses ; of the 
gloomy presentiments of the innocent and the more 
fearful hauntings of a blood-stained conscience. The 
brief scene the drama opens with stamps its whole 
character. It is a wild and instant appeal t* the imagi- 
nation, especially by the absence of all definite desig- 
nation. The scene, "an open place:" amid thunder 
and lightning; the tiirmoil and carnage of war close at 
hand; the three witches, kinless, nameless, — sesless 
too, I may say; the weird women with beards, scenting 
the blood of a battle-field, meet, to meet again, to seal 
the deep damnation of their victim. Their fatal intent 
thus darkly intimated, they answer to mysterious calls of 
you know not what, — "Paddock" and "Graymalkin;" — 
aud, ere you have well known their presence, they vanish, 
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with wild utterance of the confusion iind umrkiness of a, 
demon's heart: — 



In short space they come again,— these posters of the 
sea and land, — hastening from witchcraft misehief, gloat- 



And thea, catching somewhat of sublimity from the 
greatness of the malice, they rise suddenly to the full 
stature of their supernatural strength, and, on the blasted 
heath, proclaim their prophetic salutation to Macbeth and 
Banquo. The sun shines out a little while on that sweet 
landscape in which Duncan is moving on with sacrificial 
meekness to .his slaughter. As the guilt deepens the 
supernatural atmosphere thickens with it, — visions and 
dreams and spiritual voices ; — 

" Lamojitings iieard. i' tlie air; strango scroaraa of death 
And prupheayingi "itli aooonls tarribU, 
Of diro combuslioii and confused eronts. 
Hew halolied to the vfofiU tinia." 

There are Eanquo's dreams of the weird sistei's, and the 
bosom-weight of his gloomy presentiment; the fetal 
vision of " the air-drawn dagger," with its " gouts of 
blood ;" the broken sleep of the surfeited grooms, their 
laughter, their teiTor, and their prayers; and the wild 
curse in the air of etemal wakoftilncss : and all this niag- 
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nified and distorted tlirougli the medium of a murderous, 
burning brain : — 

" There's one dlfl langh in his sleep, and ona cried, mKrderl 
That the; did nalie eiu:h otbeE; I stood and heard (hem : 
Bnt thcj did sa; their prs,yei% and addressed them 
Again lo slesp. 

" One ei-ied, God btms hb / and. Amen, the other; 
As tbej bod seen me, with these Imngman's hands, 
Liatening (heir fear; I oould not say, Amen, 
Tfhen they did saj, God blesB us. 

" Methonglit I heard a voice ory, Slee^ no morel 
iftKbeth does mr&nlflr sleep, the iimoceiLt sleep f 
Sleep, tint knita up tJe rareUed ekave of ettre, 
The death 0/ each dag's life, sore lahotir'a JatS, 
Balm of h-art nwndj, jweirt nniure's aecotid coarse, 
OMef *!««■«*«■ i» life-a fsasl. 

" Still it cried. Sleep no more / to all the house ; 
Olamie hath murdered aUep ; and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more Maeleth ehall sU<p n' m re I" 

The storm without is raging, ind who can doubt that 
the witches weie iiiing on the blist and untjmg the 
wind9 n that unruly night' The whole domain of 
Macbeth a ci&tla 11 impr gnoted with (he mipernafniil 
atmosphere — the iitlu uiaLm^ over the btttlencnfs 
the owl acre ming the b n biii d m uiiii,, th 
livelong nijjht — 

" Dnnonn'a horses, .... 
Beauteous ajid swift, the miniona of then' raoa. 
Turned wUd in nature, broke tlioir Btalls, flung out, 
Contending 'gainst obedience, aa thej wonld malie 
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At a more advanced part of tlie tragedy the snper- 
natiiral begins to fade away; "the dark and midnight 
hags" — whom the tyrant tampcra with while their toils 
are winding cloaer and closer round him — vanish with 
Macbeth's curse upon them ; — 



it then 



And when we draw near the catastrophe of the drama 
we almost forget the witchery of the weird sisters. 
Their mighty and Buperhumaii malice has been achieved, 
and then all is left to human vice, human passion, 
humau misery. The high-wrought spirituality of the 
tragedy has its snblime close in the slumbering agitation 
of Lady Macbeth, — that terrific, open-eyed, sleep- waiting, 
sleep-talking, — and the never-ending misery of the blood- 
stained hand, — the appalling incohorencies of the haunt- 
ings of guilt :— 

" Out, damned spot ! out, I say ! ... . Who would 
h ve thought the old man t have had s> much blood 
in him'' I tell j ju ■yet again Banquo s buried ; 

he cannot come out ot his giave Here's the 

smell ff the blood still, all the peituiies of Arabia 
will nnt sweeten this little hand 

\.t the h^t the supernatnnl his fiised whrlly away; 
the witthes the ghosts the incintations and the dreams, 
— all are fcpne , and Macbeth tcrsaken by the suicide of 
his fiend like ]ueen is left alone — the sea of blood 
sweeping him oawai 1 helpless hopeless for its red tide 
has wiflhel out one by one the [romiaes thit witch- 
ci-aft had wiitten upon «and, and with wil I misgivings 
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of all reditiea, lie stands, " a-weary of the sun," upon a 
desert spot of this bank and shoal of time; — ^behind 
him the furies of a murderous memory, before him the 
blackness of an accursed darkness, and, in ita centre, 
Death. 

Taking the thought from this tragedy, the remark may 
be generalized on the whole Shakspearian drama, that all 
the sympathies it gives are with goodness, all its hatred 
of vice. Disfigured though it be in spots by the gross- 
ness of his times, or, still more, of theatrieal interpolations, 
it is ministrant in the cause of virtue ; and the commen- 
tator on Shakspeare has no more important office than to 
illustrate the sanity of his genius,—- his intellectual and 
moral healthfulness. The large sympathy he communi- 
oates is comprehensive not only of afflicted virtue, but 
also when human frailty has brought down calamities on 
its own head. The tragedies abound with this forgiving 
temper, this Christian spirit of pity, this teaching of 
brotherly kindness and fervent charity, not trampling on 
a fellow-being, rejoicing in his sorrows because he de- 
served them, but restoring him in the spirit of meekness. 
What, for instance, at the outset, is Lear, but a weatc, 
petulant, doting, headstrong, selfish, foolish old man? 
But how are wo not taught to forget and forgive all this 
when his woes throng round him I His intellectual 
power rising with his misery, and his sublime madness 
giving him unwonted dignity, we have at last but ong 
feeling for the child-changed father. 

Observe, too, this tr^t iu the historical drama of 
" Richard the Second." Yoii look on him at first as at 
once arbitrary and imbecile, — ^heartless, vain, and violent; 
bat, when affliction coincg, his sense of royalty rises in 
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SB majestic a strain as evor proelaimed the divino right 
of kings :— 

" When tha sairohing cjo of heavon ia hid 
Behind the globo, and lights tlie lower worlil. 
Then thievea and robbers range abroad unseen, 
In murderE, and in outiage, bloody hero; 
But when, ftom under this tcrrcEtriiil ball, 
He flres the proud lops of the eastern pines. 
And darts his light througli erery guilty hole, — 
Then murderfi, treasons, and detested sina, 
ThB cloak of night being plucked from off their haois, 
Siaad bore and na^ed, trembling at themselves. 
So when this thief, this trailor, Bolingbroko,— 
Who all the while imth revelled in the niglit, 
Whilst we were wandering with the anUpodes,— 
SbttU see us rising in our throne the east. 
His treasons will eit blushing in his face. 
Not able to endure the siglit of day. 
But, self-afirighted, tremble at hie sin. 
JVo( all the vmier ifl the rough rude eea 
Can vraah the balmfioni cm anointed king ; 
The breath of wotldly men oannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord; 
Tor every man that BoUngbroke hatt pressed 
To lift shrewd sleel against our golden crowU; 
God for ilia Riohard hath in heavcniy pay 
A glorioua angel : then, if angels fight, 
Weak men must fall ; for heaven still guards the right." 

And how esquisitely is our sympathy conciliated by the 
description of Kichard's majesty wacing in the presence 
of the rising popularity of Boliugbroke ! — 



Did Boowl on Richard ; no m 
No joyful tongue gave him 1 
But dust was tlirown upon hi 
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The badges of his grief and patienoe,— 
That, had not God, for soma Btrong parpose, steeled 
Tho hoDils of men, they aiast perforce hare melted. 
And barbarism il^elf have pitied him." 

I trust that no one has been so uncharitable as to im- 
pute to mo the absurdity of fancying that one lecture 
ooald embrace more than a very inadequate proportion of 
wlia,t is due to the vast theme. I dare not trust myself 
oven to name the various uunoticed considerations re- 
specting the genius of Sbakspeare, for they rise up to my 
mind in throngs. When I was obliged to close ray in- 
complete examination of Spenser's " Fairy Queen," I pre- 
sumed distantly to intimate the hope that some future oc- 
casion might give me ampler space for our converse with 
that wondrous allegory. May I venture now to add the 
esprossion of a feeling — of course, merely my own — that, 
BO fai as I am concerned, I can promise myself no better 
pleasnxe than, at s m fat t ua w h th li^ht f the 
same kind and int 11 t f s up n m t nt p n 
tlie studious and t 1 If f th wb le 

series of the dramas f bhak p a f 

In conclusion : a few w d f Shak p e bun If 
It is said that the 1 -t fh po m was th T mpest, 
and oertai h th 1 fi ly typ d f th i i 

his career f th rsl p Tl m t to h fth n 
of his so t ar tl f ss al n wh h b 

mourns o th t m t f his pui d g 1 
spirit by th 1 cou f pi y tr d — ■ 
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" Ol, for my sake do jou with fortnna ekUe, 
The guilty goddess of my harniful dcc^a. 
That did not better fur niy life proTide, 
Than public meanE, which pnblio munnera breeda. 
ThenCB oomea it that my nnme recoiycfl a brand ; 
And alipoat thence my nnturo is aiibdned 
To wliat it wotta in, like the dyer's hand." 

When, ID the maturitj of his powers, Shaispeare turned 
away from London and sought the sweet places of his in- 
nocent childhood, we can almost hear him, in the words 
of Prospero, ahjuring his ma,gic, dismissing the spiritual 
creations of his imagination, and looking to the tranquil 
village he was born in, where 

"Every third thonght shall be tny grare." 

The highest glory of Shakspeare's poetry is its spi- 
rituality. With all its quick sympathies with things of 
sight, it is full of tho life by faith. Kindred at once to 
earth and heaven, it reaJiaes what Wordsworth, with a 
noble image, grandly tells : — 

"Truth ahona a, glorions ihoe 
The coonoila of both worlds, she stands." 

There is many a trace to show how deep was Shali- 
epeare'a sense of the perishable nature of the things of time. 
How deeper still was his sense of eternity and its glories I 
Keflect on that fine passage in "Antony and Cleopatra," 
when the Koman fools that his own fortunes and ancient 
Egypt's power are lost forever : — 
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JUS IK15ATMBNT OP nOLT S 

" Somatime W6 see a clond that's drngoni^ 
A vapour, sometime, like a bear, or lion 
A towered citadel, a peoiJaut rock, 
& foftid mouDtnin, or blue promontory 
Willi trees npon't, that nod unto tho ho 
And laoelc our eyes with air ; thuu ha^t 
They ore black vesper's pogeanla." 



Now, with thia compare tte hopeful, faithful spirit in a 
passage which has heen considered, perhaps, tlie most 
sublime in Shakspeare : — 

" Look how tte floor of leaven 
Is thiak Inkid with patinea of bright gold; 
There's not the emallaat orb, which thou behold'et. 
But in his motioa like an angel sings, 
Btiil guiring to the jonng-ejed cherubims : 
Saeh harmoti}' is in immortal sonls,' 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of deoay 
Doth grossly olose it in, we oannot hear it." 

It is worthy of reflection that wherever a, holy Bubjeot 
is touched by Shakapeare it is with a deep sentiment of 
unaffected reverence. The parting thought I have of his 
genius is that not vainly were spent in the comparative 
loneliness of the Avon village those last sileut years of 
him who could plaoe on the tongue of his saintly Isabella 
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such fit and feeling words on tlie most sacred of all sacred 
themes : — 

Why, all tho Boula that were, woro forfeit oncB, 
And He fliat might the vantage bast have took 
Fonnd oat tliB remedy. How would you be 
If ha, which is tho top of judgmanl, ahonid 
But judge jou OS you are? Oh, Ihink on that; 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips. 
Like maE now made." 
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cation— Visit to Galileo — Milton in Rome- Story of Taaso's life— 
Influence over Milton— The Eebellion— The condition of the Eng- 
lish monarchy — The poet's domaatio Ironbles — Sonnata— Johnson's 
eritjcisms on them— Milton's latin despatches — Sonnet on tlio 
Piedmont perseoution — Coleridge and WonJaworth on the moral 
anblimity of the poet's life— The Paradise Lost— The character of 
Salan — Coleridge's oriHciam — The grnnJonr of the apie — The 
Paradise Regiunad ~ The Samson Agonialoa — Poetry a relief to 
the poef a overcharged tieait. 

The birtli of Maton, in the year 1608, dates about 
eight years before tiie death of Shakspeare, thus pre- 
serving the tie of time between the three most glorious 
of England's poets,— Edmund Spenser, William Shak- 
speare, and John Milton. In the last lecture I had occa- 
sion to remark on the well-known dearth of personal in- 
formation respecting our great dramatic poet. As to onr 
great epic poot, the coiitnist in this partioular is as strik- 
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ing as possible. Of Shakspeare we know almost nothing; 
of MUfon we know almost every tting. The entire col- 
1 t n f h poems, the equally complete collection of 
his p oae w rta, his official writings, his private eor- 
resp nden the incidental mention by his contemporaries, 
h ant b iphieal notices, — all are preserved. Stimu- 
lated by this abundance of biographical materials, and 
also bj the consideration that Milton's character was 
illustrative of great principles in various departments of 
human thought, an unpai-alleled number of biographers — ■ 
from his own nephew down to not a few authors within 
the last few years — have made his memoir their chosen 
theme. More biographies have been written of him 
than, perhaps, of any man who ever lived. I have had 
the curiosity to enumerate them, and could mention no 
fewer than twenty-flve. Of all these, unhappily, tho ono 
most read is the one most uncongenial and, in many 
points, injurious, — that by Dr. Johnson. With every 
variety of opinion — poetical, political, moral, and theologi- 
cal, — are these biographies tinctuied They have issued 
from the pens of poets, of antiquaries, of dmnes, of 
scholars, of painters, from Churchmen and Di^enters, 
from infidels, from the high-toned aiistocrat, the Whig, 
and the Chartist. 

Milton is a vast and varied theme. He may be viewed 
in his chief glory as & poet. Again, so eventful was his 
life, that a worthy subject of study is his character as a 
man. And if, in the endeavour to promote the cause of 
English literature, I should ever be led to enter upon the 
series of great prose writers in our language, high among 
them, along with Bacon and Clarendon, Hooter and 
Jeremy Taylor and Burke, as among the poets, would be 
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found the name of Milton. Closelj as these three repre- 
sentations of the character of Milton are connected, — each 
giving its illustration to the other, — the subject to which 
our thoughts are now to he directed is the genius of his 
poetiy. 

Impoiiant as were many of the other laboui-a of Mil- 
ton's, it can be shown t^at at no period — in the buoyancy 
of youth, in the bitterness of controveray, in the toil 
of state sei-yices, whether vindicating hia private good 
name or standing forth to defend the English people, 
in favour, or in poverty and persecution — did he forget 
that the great business of his existence was to give utter- 
ance to the promptings of imagination. Poetry was hia 
imperial theme, — the controlling and harmonizing idea of 
his life; and the aspirations of his inmost nature may be 
traced throughout all his writings, no matter how un- 
pi-omlsing their topic. The art enters into his scheme of 
education, " not aa," he protests, " the prosody of a verse 
among the rudiments of grammar, but that enhlime art 
which would soon show what despicable creatures our 
common rhymers and play-writers be; and what reli^ons 
— what glorious and magnificent — use might be made of 
poetry, both in divine and human things." It is im- 
pressive to hear the boy MUton, in his early verses, plead- 
ing wiih his father that poetry is a holy thing; and, 
again, to hear him in the prime of manhood, amid the 
stem words of one of his controversial publications, an- 
nouncing that "the great achievements of poetry must 
rest on devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit who can en- 
rich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends out 
his seraphim with the hallowed Are of his altar, to touch 
and purify tie lips of whom he pleases." So sublime wbs 
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Milton's coEaepfion of tia chief calling, that no occasion 
of puhlic moment is euffored to transcend it in his 
thoughts. When he addresses the Parliament,— that 
noted Parhament composed of such stern stuff as 
filled the breasts of Cromwell and Pym and Hollis 
and Haslerig, — he is true to the laureate fraternifj, 
and cites as authority to that tribunal the ima^native 
lore of "oar sage and serious poet Spenser." And 
when, nearly thirty years before its consummation, the 
idea of his "adventurous song" broke the bouda of 
sileuce, in anticipation that, at some distant day, "be 
might taie up the harp and sing an elaborate son" to 
generations,"— and when be spoke of being led by°the 
genia] power of nature to another task than his polemics, 
and of the inward promptings that, by labour and intense 
study, joined with the strong propensity of natwe, he 
might, perhaps, leave something so written to after-times 
as "they should not willingly Jet die,"— all, not leas than 
his immortal epic, show his deep belief that the highest 
aim of human intellect is poetry;— that the things "of 
highest hope and hardest attempting proposed by the mind 
in the spacious circuit of her musings" are to be wrought 
ont by the imagination. 

So far back as we are able to penetrate into Milton's early 
life, there may be discovered in his very boyhood traces 
of a consciouaneis that he was endowed with in imagma- 
tion iorwtK,!i mighty woik's were in pro'^eot, — an en- 
dowment recognised as 3 trust committed to him by hia 
Creator, and therefore to be cherished '-ednlously, and 
held B3cred fiom the pre^^nire of outwaid circumbtanfes 
changing the diie(,tioa of his intellectual de^liny His 
whole tsisUncf WIS a pi piritum tui tk sttip<ndou& 
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aohlcvcment of the "Paradise Lost." Tliere was no pre- 
cipitancj,— no vssh forwardness of a youthful, misjudging 
ambition; but a i-eserve and dignity, in which the voice 
of his genius seemed to be whispering that his hour was 
not yet come. In studying this subject, I bavo been 
deeply impressed with a sense of the magnanimity to be 
traced in Milton's childhood, — the largeness of soul be- 
longing to the little boy. And bow does this appear? 
In varioua passages of his prose writings, as well as of 
his poetry, he has told the histoiy of his mind aJmost as 
far back as his memory eould travel, disclosing how the 
foundations of his gocius were laid; and it is clear that, 
in those early years, the heaven-inspired endowment of a 
poet's spirit was there, with all the cravings of an imagi- 
nation outstripping its own creative powers. There was 
ia Milton's young bosom a poet's heart, with aspirations 
after ideal grandeur and goodness and beauty, transcending 
its early strength, and therefore seeking its nourishment, 
not in crude and forced fruits of his own imagination, but 
in the majestic growth of the high poetry of all ages. The 
proof of the might of Milton's youthful genius was his 
silence; — the high-minded reserve of one who, keeping 
the hope of achievement in a distant day, knew that it 
ill became him to thrust forward the rash and unformed 
ambitions of boyhood. The v^t idea of the funetioaa of 
poetry which early took possession of him forbade the 
thought that any thing he could then produce could even 
approach the standard of his own conception. He felt 
that he must await bis time, and was far too strong- 
minded to spend his efforts in juvenile effusions, aud then 
to hang over tbcm with the weak and self-enamoured 
delusion of an author's vanity. The glory of Milton's 
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youth is not precocious poetry, but tlie aelf-sacrificiiJ^ 
deyotion of a student. Before the twelfth yeaj of Lis 
life, the ehiJd'a tender ejeaight had rteeiTed, from intense 
and midnight study, the first fatal injury which brought 
in its train the dark calamity of hopeless bhndness. 
There is no period of Milton's long career more finely 
characteristic of his genius than when, in youth and 
early manhood, he may be imagined seated ia silence at 
the feet of the great masters of song who had gone before 
him. It was their voices aJone, and not the tender notes 
of his own, that could flU the large spaces of his heart. 
The noblest sounds of aO poetry — whether of a remote 
antiquity or of a nearer day and of his own land— were 
perpetually sweeping oper his spirit, not mingling with 
any utterance of his young imagination, but passing on 
into futurity on the wings of hope, to meet strains of 
equal glory, that were jet, in the far distance, to rise up 
in the poetry of the "Paradise Lost." It was in the 
eacred stream of Hebrew poetry that the youthful genius 
of Milton was baptized ; it was the divine imagery of 
the Psalmist, the prophets, and of him who saw tho 
Apocalyjae, which deep-dyed the colour of his imagina- 
tion. Nor did his mind, in the amaaing activity of his 
youth, stop there, but, wining its flight over profane as 
well as sacred soil, held communion with aJl the remnant 
glory of classical poetry; and then, after having thus 
travelled into the ancient inspirations of Palestine, of 
Greece, and Eome, it dwelt, too, in spirit with the poets of 
modem Italy, and atilJ more fervently with the great ones 
of his own England. The poetry of every age and of every 
land was breathing upon his soul, feeding and fanning 
the inward fire that was deeply burning there. 
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LATIN POEM TO UTS EATIIBR, 205 

Of Milton's juvenile poema — w^ioh are composed 
moatlj in Latin — tho one which, perhaps, has chief 
interest, is that addressed to his father; not so much 
because of any extraordinary poetic merit, as for its 
thoughtful strain of fili^ gratitude. Parental care over 
the course of a child's intellect was never more feelingly, 
more honouiahly acknowledged. Some few misgivings 
appear to have crossed the mind of Milton's father, 
that thi- bent of his genius might divert him from the 
useful piiguits of active life; hut the uncalculating en- 
thusiasm of the youth's ia^er spirit was solicitous, not so 
much to pleT 1 with his parent against such opinions, as 
to vindicate him ftom them, — to persuade him that such 
thoughts did not in truth belong to one who had so oon- 
genially chtrished his ctild's imaginative studies. Cow- 
per 3 tiani^lation of the poem may furnish one brief 



Of bate, tlion hMeatnot thegBnHe Mnae, 
My fiither I for thou cevor bod'st ma tread 
The beaten path and broad that leads right on 
To opulence, nor didst condeion thy aon 
To tlie inaipid olamoura of the bar,— 
To laws Tolumiaona and ill-observed,— 
■■ Bui, wishmg to enrioh me more, to fill 

Mj mind nith treasure, led'st me far away 
From city din to deep retroala, — to bfloka 
And streams Aonian, — and with tVee consent 
Didst place me liappy at Apollo's side." 

Aftei Milton s childhood la London ind his conep,iate 
careei of feveial yeirs, m the discipline of which thpre 
appiars tu havi h en sjiii thin at \auj.nee With hia 
tempuiment lo Line biel in the luue tf manhojd 
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to the loTOC of his fatter s honne That home wi'' now 
trail "if ciiod fiom the tkionged thoroughfares rf the me- 
tropolis to tho tianjuil repuae of a oountry reaidoiiee 
The sOTOa cIoiBtereJ jtars in the eahn retieits of one of 
the ancient Entish universities weie followed by £ye 
equally studious and hajijier years spent hcneith his 
fathi-ra ruril roof at Hoitjn This was prohibly the 
liippiLfit peiiod of his hti,, dJil when, m anticij itim, 
I leflect how at an advan cd stagt of his exi^itente, 
his imagmatioa gathiiod the -vibt iLCumuldtions of his 
erudition <ind nude them all suhservicnt tj the purpo&ea 
of poetry, I cannot but consider these ruial yean= as 
among the most mfluentiil on his genius There wjs 
Bhinmg upon hini the hght of the hippy faces of both 
parents, — a father whose strong passion for muHio wis in- 
herited by the poet, t motlier full of that goodnes') which, 
like the charitable deeds of the pious G-eoi^e Herbert, 
gave thoughts which proved music at midnight. The 
bright vision of an English landscape was ever before him ; 
and still, year after year, was his mind travelling farther 
and farther into the limitless regions of poetic iuventton, 
imbuing his imagination with the spirit of all that was 
beautiful and sublime in Hebrew song and in classical 
and chivalrous poetry. 

Amid all his acquirements, the one volume forever 
foremost and uppermost in Ms thoughts was the Bible. 
In what I may call uninspired inspiration, his favour- 
ites were Homer and Pindar; and perhaps more than 
either was the drama ot Eunpides ' ''•i 1 Lleefia s poet," 
and Dante, Petran,h, and Tisso, aud the thiee illustrious 
predecessors in his own language, with whim hi was soon 
to take rank,' — Phiui/pr, Spiiiau, lod Slalsftiie. His 
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studies roamed, too, through the shady spaces of Philo- 
sophy, catchiog from the divine volumes of ihe hest of the 
Athenian schools that platonic spirit which may be traced 
ill much of the early Enghsh poetry, and stored hia 
memory with all that history recorded, and not less with 
the lofty fables and romances wtich recount the deeds of 
knighthood. It was to those five tranquil happy years at 
Horton, beneath the unanxious shelter whioh the paternal 
roof alone can give, that the vast opulence of Milton's 
intellect was chiefly owing, — the rich amalgamation -of 
poetry saored and profane, of theology, philosophy, his- 
tory, fable, of science, in the severe and esaot know- 
ledge of abstractions, and in the fit harmonies of music. 
The important moral to he drawn from this part of Milton's 
life is, not that education can ever originate the natural 
endowment of a poet's genius, but bow that gift of ima- 
gination, by study and meditative communion ontward 
and inward, may bo strengthened, enriched, and expanded, 
and how false is the notion that, when a poet speaks, lie 
speaks as it were from some lawless, thoughtless, ungo- 
vernable frenzy. 

The intensity of Milton's studies at his rural retreat ap- 
pears to have been relieved by occasional visits to the me- 
tropolis, where he refreshed his spent spirits by witnessing 
the theatrical representations of the English drama, then 
so copiously supplied by the fresh and abundant growth in 
the times of Qneen Elizabeth's and the first of the Stuarts' 
reigns. For two of the great English dramatic poets 
Milton's admiration is recorded in a well-known passage 
in one of his shorter poems, referring to Jonson's learned 
sock and the "native wood-notes wild" of Shakspcare. 
Ilis visits to London and its theatres are mentioned in ono 
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of liis Latin pooms, in a few lines. I may quote to jou 
from Cowpcr's Englisli Ycreion, with tlie remark tliat it 
will be no foreed fanoy to apply tte allusions at the close 
to tlie tragic fate of Borneo, and to Bani^uo's appalling 
presence in tbe banquet-scone in Macbeth : — 

"If impnssioaed Tragadj wield high 
The bloodj aoeptro, giTS bet locks to Hy 
Wiia as tlia winds, and roU her haggard eye, 
I gaao, and griave, still cherishing my grief. 
At UmBS even bilter tears yield sweat relief; 
As whan, from bliss unlasted tflrn away, 
Some yoDth dies, hapless, on his bridal day i 
Orwhen the ghost, sent boek tVem shades below. 
Fills the assnasin'B heart with vengeful woe." 

During the period of the history of Milton's genius 
when dwelling at Horton, its silent unseen roots were 
sinking deeper and spreading wider, to draw noui-ishment 
from the richest soil of ancient and modern literature. 
The mighty growth so stoutJj rooted was at last begin- 
ning to utter sounds from its waving branches and from, 
the light leaves of its topmost boughs; the life which had 
been eonrsing invisibly in ita channels burst forth in sur- 
passing luxuriance of blossom and of flower. While Mil- 
ton had practised such admirable reserve in early author- 
ship, because he had "not completed to his mind the 
full circle of his private studies," still, he tells us him- 
self that he felt, "by every instinct and preside of na- 
ture, whiah is not wont to be felse, that what had embold- 
ened other poeta to their achievements might with the 
same diligence as they used embolden him." With all 
the early silence of his muse, his spirit was sustained in 
its high hopes by what he calls " his honest haughtiness 
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some misgiviDga as to the tardy movinga of bis genius, — 
" a certain belatedneas," aa he called it, — a self-auspioion 
that be was suffering himself to dream away his years 
" in studious retirement, like Bndymion with the moon;" 
but these mi^vings and apprehensions vanished away 
witb the refleotion^ — the precept of his conscience — that 
the great power wbioh God tad intrusted to him — a poet's 
creative imagination — waa to he kept with a sacred reve- 
rence and religious advisement. It is in this thoughtful 
sense of responsibility that one of the earliest of his 
severely meditative sonnets is conceived ; — 

" How soon hath Time, the anbtle thief of youth. 
Stolen on his wing my three-and-twantieth year t 
My hnsUng days fly on with fall oarear, 
Bnt my Iftte spring no bud or blossom showetl. 
perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth 
That I to manhood am arrived 30 near. 

That some more Umaly-happy spirits enduath. 

Yet, be it less or more, or soon or don. 

It shall be atill in strictest measure, even 

To that same lot, however mean or high, 

Toward wbiob Time leads ma and the will of HouTcn; 

All is, if I have grace to use it so. 

As ever in my great Ta3km»5t6i''s oye," 

The fruits of what I may call the rural period of 
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Milton's life were those two descriptive Ijrics, " L'AI1q<>to" 
and " Penseroso," whioh are, perhaps, better known thaa 
the rtst of hi3 short poems and which I shall not panse 
on I nger tlun t ^y that their chwm consists in a 
great measure in thou true pi turmg of acti al landscape, 
dippled at the same time with tl e sunshine f a poet's 
fancy —presenting' by the harmoniamg Ii^ht of imagi- 
nation, the ^lou^hm-in m the furrowed field the blithely- 
singing mdkmaid the mower whetting hin scythe, the 
shepherd seated und^r the Lawtho n and such familiar . 
rural objects together with cre.tuies of the fancy,— the 
cherub Contomplation sojnng on g Hen wing the monn- 
tiinnymfhs and the woodaymih, m then hallowed 
hdunt^ in 1 all 

On summer eve hy haunted at oim 

Another poem of the same period is the monody 
"Lycidaa," composed, it will be remembered, on the death 
by shipwreotofone of the poet's dearest friends, and on 
which was pronounced one of the most extraordinary of 
all the perverse, nnimagi native, wrong-hearted and wrong- 
minded critical judgments which Dr. Johnson apparently 
delighted in when dealing with Milton's poetry. It would 
consume more space than I can command to aorutinize 
that criticism; and, therefore, I must refrain from cha- 
racterizing it as r think of it, because I might seem to 
express myself more strongly thaa I could make good 
i^amst snch authority. It is a poem which ha;, not only 
won the hearty admiration of many a thoughtful, imagi- 
native reader of poetry, bat it has even been considered by 
more than one trustworthy critic (among them Hallam) 
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as a good test of a real feeling for wLat is pecwliai'ly 
called poetiy. Yet Johnson had the hardihood to saj of 
it, — after condemning its diction as harsh, its rhymes as 
uncertain, the numbers unplcasing, and its want of feel- 
ings — "Iq 'Iijeidas' there is no nature, for thoro is no 
truth ; there is no art, for there is nothing new. Its form 
is that of a pastoral, easy, vulgar, and therefore disgusting, 
with a yet grosser fault — its approach to impiety hy the 
inde(,ent mingling of tnfling fietnns with the most awful 
and saered tiuths ' Who could have dreamed that so 
bitter a rebuke wis levelled at the sublime passage in 
which aftei sundry mytholoaiwd persinages, by an effort 
of ima^ nation ippeiling to the sympathetic activity of 
the reader s ima^inatun, the august form of St. Peter is 
intioduoed ? — 



(The goldsn opes, the iron shuts nmoin.) 
He shook liis mitred loelfs, ami stei'n bospak 

It wouW not, I think, he without interest to e 
minutely Dr. Johnson's judgments upon this poem, and 
to trace them to a prejudiced and blind misapprehension 
of the higher idms of imagination, — a dogmatic obtuseness 
to the most magical spells of poetry. But too many of 
the poet's great works remain before me; and I can say no 
more on this point than that auy one who desires to take 
Lome to his heart and to his intellect a just sense of the 
spirit of Miiton's poetry must look at it with other vision 
than the bleared eyes of that eminent writer who com 
piled the " Knglish Dictionary." 
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The prime of Milton's manhood produced also the 
exquisite masque of "Comua." This form of dramatic 
competition, originaOy introduced from Italy, was long 
a favourite in England, and, being less restrained than 
the regular di'ama by rules, gave wider scope to poetical 
fancy. The seYerity of Milton's well- disciplined judg- 
ment was well fitted to check its tendency to fantastic 
extravagance; and there is probably no poem in the lan- 
guage better calculated to delight readers of almost all 
moods of poetic taste. It combines, in a very remark- 
able degree, a vivid enei^ of imagination, and an exu- 
berance of all that is fanciful and beautiful in imagery 
and language, witli a majesty of meditative pMlosopliy 
diademed with the radiant glory of poetry. "Comus" 
presents not a few beautiftilly-ryfleeted lights of Milton's 
poetic studies. Ton may discover, at times, echoes, as 
it were, of the sweet modulations of Sbjkapeare's sen- 
tences, — combinations of words we are half tempted to 
appropriate to some of his dramas; and, again, traces of 
the matchless spirituality of Spenser. In the lines, — 

" Virtue could Me tu do wliat Virtue would 
By hot ovrn radian t light, thoush sun aud moon 
Were in the flat eea suqIs ; and Wisdom's self 
Oft saeks to awoet retired solitude; 
Where, with her beet Boree, Contempiation, 
She plumes her feathers and leta grow bor wings, 
That, in the various bustle of reaorl. 
Were all too ruffled, and aometimes impaired. 



We are here reminded of the Eed-Cross Kniglit in the 
" Fmry Queen," — his glittering armour malting a little 
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gleaming light in tie den of Error, or of that image of 
surpassing beauty, surpassing Una's augel-face shining 
bright "and making a sunshine in the shady place. One of 
the most beautiful paaeages in the poem of " Comus" — 
beautiful for the imaginative blending of spiritual and 
bodily emotions — is that in which the hidy, wandering la 
the darlfness of the forest and in the darkness of her own 
benighted loneliness, beholds, in spirit, gleams from her 
unembodied guardians, Faith and Hope and Chastity, 
hovering round her footsteps, and at the same time, with 
her bodily sight, the dark cloud which had dimmed the 
sky bi^htening with sudden moonlight; — 

" A thousand faataaies 

Of calling shapes, ond beckoning ahadowa dire. 

And aery tongues that syllable men's names 

On sanda and shores and desert wildernesses. 

These Ehoughl* may startle well, but not astound 

The virtnoBS mind, that ever walks attended 

By a strong-aiding champion, Consoienoe. 

Oh, weloomo, pure-eyed Faith ! whiM-handed Hope, 

Thou hovering angel, girt with golden winga I 

And thou, unblemialed form of Chastity ! 

I see ye Tisibly, and now believe 

That He, the Supreme Good, to whom all thmgs ill 

Are but aa slavish oifioera of vengeance, 

Would send a glistering guardian, if need were, 

To keep my life and honour unassailed. 

Was I deceived P or did a sable eloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night? 

I did not err i there does a sable eloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night. 

And casts a gleam over this tufted grove." 

The virtue of that passage should so have its tome ia 
every heart that the recollection of it may rise up and 
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mate tlie brightness of any dark but moon-toached 
cloud brighter to the eye, and brighter still to the ima,gi- 
na,tion, as it floats along the sky, the image of that light 
which beams from heaven upon the heart of innocence. 

Much that is pi-ophetic of the great poem of his later 
years may bo seen in the spiritual inTention of this early 
poem, — the vision of bad and good angels, Oonrns and hia 
brutish rabble, and the attendant spirit described in the 
opening lines, — one of 
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I ought not to quit this esq^uisite poem without remark- 
ing how perfectly it illustrates the magic power of poetry 
to shed a glory on things which are lying in Hfe'a daily 
prospect. Here is a poem of a thousand lines, radiant 
with fancy, full of spirits of the air, and fairy spells, and 
the meditations of an imaginative philosophy. And 
what was the oceaaion of it ? A simple accident in the 
family of the Earl of Bridgewater when keeping his court 
at Lndlow Castle. His daughter, the Lady Alice Egerton, 
and her two brothers, were benighted and lost their way 
in Haywood Forest; and the brothers, in attempting to 
explore their path, left their sister alone in a tract of 
country inhabited by a boorish peasantry. "When the 
fair one's heart was throbbing in the lonely wood, how 
little could she have dreamed that a poet's words were 
to win for her brighter and more enduring honour than 
anght that wealth or heraldry could give ! 
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But the most distinct foreshadowing of the immortal 
epic poem, is given in a poem storter and earlier ttan 
"Comufl," — tlie "Hymn on the Kativity." It has very 
much the aonnd of " Paradise Lost" set to a lyrical 
measure. Wlen listening to ihe line closing one of the 



1 fanoj I can lioar it in the " Paradise Lost," composed 
Borne forty years after, reverherating after that lapse of 
years in a passage which, is the very eeho of it : — 

■Winged with red lightning nnd impetuona rage, 
Ferhups has spent his shafl^, luiA ceases now 
To hollow thi-ongh ths vast aud boundless deep." 



The tranquil tours at Horton were drawing to a close. 
The happy household was brolcen by the death of the 
poet's mother. It is a trait of tenderness in the character 
of one whoso character we are too apt to regard as all 
severity, that it was not until, to borrow the words of the 
Psahnist, " he went heavily, as one that moumeth for 
his mother," that the wish for foreign travel waa indulged 
by Milton. Having, by the poems already mentioned, 
acquired reputation as a poet, in hia thirtieth year he left 
England to travel to lands whose ancient glory waa still 
hanging over the south of Europe. It would be interest, 
ing to follow him in imagination as ho roamed through 
olassio lands, a young enthusiast in the full flush of 
fresh poetic genius, the strength of admirable scholar- 
ship, and in the prime of manly beauty, with not a 
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wrinkle by the cares which after a few years seamed his 
brows, — to stand with him in the presence of Grotius, 
then an ambassador to the Court of France, — and, with 
still deeper interest, to accompany him at Florence, 
visiting Galileo old, a j)risoner of the Incjnisition and 
fast ainting under his burdens into the grave. How 
must the young poet's heart, full as it ever waa to over- 
flowing with the passion for freedom, — the single-spirited 
love of intellectual freedom and truth, — have throbbed 
in the visible presence of the victim of spiritual despot- 
ism ! The moral dignity of this sad spectacle sank 
deep into Milton's imagination, to rise up again at another 
distant day to furnish a fit allusion in the description of 
the broad circumference of Satan's shield, — 

" Like ths mooD, whoes orb 
Through opUe glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening, from tha top of PeaolS, 
Or in Valdarno, to deaory new lands, 
Rivors or monntains, in her apottj globe," — 

or to describe the seraph Raphael beholding from afar 
the earth, — ■ 

" As whan by niglit the glass 
Of Qalilen, less assured, observGa 
Imagined liuida and regions in the moon." 

We follow him to Venice, and to Uome, — the city 
of more than twenty centuries, — and fancy him wrapt 
with classical associations, feeding his genius by gazing 
on the sculptures and paintings of Michael Angelo and 
all the works of Italian Art. And with what feeling must 
that spirit of his, which seems to have chafed under ajiy 
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ecclesiaaticaJ discipline, have been etiiTed within the 
precincts of the papal metropoUa I Standing in the 
shadow of the Vatican, hy the aide of that -vast dominion 
stretching its thin spectral arms over the whole earth, 
how must this young Briton, this Protestant, this In- 
dependent, have scanned the visage of what one of hia 
contemporaries,* with an image of Miltonic energy, de- 
scribed as "the ghost of the Roman empire seated on 
the ruins thereof!" 

It was at Eome that Milton is supposed to have met 
and contracted a lifelong friendship with one of his fel- 
low-countrymen, like himself a young traveller, a poet, 
and a republican, — the high-spirited and incorruptible 
Andrew Marvell. It has been well said that not even 
in the proudest days of her republic had Rome to boast 
two nobler youths than Milton and Marvel!. The young 
poet proceeded onward to the south of Italy, and was 
welcomed beneath the hospitable roof of Manso, Marquis 
of Villa, the friend and biographer of Tasso. It was the 
very spot where the great Italian poet, a few years before, 
completed the " Jerusalem Delivered;" and it has been 
conjectured that there first dawned upon the thought of 
Milton the ambition of composing an epic poem in the 
English language. It seems to me more probable that 
ihis must have been among his more youthful aspirations. 
But, be that as it may it wis first announced in the 
Latin poem adirps.pl tD his veneralle host on taking 
leave of him. I doutt n t that stanlin^ in the gardens 
overlooking the f mel ji '^pect o*' the bn^'ht Bay of 
Naples, a spot but I t Ij h noured ly the footsteps of 
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Italy's last best poet, Milton heard the story of Tasso's 
romantic life — bis imprisoDment, his sorrows, and his 
raadnesa — from the lips of Tasso's aged fi-iend; and, 
though there was not in reserve for tho British bard 
the dark destiny of the dungeoa such as the Italian 
had been immured in, yet the story of the calamitous 
career of his fellow-poet must have been so impressed 
upon his feelings as to rise up in his thoughts in after- 
years, teaching the le^on of endurance beneath sorrows 
as heavy if not so intense. 

Milton's intention of visiting Sicily and Greece was 
abandoned on learning that afflictions were gathcnng upon 
England ; and he tarned his steps homeward, stopping 
to visit the kinsfolk of one of the friends of his youth, at 
their mansion on the Alpine bank of the Lake of Geneva. 
He hastened back from the continent, because, said he, 
" I thought it base to be travelling for amusement abroad 
while my fellow-citizena were fighting for liberty at 
home," When he set foot again on British ground, the 
banner of civil war had been flung out to the breeze; for 
the grand EebeUion was begun. 

I am dealing, let it be remembered, with tho post 
Milton. When I reflect how mighty and how many were 
his achievements in poetry, — how they are all complete, 
— none, like the " Canterbury Tales" and the "I'airy 
Queen," splendid fi-agments, — ^it seems almost incredible 
that nearly thirty years of his life were almost wholly 
turned aside from the great highway of his genius. And 
why was this? Was it because, with the growth of in- 
tellectual pride, he was learning to disparage his early 
aspirations ? Was it that poetry had ceased to bo that 
divine thing the love of which had once shone on all 
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his paths? No! such heartless disloyalty Deverliad place 
in his thoughts. He never forgot that he had an endow- 
ment the voice of which wm meant to reach to distant 
ages and to other lands. But the age and the country in 
which his lot was cast had instant need of hia powers. 
He beheld the people struggliag for freedom ; and his 
heart, with all its high-wrought enthusiasm, was with 
them. The monarchy had lost much that might make 
a subject proud. The high-minded nohility, which 
Milton might have honoured as Spenser had, was no 
longer in the same strong sympathy with the throne, at 
once gracing and fortifying it. The Buckhursts and the 
Cecils and the Egertous had gradually heen thi-ust aside, 
and their places filled by worthless and profligate favour- 
Itss, — minions like Carr and Villiers. The low and 
malignant inflneneea which overshadowed the court of the 
first of the Stuarts sealed the bloody fate of the second 
of that hapless dynasty. The civil war began with court 
eorcuption; and, in such a contest, where could the soul 
of Milton be but with the people? He turned aside from 
poetry reluctantly, but dutifully : ho felt himself pos- 
sessed of a power which fitted him to be the intellectual 
champion of the cause. For about a quarter of a cen- 
tury hia muse was almost forsaken; and during this 
period his pen produced a au ces^on of controveriiHl 
writings on various subjects as powerf 1 aa ever we e p o- 
duced. When he first entered on tl a stern d tj t 
was with the avowed sense f nfe o ity to a st en -ih 
already proved in poetry, — tie 1 tter tisk wh ch the 
genial power of nature prompted hiviUj, a he sa d the 
use, as it were, of only the left h'l 1 la n 1 n d 
however, to think that, as h j t d one t lyy 
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after another, tte spirit of controversy got more largely 
possession of him, — polemic pride growing on him, — 
exultation at finding that he could deal blows so vigorous 
Tvith his left hand. 

Domestic trouhles embittered his life. It ia one of the 
miseries of oivU war that it sows the seeds of household 
animosities. "It was a time," says Milton, in one of 
his pvose worts, "when man and wife were often the 
most inTeterate foes; when the man often stayed at home 
to tend the children, while the mother of the family was 
busy in the camp of the enemy, threatening death and 
destruction to her husband." It was Milt^Dn's bad fortune 
to marry in such times, — a speedy match and a sony 
marriage; for it mated a republican husband with a 
royalist spouse. 

During these agitated years of Milton's life he nevet 
faltered in the duty he hud marked out for himself ; but 
still you could sometimes discover the longings of the 
poet's heart,— something showing that he knew how 
much more congenial than bandying vulgar and abusive 
epithets with Salmasius, or toiling in the secretaryship 
of the Council of the Commonwealth and the Protector- 
at«, would it be for him (to borrow one of his own glow- 
ing phrases) to be " soaring in the high region of hia 
fancies, with his garland and singing-robes about him." 
Now and then the pent-up fire of his imagination bursts 
out in a strain of prose which is poetijin all but poetry's 
metiieal music; in that sublime sentence, for instance, 
which tells how high were the expectations his enthusiasm 
bad conceived of Republican England :— " Methints I see 
in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing herself, like 
a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks. 
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MethiDlis I see ter as an eagle mewing her miglity 
youth, and kindliDg her undazaled eyes at the fuU mid- 
day heam, purging and unsealing her long-abused sight 
at the fountain itself of heavenly i-adiauoe." 

During this middle period of Milton's life, when 
absorbed with political and theolo^oal polemics and state- 
affairs, the only sign given to show that poetry was not 
wholly suppressed in his thoughts is to be found in the few 
sonnets dated in those years, and which wm distinguished 
for a stemoess of conception and a compressed energy of 
style that we may fancy them written at Cromwell's council- 
board and with the same pen which engrossed some stern 
despatch from the Protector to his fellow-sovereigns on the 
continent. The sonnets of Milton are few; but they ren- 
dered this important service: — that they enlarged the 
sphere of that form of verse, showing that it was not con- 
fined to amatory poetry; that it was fitted not only for the 
expression of tender emotions, but for the utterance of a 
statesmanly philosophy, dignified rebuke, the deep, Chris- 
tian meditation, and whatever else belongs to poetry's 
grandest and most majestic tones. The strain which before 
had scarcely served more than a lover's uses was made the 
fit form for the stern Eepnbliean to address Cromwell and 
Ewrfas and Sir Hawy Tane. There is a contrast as wide 
as between the temperaments of the two poets between the 
sonnet of Spcnaer and the sonnet of Bliltoa :— 



It oieered miM Spenser, eaUed from Fnery-land 
To etiuggle thtongh dark ways; nnil, when o damp 
Fell ronnd tha path of Milton, in hia hand 
Tha thing beoame a Trumpet, whence lis blew 
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Ttere is recorded in Boswell s JohDson one of tlie 
most ludicrous literary conTer&ation'* touoliinE; Milton 9 
sonnets — ludicrous from its solemn ibsuidity — (u be 
met with amid all the absurdities of criticism " Piay, 
sir," said Miss Hannah More to Dr Johnson, "how eoTild 
a poet who wrote ' Paradise Lost' write such poor sonnets '"' 
"Madam," replied the critical autociit, "Milton ww i 
genius that could cut a colossus from a rock but could 
not carve heads upon cherry-sttmes." Misa Hannah 
Moi-e was a sensible as well as a very pious woman, but 
on this occasion, I very much fear, she asked a foolish 
question ; and Dr. Johnson was a wise and a learned man, 
but I fear the folly of the question was contagious to 
the answer. If Hannah More had searched Johnson's 
Dictionary through, she could not have selected a more 
inappropriate epithet than in speaking of such poor son- 
nets as Milton's; and, as to his figure of the carved 
cheri'y-stones, let us look at one of these condemned pro- 
ductions. At the time when Milton was a<,ling as the 
Latin Secretary of the govemment of Cromwell, there 
was given one of the highest proofs of the gigantic 
foreign policy for which the proud Pi-oteotor was most 
illustrious. The persecuted Protestants in the valleys 
of Piedmont appealed to him for succour; and tlie stem 
voice of Cromwell went forth to every potentate of 
Enrope, bidding him know that he meant to mj,ke the 
cause of these suffering Christians his own ; — 

" When Alpine valea threw forlli a suppUaot cry, 
The miyeBtj of Englima interposed, 
And the sword stopped; Iho bleeding wornds were eloBod, 
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Tlie spokesman of Oliver CromweU's will was John 
Milton; and there m to b t f migination in 
tlieverja<Jdregsofsom f tli 1 [ tot — a Miltonic 
aggregation of vag ph 1 m _<■ Oliver, 

Protector of the t mm w Ith f E 1 nd, to the 
Emperor of ill TXi nd 11 th N tl n climes;" 

or to " the K ng of th Sw 1 fc tt , d Vandals ;" 
calling to the r remembiaQoe how iiu, valleys of Piedmont 
were beameir 1 with tin, bl ol ani slaughter of the 
miserable viet ms and the mountains filled with the 
houseless wanderers — ^woulen and chddren perishing with 
hunger anl coll and the sword of the peraeoutor. The 
spirit of Milton was i ■4ti led ly the sufferings of the 
Waldenses that he felt the need of more even than 
high-toned mandates to earthly monarehs ; and therefore 
there went up from the depths of his poet's heaj-t, in one 
of his mighty sonnets, the fervid imprecation : — 

"ATenge, Lord, tliy slauglitered saints, whose bones 
lie aoaWered on the Alpine mountains oold, — 
E'on them who Itept thy tratb ao pure of old. 
When all onr fatJiers worshipped sloeka and stoats, 
Forgot not: in thy book record their groaEH 
Who ware Iby sheap, and in their anaient fold 
SlaiB by the bloody PiadmonleEo, that rolled 
Mother with infiint down the rooks. Their monna 
The voles rsdoubled to the hills, and they 
To Heaven. Their martyred blood and ashea aow 
O'er all the Italian fields, where atiU doth sway 
The triple tymnt j that from these may grow 
A hmidredfold, who, having learned thy way, 
Barly may fly the Babylonian no." 

After rehearsing this high and solemn strain of poetry, 
I can scarcely bring myself to remind you of the pitiful 
comparison of Dr. Johnson's which I hoped to refute by it. 
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lit 1 1 > ty w as IB w 11 L. w wl lly 1 f t d 
"U m w t til 1 t — til d kest 1 y t m t 
gl us— p rf fhihltdJl tmyb to 
thr t f — t d t tate m n 1 

It ry 

There are few finer themes for contemplation thaa the 
hermit old ^e of John MUton. " My mind," said Cole- 
ridge, "is aot capable of forming a more august con- 
ception than anses from the contemplation of this great 
man in his latter dajs. Poor, sick, old, blind, slan- 
dered, persecated,— in an age in which he was as little 
understood by the paity for whom, as by that agaimt 
whom he had contended, — and among men before whom 
he strode so far as to dwarf himself by the distance, — 
yet still listening to the music of his own thoughts, or, 
if additionally oheered, yet cheered only by the prophetic 
feith of two or three solitary individuals, he did never- 



Wordsworth, too, has told of Its moral sublimi 

" One there is wlio builda imniortal Inys, 
Though doomed to Iread in aolitai-j ways. 
Darkness before, ana Dnnger'a roiee behind! 
Yet not alone, nor helploBS lo repel 
Sad tlionghta; for, from above the ataiij sphen 
Coma secrets whispered nightlj to hia earj 
And the pure spirit of oolesanl light 
Shloea throngh his seal, that to mnj see and it 
Of things inyisible io mortal sight." 
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I have followed the progress of Milton's £;eDiua, dwell- 
ins; on some of his iiej,lecteJ pieoes, till but scant space 
IS left foi thought on his great poem The gradual 
ascent to the highest ptint of his fame being accom- 
plished, no moie can now be done than to taie a brief 
piospeet fiom the pinn'icle of this holy mount. The 
"Piridise Lost was given to the woild m 1667, the 
author bping then on the leigL of sixty yeai-s I cannot 
bung myself to believe foi cae moment thit he had ever 
rehnquished his early ambition of an English epic poem ; 
hut it IS probable that the work was not begun till the 
rehtoration of the monarchy threw the Kepublican back 
into meditative solitude ajid closed the anxieties of hia 
long and embittered disputations. I shall not be so pre- 
sumptuous as to enter now on any even general oriticiam 
of so elaborate a poem. The Lurried comment I might 
at present make would be but a poor substitute for the 
ample criticism which should be devoted to such a theme : 
its sublimity, its beauty, are familiar to all. But grievous 
injustice is done to the poem by reading detached por- 
tions of it; for perhaps above all other epic poems it is 
iduuiable for the composition of it; — I mean its entire 
structure, and the order and succession of its parts. It 
combines in this respect the dramatic with the epic spirit; 
nnd I find myself always impressed by it as by the 
pei-usal of a tragedy, which, indeed, was the form ori- 
ginilly contemplated by Milton. It is a poem demanding 
from its reader the most strenuous activity of a reader's 
imiginition; otherwise he will find himself left immea- 
Bunhly below the range of its inventions. For instance : 
in the wondrous imaginations of Satan's voyage, — first 
esploring bis way on swift wings, ono while sinking into 
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the deep, and thea rising to the fiery concave, — still with- 
in hia own vast realms of Pandemonium ; — after he has 
passed liell'a gates, standing with awe and looking into 
the wild abyaa before venturing to pass the dark pavilion 
of Chaos; — then, springing upward like a pyramid of fire 
and reaching the utmost orb of the regions of light, the 
fiend weighs his spread wings to behold afar off the om- 
pyreal heaven : — 

" And, fast hj, hanging io a golden oioin, 
This pendent wcrld, in blgnaaa sa a star 
Of Hmallest magnitada oiuao by tlie moon." 

Now, in this the imagination is apt to falter and supply 
the thought that by " this pendent world" is meant this 
one little planet of ours,— the earth. But Milton's ima- 
gination knew no such circtonscription; and his concep- 
tion was — not the earth, not even the space filled by tho 
sun, with all its planets and their satellites, but— the vast 
orb of myriads of suns, the measureless spa«e of count- 
less solar systems ; and all this was meant when the arch- 



Again: what a transcendent efi'ort is that by which, in 
recounting the hosts of Pandemonium the poet s imagina 
tiou, grasping tho whole mythology of clu^ical antiquity, 
thrusts it with all its glory down into hell, and ranges the 

ja f G — Olympic Jovo h mself— with the infei or 
p w s t th p tato angels ' In an eaily IcLturo of 
th 8 ur^ wh attempting to portray the ficnlty of 
na n t I 1 m d for it the powei of either giving 
d n ty and be uty to life's daily and common events, or, 
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rising higher, of beholding, as aa angel might, this earth, 
■with its dark sea, with all that is vile upon its surface, 
and with the nations of the dead mouldering beoeatli, jet 
a star glittering in the firmament and peopled with beings 
redeemed for immortality. I reeur to the thought be- 
cause the poetic inventions of Milton are authoritative — to 
show that I was indulging in no irrational rhapsody. Be- 
hold, for instance, how he has enveloped in a radiant glory 
the common incident which was the groundwork of 
"Oomus." And, in "Paradise Lost," how the angela 
speak as if their words came indeed from an angel's 
heart ! — they tell of things as if seen with an angel's 
vision. When Baphael, the sociable spirit, rises from his 
conference with Adam, it is because to his eye 
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And when he cautions our first parents to be lowly wise, 
obsei-ve how he speaks of the eaith as if he had beheld 
it looking from some other sphere, when he bids Adam 
not to seek to know 



'Whether the aun, predominanl 


t m heave 


EiM on HiB earth, or earth rUe 
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He from the east hia flaming r 
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With inoffensive pace, tdat, spinning, Blesps 

On her soft asle, while she panes even 

And bears Iheo soft with the amoofh air along." 

But no product of the Miltonic imagination needs 
deeper study than the character of Satan, the chief 
fiend, wiapt in the twilight of original biightness in dim 
eclipse, a lurid glory giving him j, jjiandeur aueh as 
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poetry had never created before ; for it was tte image 
of no less than "ai'chaiigel ruined," whose "face deep 
scars of thunder had intronchcd." It waa an embodi- 
ment of poetic Bubliraity^a might of endurance, of 
boldness, and of pride— which awes the imagination, and, 
at times, wildly stirs, not a sympathy, but some sort of 
feeling for tbe ruined angelic splendour. How can we 
repress some such emotion at that passage where, staud- 
iog on the beach of the inflamed sea, and rising to his 
full height with nionarcbaJ pride, Satan summons the 
entranced legions? — a passage demonstrating, too, the 
wondrous opulence of Milton's imagination, pouring out 
one illustration after another as they rise up in his mind 
with the recollection of his Italian travels and of his 
classical and Biblical learning, — a profusion of thick- 
sown similitudes, — the leaf-strewn brooks of Vallombrosa, 
the scattered sedge of the Ked Sea vesed by the stormy 
Orion and the floating carcasses of Pharaoh's horsemen ; — 

"ODthobcuch 
Of that JQflam6ii aea to alood, and called 
His legions,— -Angel-forms, who lay entranced, 
O'hiGk as antnmnal leaves that straw the biooks 
In V^ombrosa, where the Etrntian shades 
High overarohed embower; or soatterad flodge 
ABoa^ wliea witb, fierOB nindo Orion armed 
Hath vexed the Bad Saa coast, whosa wavoa o'erthrew 
Busiris and his Memptian chirolty. 
While with parfldiona hatred they pursned 
The Bojournara of Goshen, who beheld 
From tlie safe elicre tbeir fiDating carcasses 
And broken chariot-wheals; so thick bestrewn, 
Abject and lost, lay these, covering the flood. 
Under amasement of their hideous change. 
He called so loud, that all the hollow deep 
Of Hall roEoundei." 
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This Trarat of wliat may be called the material Hublime 
— arising from the grandeur of space and sound, things 
of sense — is followed soon by a burst of the moral 
sublime J for, when the myriads of immortal spirits 
thronged around their chief, and the peer^e of Pande- 
monium stood mute in expectation of Satan's voice, — 

"Thriea lie nasajad, and thrice, in spito of ecorn, 
Taara, Bucli as angels weep, burst forth." 

It is an observation of Coleridge's tliat it is very re- 
markable that in no part of his writings does Milton take 
any notice of the great painters of Italy, nor, indeed, of 
painting as au art; wHle every other page breathes his love 
and taste for music; and that, in the "Paradise Lost," 
Adam bending over the sleeping Eve was the only proper 
picture he remembered. This criticism was made in 
forgetfulness of one of the most picturesque passages in 
that or any poem, — Adam hearing the first report of 
Eve's transgression. It will be remembered that 
"Adam the irblU, 

■Walling desirous her return, bad wove 

Of clioicest flowers a gurlaad, to adorn 

Her tresses, and ber rural labours crown. 

As reapers oft are wont their barvest-queen. 

Great JDy lie promissd to his thoughts, aud new 

Solace in her return, so long delayed ; 

Yet oft hifl heart, divine of something ill. 

Misgave bim ; be the Altering measure felt. 

And forth to meet her went, the way she took 

That mora when first they patted." 

The tragic tale of the unresisted temptation is soon told : — ■ 
■-. "Adam, soon as he beard 
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From his slnck liand tlie garland wceafhei for 
Down dropped, and all the faded roses atod. 
BpeeoWass he stood, and palo." 



T P ra d 

— li has 

W flash 

ing ovei it the aullen fires frum the dart abodes of the 
rebel angels and from the presence of Satan, there is shed 
on tbo catastrophe a soft, pathetic light, giving to the 
poem that sweet ami gentle ending whioh, familiar though 
it be, rither would I pass by, as I am doing, a thousand other 
thmg'f thin it The angry contentious of this unhippy 
pur hid parsed away, lo\e, which had fltd with their 
innocence, came bach with their submissiye lepcntmoe 
God m his mercy sent an angel to spealc hope to the 
crushed spirit of Alam He seut a hippy dream to ^iip 
hope to the heiit if Eve The two whom sympathy 
of happiness hid united weie now one m the sympathy 
of sorrow Mercifully thej were led foith at the failun 
g^te, fco that when hand m hand they windeied solitirj, 
no longer blessed with tbi vi'*ible pie^encc of Clid or his 
angels, their tear dimmed ejes might turn to the Orient, 
where the far off li^ht of the promised redemjtion was 
naing on then darkened hearts — when the cherubim 
dewenling to then st-fion and the brandished sword of 
God blazing ficroi it a cornet,^ 
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"In either hnad the hastening angel caught 
Onr lingering patonta, nad to the aastam gate 
Led them direct, and down the cliff ae Aral 
To ths subjected plivin ; then diaoppoarad. 
They, looliing bask, all the eastern Bide beheld 
Of Paiadiae, 30 late their happy seat, 
Waved over by that ilaming brand ; the gale 
With dreadful faoes thronged and fiery arms. 
Some natural tears they dropped, hut wiped tbem soon. 
The world naa all before them where to ohoose 
TUair place of real^ and Prosidence tbeir guide ! 
Xhey, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Througb Eden tool; their soiilary way." 

Of Milton's later poem — the " Paradise Eegaiaed" — I 
liave apace hut for one remark. It has never attiined ita 
jist fame, because it is forever forced into irratioual com.pa- 
rison with the " Paradise Lost." It is essentially different 
ia ils whole character, for the simplest of all reasons, — its 
adaptation to the nature of its subject; a difference ana- 
logous, as has been remarked, to that between, the style of 
the Old and New Testaments. The poem is entitled to a 
judgment by p 't' t dard, and thus only can justice 
he render d t t dmiiable meditative imagination. 
There is a t d t n tl t the poet himself always denied 
its inferio ti t th P radise Lost." I am strongly 
inclined to think t! t th meant that he resented what 
he knew w a 1 mparison of two poems intrin- 

sically different. The "Paradise Kegained" gives no 
sanction to the opinion that it betrays a failure of the 
author's genius. It was an appropriation of his powers 
to a new and different kind of poetio creation. 

The last of hia poems was the "Samsou Agonistoa," — 
an English drama in the severest classical form of the 
(jreck tragedy. The student of Milton's poetry will 
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read it witli enthusiasm, wcro it only for its shadowiDg 
fortb ttQ auttor's own fortunes, — his clearest topes be- 
trayed, and left, old and blind, among enemiea. The poet 
was a man to bow without repining to his Maker's will, 
dark as that will might be ; and I oannot help thinting 
that this tragic drama was an invention for him to relieve 
his overcliarged heart,— to utter corapiainfs, — to say more 
bitter things with the tongue of Samson than with his 
own. We can fancy it the voice of John Milton when 
the onoe iadomitable hut now captive Israelite breaks 
forth in that piteous and withal majestic utterance of a 
bliod mau's agony : — 

" Oh, dark, diu-fc, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Ifroooyerably dark, total oolipso 
Without all hopo of daj ! 
' Lot thore be light, and light niu ovor all.' 
Why am I lliiis beraared thy prime docroo F 
The snn to me is daik 



I hat had 

ru m m^ m J boyhood, 

T m and af- 

fl IS rt ought I 

ha\e of this gieat poet finds expression in the last words of 
hie last poem : — ^that be was one whom God 

"With iioMo and eonsolalion hnfh dismissed. 
And calm of mina, lUl pnssion speiit." 
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LECTURE VII. 
piiitor llMfrg of f^j §i&iiiiLtiifij Itnfmg 

ChiiriicMr of the trins tion fiom Millon t) »ryden— The rank of 
Drjilen among tho pnot? — Bn5,li5h imtiginatinn n his age — In- 
fluoDoo of Miltaa a gen s upon lii3 oontemporarie" and sucoessora — 
■Wordsworth b apostropha to Milton — Decline of imagmativo oaergy 
— Metaphyaoal poetrj — Baniel and Braytea — Dntjton'a Poljolbion 
— LarnVs notioa of this poem— Donna and Cowley— The sin of 
this school of poatiy — Poetry a euhjact for Btudious thougilfnl- 
noss— Donna's « LectHre"— CharacMr of Cowley's genius— His 
prose eaaaya — "Tha Complaint" — The oonoeils of the poetry of 
this period — Herbert's lines on Virtne ; Life ; Peace — Herhart's 
self-cfitioiam— Sacred poetry of the saventeanth century— Eobert 
Herriok— His Litany to the Holy Spirii^The music of his verse— 
Ijiterary interest of tha Civil War — Lord Clxatham on the charaoEer 
of this struggle — The Puritan system adverse to poetio culture — 
Riohardtovelaoe— "To Alttea, from prison"--3eorga Wither— His 
eha.ra(jlcr— His ndiress ta his Musa— A trihuta to Wilher's me- 
mory. 

In tracing tte progress of EDglisli Poetiy thus far, 
there lias Tieen no occasion for doulit in selecting the 
poets who may justly be deemed its representatives in 
different eras. The light of poetio inspiration first held on 
high by old Chaucer wss given id succession to the giant 
bands of Spenser, of Shakspeare, and of Milton, — men 
of such might that no one ventures to question the supre- 
macy of any of them in his own age. We have moved an, 
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turning over tte aimala of a dynasty of noble poeta, — the 
noblest of their kind. Preserving the historical character 
of these lectures, I pass from the name of Milton to that 
of Drjden. But this is a transition not to be made with- 
out pausing to reflect on the changes that at that period 
were beginning to pass over the spirit of the English 
Mnse. The transition is a transition of descent : it will 
bring ufi down into a lower region. We have been dwell- 
ing among the mountains, and have caught the voice of 
poetry can-ied on from one lofty peai to another; and, 
after listening to the solemn strains of the "Paradise 
Lost" echoing in the upper air, we hear the aest sound, 
far away, rising up in the lowlands. Is it then at all 
surprising that I am approaching this period of English 
poetry with reluctance ? I find I am making excuses to 
myself for lingering a while longer in the high and pure 
atmosphere, — a sunny region fall of life,— -when the path 
I must follow leads precipitately down into a valley not 
wholly free from unwholesome shades and fogs obscuring 
the placid canopy of the blue slty. 

The most indulgent criticism appropriates to I>rydeii 
no higher station than the first rank among the secondary 
English poets. His period is the last thirty years of the 
seventeenth century. The charaotor of the literature was 
undergoing a great change. The spirit of the nation, too, 
was changing; and its poetry especially betrayed sympathy 
and suffering with the change, for it was losing much of 
its distinctive character. Public opinion and feeling 
were, by the operation of causes remaining to be noticed, 
abased and corrupted ; and poetry did not escape the con- 
tagion. The high moral tone of the Muse of the great 
earlier pocte was lowered; and English imagination, part- 
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ing witli a portion of its native strengtli aiid simplicity, 
becMiie at once a meaner and more meohanical thing. 
The change was not a sudden one ; at least there had 
been indications of it at a much earlier period; and I 
propose, therefore, hefore closing the examination of the 
poetry of the seventeenth century with Dryden, to glance 
over the previous portions of that century, for the purpose 
of ascertaining what were the various manifestations of 
its literature, and especially those tending to form its 
fashion, at the close of that age. In this it will he 
necessary to notice some of the poets whom I passed hy 
when I entered on the subject of my last lecture. It 
will be perceived that I am taking the liberty of devi- 
ating a little from the original prospectus of the course, in 
devotii^ one lecture (the present) to the minor poetry of 
the seventeenth century ; it being my intention to appro- 
priate tie next lecture to the poetry of both Diyden and 
Pope, the times of the Restoration and of Queen Anne. 

In taking a retrospect of the literary character and 
influence of any age, it is necessary to guard against 
fyiing into the error of supposing that au author whose 
fame has been realized by posterity possessed equal repute 
and authority in his own day. I selected, for instance, 
without hesitation, Milton, as the great poet of the 
middle of the seventeenth century; and yet the poetry 
of Milton was far from being the influential — the domi- 
nant — poetry of those times. Smaller stars were in the 
ascendant. Wben we come, therefore, to the transition 
from Milton to Dryden, the poetry of the latter differs so 
essentially from the former that one would be at fault in 
comprehending the change in so short a space of time, 
unless we turn to other poetry to discover iu it some 
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intimatious of the poetic style witt wliioli tlie century 
closed. If tte geaiua of Milton had early gained the 
same hold it has since acquired over the thoughtftil admi- 
ration of later times, English poetry never could have 
assumed so readily the guise it wore in the years imme- 
diately subsequent to the "Paradise Lost" It seems 
strange, but, I believe, coi-reot, when I say that I can 
discover no influence eserted by the great pioductions 
of Milton up n the ha t of hia poetical :,ontempo- 
raries mm 1 t su Indeed, he hyed and 

died w th 1 ttl ng n al ty minifested by the woild as 
ever s d t ustaiu th hea -t of genius. Happily for 
the wo !d f all g that heart had a better-sustaining 
power, n th s n f t wa majesty, and its trust upon 
heavenly guardianship. Excepting a few true friends, such 
ns the Eepublican poet Marvell and the Icind-hearted 
EUwood, (a name which may be dear not only to his own 
Society of Friends, but to all that speak the English 
tongue, were it only for the happy prompting of the idea 
of "Paradise Eogwned,") — with the exception of a few 
like those, Milton earned no sympathies for the muso of 
his later years,— the great years of his poetic career. 
His spirit was alonf from all their modes of thought 
and feeling; and, thus contemplating him, has Words- 
worth finely apostrophized his illustrious predecessor, 
Milton : — 
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The literary period of Drjden and those amidst whom 
he was pre-eminent was in no respect, that I can perceive, 
affected by the beat poetry which had gone before. Tlio 
current of poetry the public taste was floating on was 
like tbo slow — the regulated and artificial — stream of a 
canal; while at tho same time, close beside it, the mighty 
river of Milton's geaius was flowing at his own sweet will, 
copiously, impetuously, majestically, in its native chan- 
nel and with its native tides. What were the poetic 
authorities where Milton's influence was unavailing I shall 
endeavour to ascertain in this and the next lectnre. 

Before doing so, it will be necessary to discover the 
agencies which ia tie earlier part of the century had 
begun to give a direction to English poetry. The poetry 
which we have been contemplating in the previous 
lectures was eminently and gloriously imaginative. In all 
that proceeded from Spenser and Shakspeare and Milton, 
it was obvious that the eontrolliag faculty was imagina- 
tion ; It was pure and High poetry,— the product of the 
great oharacteristlc of poetic genius, — that oombination 
of fitnoy, judgment, meditation, and iuTention, which to- 
gether constitute imagination in its most comprehensive 
form, and whose prime glory is Its perpetual truth to 
nature. The great change that came over English poetry 
was the departure from natua'e, and the decline of imagi- 
native energy. 

The English nation, under the stirring influences of 
the Reformation, had become a deeply-thinking, reflec- 
tive, and learned people. A philosophical condition of 
opinion prevailed; and, while those who conibmed with 
it aa imaginative cast of mind would find all their hcai'ti 
could desire on the pages of the great poctft,— lood for 
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meditation and food for ima^nation m the stoi'eliouses 
of Spenser and Siaispeare,— there was another order of 
minds, to whom was supplied a poetry more congeniai, for 
it showed an increased activity of tb.e reasoninff fiwul- 
tics and a diminished vigoiar of imagination. Brom this 
condition of puhlic taste arose two aohoois of poetry. 
The first and hest of these the philosophical poetry, 
as it has heen styled, hecause it hrought within the ter- 
ritory of poetry subjecte usually left to the analytical pro- 
cesses of the understanding; such, for instance, as the 
immortality of the soul and its various functions. The 
second of these schools is that which has obtained in- 
appropriately the title of the metapliydcal poetry ; — inap- 
propriately, because no one has yet discovered why it 
should be so called, and also because the epithet wonld 
aptly belong to the other species of poetry, called, some- 
what ambiguously, the philosophical. In both of these, 
those qualities which are deemed the essential elements 
of poetical composition are either placed on a level with or 
made subordinate to other qualities of the mind. I have 
no wish to .adopt so strict a creed as wholly to escltide 
argumentative poetry; but it is proper to appreciate that 
it can never be elevated to the high prder of inspiration, 
because it is addressed not to the imagination, or even to 
the fancy or the heart, but to the understa d ng 

There are two poets of the early part of th nte nth 

century whom I cannot find in mj heart to p by a 
absolute dlence, — contemporaries of Spe nd Si k 

speare, — Daniel and Drayton, The poem f tl f 
are distinguished both for a purity and n tural f 

diction and a tenderness of feeling and el t d th git 
which give them a high' value. In the wh 1 at.1 "iie 
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of Eaglist poela there is no one more right-minded, more 
right-hearted, than Samuel Daniel. The moral tone of 
his geniua may be iJlustratcd in such a passage as this 
description of what he calls " the concord of a well-timed 
mind :" — 

" He that of suoh a ieight hatli built bis mind, 
And reared the dwelling of his thoughts so strong, 
As neither fear nor hope can sha^e the frame 
Of hia reaolvfid powers, nor all the wind 
Of Tooitj or maUoe piece to wrong 
His settled pBMe, or to distnrb the same, — 
What B fair seat hath he, from whence he may 
The boundless wastes and wilds of man snrrey I 

Where all tlie storma of passion mainly beat 
Ob flesli and blood; whera honour, power, renoBD, 
Are oniy gay afflioUons, golden toil ; 
Where greatness stands upon aa feeble feet 
As frailt; doth, and only great doth seem 
To little minds who do it so esteem. 
* * * « 

"And while distraught ambition compasses 



And is deceired, — whilst man doth ranauohen* m 
And bnilds on blood, and risea by distress. 
And the inberitanoe of desolation learaa 
To great-expeoting hopes,— he looks theroon, 
As from the shore of peaoe, with nnwet eye. 
And bears no venture in impiety; 

."Knowing the heart of man is set to be 



Still roll ; where all tb 
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Predominate ; wtoao strong effeota ara such 
As he must bear, being powarleaa lo redress i 
And that unless above himaolf ha oan 
Eteet himself,— how poor a thing is man !" 

I can stop to notice only one other passage, bsYing 
a double interest, as expressing his tliongbtful pride 
in the power of the English language, and as prophetic 
of the spread of that language OTor the vast regions 
of America : — 

" Should we, oareleas, come behind the raat 
In power of words, that go before in worth, 
When as our accents, equal to the best, 
Is alilo greater wonders to bring forth? 
When all that ever hotter apirils eipreaaed 
Comes bettered hj the patience of the North? 
And who (in time) knows whilhor we may vent 
Tlie treasure of our tongue?— to what sttonge shorea 
This gain of our beat glory ahoU be aeat, 
T'enrioh unknowing nations with our stores? — 
What worlds in the jet nnformfid Occident . 
May eoma refined with the accents that ate ours ?" 

The other poet I have alluded to— Michael Drayton — 
deserves a better fame than the worid has given him, 
were it to rest only on his most elaborate work, — the 
" Polyolbion," — the most extraordinary production, in 
some respeota, that ever issued from poetie imagination. 
It was the first, and probably will be the last, topographi- 
cal poem oQ the records of poetry He is the panegyrist of 
his native country, the main subject of his poem being the 
rivers of England ; and, as Charles Lamb has said of him, 
"he has gone over the soil with the fidelity of a herald 
and the painful love of a son; he has not loft a rivulet, 
so narrow that it may be stupped over, without honour- 
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able mention, and has animated tills and streams with 
life and passion above the dreams of old mythology." 
The poem, which is one of the longest in the language, is 
composed in the rarely-nsed verse of twelve Bjllables 
known by the name of "Alezandrine," and, while com- 
bining a most elaborate accumulation of historic, legen- 
dary, and fabulous tradition, is distinguished for a higher 
strain of imagination than might at first be expected 
from a theme so unpromising for the purposes of poetry 
as topography. But it should be remembered that with 
the rivers of a country a thousand associations — actual 
and mythical — are forever flowing. At the mere mention 
of such names as the Jordan, the Nile, the Tiber, the 
Ehine, the Thames, the Tweed, or the monrnful Yarrow, 
or the history-honoured, blood-stained waters of our own 
land, how do thoughts and feelings rise up in our minds 
as unceasing as their springs I Among these early poets 
there are few to whose neglected memory the student 
will feel, on acquaintance, more disposed to render affec- 
tionate and dutiful homage than Michael Drayton ; and let 
us pai-t with him, holding in our recollections one of his 
<imiller pieces, which would bear oomparison with the 
best of that species ot poetiv in which theie has been so 
much of worthle'iS efiueiou, — I uliq amitorj poetry; — 
for, fiom Amereon down t Moore I know of no lines on 
the old '!ubjei,t of lovers quarrels, distinguished for 
equal tenderness of sentiment and richness of fancy. 
Especially miy be observed the exquisite gracefulness in 
the tiinsition fium the famihar tone m the first part of 
the sonnet to the dpipcr fetling and the higher strain 
of imaaination at the close . — 
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" Sinoo tLete's no bolp, coma, let ua kiss nnd part. 

Nay, I havt done : jou get no mora rf me; 
And I am glad, jaa, glad nith oU mj haart, 

That thus so aleanly I mysolf oou ttae 1 
ShakB hands fotavBv; eaaoei all ourTOBSj 

And, nhen we meet at any tima again, 
Be it not seen in either of our hrowa 

That wa one jot of former Idtb retiiin. 
ifo-a at iKe last gasp of Laee'a latest Ircaii, 

When, hia pulse failing, Faaiion apeeshleae lies. 
When Failh is kneeling hy Sis hed of death 

And Fnnocence is 6tj>aing up his eifee, 
Sow, if Ihoa wauldst, loSen all ham givea him onee, 
from death to life ikou migh^it him, yet recover." 

While Daniel and Drayton preserved in tteir poetry— 
if not in high elevation, at least in just proportions — the 
various elements of thought and feeling and fancy, the 
early and middle parts of the seventeenth century pro- 
duced two other poets whose influence was wider and 
more abiding. It is usual to regard Donne, the Dean 
of St. Paul's, as the first, and Cowley as the chief, of the 
metaphysical poets, as they have been styled. The irre- 
deemable sin of this school of poetry was its sacrifice of 
nature, and, consec[uently, of poetic truth. The rule of 
its inspiration was abandonment of simplicity. Na-tural 
imagery, natural feeling, and passion, — natural expression, 
— all were insufficient to reach the standard-mark of its 
extravagance. It was deemed the perfection of poetry 
so to entangle every poetic image or impulse in a maze 
of scholastic allusions, in forced and arbitrary turns of 
thought, paradoses, antitheses, quaintnesses, subtleties, 
that the reader's chief pleasui'e must have been the exer- 
cise of a correspondent and inappropriate ingenuity in 
discovering the path of the labyrinth. It could have 
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all the highest and pureat poetry can be appreciated only 
bj studious and imaginative ttougbtfulness. It is this 
error which greatly is tlie cause of false and low tastes in 
poetry. I have not treated, in tbe previous lectures, of 
any one poet whose genius can be approached otherwise 
than with due meditation. But tbe poetry I am now 
speaking of demands not so much thought as shrewdness, 
acutenesa, ingenuity, intellectual dexterity; or perhaps 
it would describe it more justly, as well as more favour- 
ably, to say tbat it demands thought and nothing but 
thought, — no imi^uation, no passion, which are the life 
of real poetry. I might, for instance, select many pieces 
of tbis poetry, and before I had reached a doaen lines I 
should have perplexed and bewildered both ymi and my- 
self. It may safely be said to he a poetry which makes 
it necessary for tbe reader to have, to use tbe familiar 
phrase, bis wits about him. A sboi-t piece of Donna's, 
entitled "A Lecture," is as favourable a specimen as I can 
cite to cliaracterize both bis merits and his faults. This 
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species of poetry prevailed for so considerable a. time, and 
had STict influence, that, in a course on Englisli poetry, it 
cannot well be passed by. It is, however, only a very 
small amount of it I sLall ask your endurance of; — 

" Stand aim, and I will road to thee 
A lecture, love, in Love's philosophy, 
ThesB threa hours that wa have spent 
Walking hare, two sliadowa want 
Along with ub, wtioli wa ourselves prodaced. 

We do those shadows tread. 

And to brave elcarness all things ara raduceiJ. 

So, whilst onr hlfont lovaa did grow. 

Disguises did, and shadows. Sow 

From us, and from our cares ; now, 'tis not so 

That lova hath not atlainad the highest degres 

Whioh is sljll diligent lest others see; 

Bxeapt our loves at this noon stay. 

We shall new shadows make the other way. 

The morning shndows waar away ; 

But these grow hirget all the daj.'' 

On this quaint piece of poetry I have no other comment 
to make than to say that a courtship must have been an 
exceedingly formidable business when the wooing was 
done in this style. It was the remark of one of the phi- 
losophical poets of the seventeenth century, in allusion 
to the copiousness of his fancy, that he was forced to cut 
his way through a crowd of thoughts as through a wood. 
The remark applies to all of them. That school of poetry 
laboured under a very unusual difficulty, — au excess of 
intellectual activity; for the more frequent peril of poetry 
is that ita metrical music is too often nlade to conceal an 
IS of thought; and so it is that rhymi 



limes taken as the antithesis of reason. These poets 
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under consideration arrayed not only the ttouglits which 
their strong intellect and krge scholarship naturally sug- 
gestecl, but ingenuity was tortured to gather from al! 
quarters all possible deyieea. Their poema abound with 
conceits wonderfully far-fetched, often worth little after all. 
In short, the poeb^ was fantastic instead of imaginative. 
It is instructive, however, sometimes to find nature 
breaking through the throng of these inventions; some 
strong passion bursting the bonds of a false taste, — false 
both in conception and expression, — and finding utterance 
in hearty a.mplicity of speech. 

Of the ability of so fantastic a poet as Donne to express 
a ample thought in simple words, I cannot give better 
proof than the two admirable lines quoted in a fonner 
lecture, of his epitaph on Shakspeare : — 



The chief representative of this poetry wiis Cowley, — a 
man, however, of poetic genius, with a poet's mind and a 
poet's sensibility, sadly as he was shackled by the influence 
of a false, and of course temporary, fashion. He was 
the contemporary of Milton, aud far more prosperous in a 
speedy popularity, — the poet of the Royalists, as Milton 
was of the Republicans. That quick success was gained at 
the cost of an enduring and higher fame; and it is im- 
possible to read the poetty of Cowley without mourning 
over the sacrifice. No cultivation, it is true, oould have 
made him one of the greatest poets ; but it might have 
made him much greater than he was. From childhood 
he had a poet's heart. In one of his admirable prc«e essays, 
— admirable for a native simplicity greatly contrasted 
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With the overwrought fancy of liia verse, — he says, " I 
lemembcr, when I begaa to read and to take some pleasure 
in it, thcie waa wont to lie in my mother's parlour, (I 
Ivnow not by what accident; for she herself never in her 
life read any book but of devotion ;) — but there was wont 
to lie Spenser's works. This I happened to fall upon, 
and was infinitely delighted with the stories of the 
kuighfs and giants and monsters and brave houses which 
I found everywhere there, (though my understanditig 
had little to do with all this,) and, by degrees, with the 
tinkling of the rhyme and dance of the numbers; so 
that, I think, I Lad read him all over before I was 
twelve years old, and was thus made a poet in childhood." 
It would have been well for Cowley if his understanding 
had not had quite so much to do with his own poetry, 
and his imagination and native feeling more. He was 
involved in the turmoil of the civil war, not to come out 
of it, like his mighty contemporary, MiJton, with powers 
invigorated by the strife and ready to gather them for the 
composition of an immortal poem, but rather to lament 
over the loss of congenial pursuits, and self-sacriflce in a 
thankless cause. His loyalty was rewarded by a heartless 
monarch's ingratitude ; and one of the best of Cowley's 
poems is that entitled " The Complaint," composed 
when shades were gathering over the evening of his 

" In a dsBp Tiaion'B Intellootnal scene, 
lieQeath a. bower for sorrows made, — 

The uDComfortBble sbade 

Of the black jew'a nnlnokj green 
Mixed with the monming wLIIow'b careful gray 
Wiiore reverend Cam cuts out Lia fnmoiis way, 

Thd melaneboly Cowlcj lay; 
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Ana lo I a Muaa appearefl to 'a elos6d sight, 
(The Muses oft m lands of viaioa play,) 
Bodied, Dirajed, and seen by an intei-nal light, 
A golden harp with silTor stiinga she bore; 
A wondtoua hieroglyphie robe she wore. 
In whieb all ooloQra and all flgores wara 
That nature or that fancy oan eroate, 



touched hii 



with her harp and raised him from the grouni 



The flhaken stringa melodioualj resound. 

'Art thou returned at last,' said ahe, 

'To this forsaken place and me? 
Then prodigal, who didst so loosely waata 
Of all thy youthful yaara the good estate ; 
Art thou ratnmed here, to repent too late 
And gather husks of learahjg \ip at hist. 
Mow tha rich hatveat-time of Ufa is past, 

And winter maichea on ao fast f 

Whon I resolted to eaalt thy anointed name 
Among the spiritual lords of paaoaful fame, 
Thou changeling ! thou, bewitched with noise and sh< 

Wouldat sae liie world abroad, and ha™ a share 
In all the follios and the tamnlta there. 
Thou wonldst, forsooth, ba something in a state ; 
And business thou wouldat 6nd mid wouldat ereate. 

' Go, renegade, east up thy acoount; 
And see to what amount 
Thy foolish gains by iinitdng me;— 
The sale of knowledge, fame, and liborty, 
Tha fmits of thy unlearned apostasy. 
ThoB thought'at, if once the publio storm wore past. 
All thy remaining Ufa should Eunshine be : 
Behold 1 the public storm is spent at last; 
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But, whilst thy fellow-Tojagers I see 
All matched up to poesess the promised land, 
Thoa, still nloDer Bloat dost gapiag stoud 
Tlpon tbfl naied beach, upon the bnrron sand.' 

"Thus spaie the Muse, and spake it with a smile 
That seemed at ouca to pity and revilo. 
And to her thus, raising hia thoughtful bend, 

Xhe melancholy Cowley saJd, 

'Ah, wanton foe J dost thou uphraid 

The ills which then thjsalfliaBt madaf 
Whan ia the crndls innocent I lay, 
Thou, wlclied spirit, slolest me airay, 

And my abused soul didst bear 
Into thy new-found worlds, I know not where, — 

Thy golden Indies in the air. 

And aver since I slrive in vain 

My ratished freedom to regain; 
sail I rebel, still thon dost reign ; 
Lo ! still in TOrse against thee I complain. 

There is a sort of stubborn weeds 
Which, if the earth hntonoe, it eTer,hreedsi 

No wholesome herh can near them thrive. 

Wo useful plant eon keep alive. 
The foolish sports I did on thee bestow 
Make all my art and labour ftuitless now; 
Where tmce euoh /aiHea danee, ho gt-ota dotJi ever grom.'" 

In estimating the poetry o! this penod, it is leiy 
common to condemn it tor fhe conceits it ihounds with 
This is a censure in which it is necensary to e^teici^e 
some caution. It is true that aimphcity of thought is a 
precious element of poetry, a& diafingmeheiE fum com- 
plications and involutions ind entan(,Iementa of thought 
The fault in many of these piets wa^, thit, not contint 
with a thought or feeling in its fii^t i^iraple form, tJiiy 
wandered far away from it in soaii.h ol ill i nta'^lir alia 
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sionsj and when thej bring you haak to the original 
thought or feeling its life is gone; — it is dead aad epirit- 
less. These are what are called cold conceits. Eat it 
has been well said that a conoeit is not necessarily cold. 
The mind, in eertain states of passion, finds comfort in 
playing with occult or casual resemblances, and dallies 
with the echo of a sound. What is nota conceit to those 
who read it in a temper different from that in which the 
writer composed it? The most pathetic parts of poetry to 
cold tempers seem and are nonsense, as divinity was to the 
Greeks foolishness. When Richard the Second, meditating 
on his own utter annihilation as to royalty, cries out, — 

" Oh that T wero a mocker y-lilng of snow, 
Standing before the sun of Bolinghroke, 
To melt myself away in wator-drops !"— 

If we have been going on pace for pace with the pas- 
sion before, this sudden conversion of a strong-felt meta- 
phor into something ta be actually realized in nature, like 
that of Jeremiah, — " Oh that my head were waters, and 
mine eyes a fountain of tears !" — is strictly and strikingly 
natural. But come unprepared upon it, and it is a con- 
ceit; and so is a "head" tnrned into "waters." 

It is necessary to understand that real feeling may be 
compatible with a great deal of eccentricity of thought 
and qaaintness of imagery in poetry, in order to appre- 
ciate those angular strains which, fancy-wrought as they 
are, were uttered from the very bottom of the heart of that 
sweet singer, George Herbert. It is poetry with many 
of the characteristics of the serious poetry of the seven- 
teenth century, but with feeling, fancy, and thought 
blended together in proportions unlike the combination 
on any other pages. It is essentially devotional, — devotion, 
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with FaDcy serving it with the speed and wildness of a 
fairy's movements, taking any stape that poetic ingenuity 
could give, with the hope, that 



What, in its way, can be more pleasing ttau the sweet 
moraliBing in wiiat are perhaps his heat-known lines, — 
on virtue?— 

" Sweet day, so eool, ao onlni, bo brigtl^ 

The bridal of tha eaj-tk sind sky, 
. The dew shall waep tby fall to-nighti 
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His lines on "Life" have somewhat a more solemn 
strain, but so gentle a warning to mortality that even the 
young, light heart of heauty, happy with ita innocent 
tribute of flowers, may not unwillingly receive a salutary 
pensivenesfi ; — 
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Mj lil'e within this band. 
But Time did beckon lo the fiowcra, and tliey 
By noon most ouHningly did steal away, 

And withared in my liand. 

"My hand was next to them, and then my heartj 
I took, without more thinliing, in good part 

Who did so sweetly dooth's seuJ tnste oonvey. 
Mailing my mind ta smell my fatal day. 
Yet sugaring the suspiciou. 

"Farenel], dear flowers! sweetly your time ye spentl 
Fit, while ye lived, for amoll or oruamont, 

And, after death, for cnrea; 
I follow straight, without ooraplaints or gi-ief, 
Since, if my scant be good, I oaro not if 
It be lis short aa yours!" 

As a speoiinca of Herbert's more fautastic mooil ii 
dealing with his lioly ttemes, I may cite the little poen 
entitled " Peace :"^ 

"Sweet Peace, whore doat thou dwuU? I liamMy ersve 

I sought tiee in a secret oavo. 

And asked if Peiwse were there. 
A hollow wind did seem to auswer, 'No; 



I will searoi out the matter.' 
But, while I looked, the douds imnicdialely 
Did bronk and seattor. 
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"Atlengtli I met a raverend, gooil old mun. 
Whom, when for Peace 
1 did demand, he thus begfin :— 

'Therawasapt-inooofold 
At Salem dwelt, wlio lived with good ineroaaa 
Of fioei and fold. 

"'He eweoUj lived; yat atteetnese did not save 
His life from foes. 
But, (iflor death, oat of his grave 

There sprang twelve fltalk! of wheat, 
Which, many wondering at, got SOBis of thoae 
To iilaat and eeL 

'"It prospetad strangoly, and did soon disperse 
Through oU the earth ; 
Eor thaj that Mate it do rehearse 

That virtue lies therein,— 
A eeorel virtue, hringing peace and mirth 
By flight of sill. 

"'Taie of this grain which in my garden grows, 
Andgrowaforyou. 
Make hread of it; and that repoae 

IVith so mueb eameatneas you do porano, 
la only there.' " 

That Herbert's poetry has many of tbe eharacteristica 
of the metaphysical poetiy of Docne and Cowley cannot 
be denied, but redeemed by tbo fervent spirit of devotion 
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bTfithmg m evoiy line It is not tte expression of a 
well-disc iplmed imaj^uatioii, but is rather instinct with 
f iney Witt all ite peculiaiities — to we a kinder ferm 
thin faults, — I had rather take it aa it i', as one of the 
many tones of English poetry, than that its distinctive 
leatnies should h'ne been done iwiy by stricter poetic 
diSLipline It is cuuons to ob&er(a tint Heibert has 
himself allude] to bis paiticipation in the over wKught 
ia-shion of poetry, in a, few lines which indicate its 
faults better I thmlr, than cntici^m has ever done, and 
(.lose, too, with a statement of the btst and universtl 
theory of poetic art, — ^lujrfltj to nituie in her own sim- 
plicity — 

"When firat my lices of beavenly joja made mention, 
Suoli was tliair lustra,— Ihey did so oxcbI,— 
Thnt I sought out qniint words and trim invention. 
Mj thoughts bagan to burnish, sprout, nnd awoU, 
Curling with metopliors a plain intenOon, 
Dodiing tlie san^ m if it were to aoU. 

" Thousands of notions in my brain did run, 
Offering their service if I were not sped. 
I often blotted what I had bogun i 
Tbia nss not quick enough, and that was doad. 
Kothing could seem too rich to cloths the sun. 
Much less thoEo joys Mhich trample on bis baud. 

"As flnmes do work ond wind, when they aauond. 
So did I weave myself into the sense ; 
£nt, wbllo I buatlod, I might hear a friend 
Whiaper, 'How wide is all Ihia long presence? 
There is in love a Bweelness ready ponnod; 
Copy ont only thai, and aave espense.'" 

Herbert is one of the many minor poets to whom we 
are indebted for the saorcd poetry of the seventeenth 
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century, which is so voluminous that it has been trulj 
said a history of it might he regarded as an elaborate 
preface to the "Paradise Lost." 

Passing from the serious to the light poetry of the 
aeventeenth century, we meet with strains as light in 
their moveinent as fancy ever danced to. Even in the 
Bongs, however, of that period there is a vein of reflec- 
tion showing thoughtfulaess in the midst of sportiveness, 
as in the first stanzas of that light lyric of Herrick's : — 



me flower that smiles lo-daj 
'V ma; be dying. 



It was to this poet, Robert Heiui t, ttit English Mise 
owes some of its most graceful and musical metncal 
arrangements. The music of the sweetest of Moore's 
melodies does not, it sounds to nie, surpass the modulatioa 
of the verses entitled " The Night Piece :" — 
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"Lei 


, not the dark thee cumber ; 


Wb 
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It seems to haye teen Hemet's pleasure to try the 
soniDd of a great variety of rhytliina, to find wliat 
music the language was capable of. The musioa] close 
of the following line 
experiments : — 



result of one of these 



"Am I despised because jou say. 
And I dare ewear, that I am grey ? 
KnoK, lady, you have bnt your day] 
And time shall come when yon shall wei 
Snob frost and snow npon your hair. 
And when (tho' long it comes to pass) 
You question with your looking-glass. 
And in that sinoera crystal seeli 

n your cheek. 



■any 



bed to 



le shon 



Whore anoh st 
Ab I thon, too late, oloae in your ehaniber keeping. 
It will be told 
That yon are aid, 
By those tme tears you're Weeping!" 



Of Herrick's scored poeuis the most admired is his 
" Litaoy to the Holy Spirit," of which the hest stauBa? 
are perhaps these : — 
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"Inthohourof mj dialrcase, 
"When temptatlona mo oppreaae, 
And when I my sins confoaae, 

Sweet Spiril, oomtort mo 
When I lie within my bad, 
Sick iu heart and Bicb: in bead, 
And vilh doubts discomforted, 

Swaet Spirit, comfort me 

When (he house doth aigb and weep 
And the world is drowned in sleep, 
Yet mine eyes tho watob do keep. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me 
When tbe passing bell dotlx toll. 
And the furies, in a shoal, 
Come to fright a parting soul. 

Sweat Spirit, comfort mi 
When the lapei-a now bm'n hiue 
And the comforters are few. 
And that number more than true. 



When the judgment is revealed. 
And that opened which was sealedi 
When to Thee I have appealed. 



la tracing the progress of Engliali poetry and endea^ 
vouring to preserve some general reference to the course 
of English oational history, though of necessity in a 
very loose way, I cannot pass by a.n era so memorable as 
the great civil war in the seventeenth, century. The 
character of that period, its men and its events, is a 
theme of momentous interest if treated with reference 
to political and ecclesiastical considerations. Its literary 
interest is hut small. The times were too troublous : the 
elements of society iii wild coniniotiou, — the foveriah 
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anxiety of domestic war, with its protracted n 
were adverse to activity in the cause of letters. There 
was not repose enough for the meditation which is need- 
ful for all good writino' Now I have no wish to mingle 
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— d the beam of the balance will etill sdicely he moved 
to recover its equipoise. But, while I notice such an 
opinion for the purpose of denying its truth, I feel, at 
the same time, that there is something low and unworthy 
In bringing poetry within the range of political partisan- 
ship. What has it to do with such things? And has it 
not, on the other hand, to do with a lofty enthuaiaam in 
all its forms ? If ever there was a sti-ife in which high 
and pure principles and noble emotions were arrayed on 
both sides, it was that civil war. The general character 
of the straggle was, I believe, truly given in the worda 

VOL. I. 17 
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f n f th g te t British statesmen and orators, 
wh n L d rh h m &aid of it, " Thore was ambition ; 
th w It there was -violence : hut no man 

hall p J t was not the cause of liherty on 

d d t ty ny on the othor." On each side 
th w VI the one, fanjticism and hjpocrisj, 

on the other, profligacy and voluptuoUBness ; and, on hoth 
sides, violence and tyranny. But what gives that contest 
its glorious interest is that the rants of each great party 
of the nation contained noble spiiita, in whom were 
emhodied, on the one side, the high-minded eothusiaam 
of a generous loyalty, and, on the other, the equally 
fervid enthusiasm of the love of freedom, — happy in its 
hopes and its short-lived enjoyment of republicanism. 

" No sea 
Bwella like Bie IjoBom of a man set frco !" 

In contemplating that period, it should he with the 
hrge hearted candour which can lecognioe and admire 
the streneth and purity of these ojposing principles, 
Te\eren«ng hoth the spotless integrity of a faithful 
cavahcr lile Derby, sealing his lojalty with his 1 lood , 
and, on the other hand, the magnanimity of tho?(, who 
ispired to poIitiLil freedom m the spirit of moral 

TholUer =ljlnty Mari-tll Harr ngton 
Inung^aie and others nhn called Milton fr onil 

Now, when I come to the study of the poetry of that 
generation, I seek to know whether it may not be found 
in connection with those strong and generous paf"'""" 
which belonged to the best representatives of the t 
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I need not stop (o observe tb'tt the Puritan system and 
discipline were adver&e— iiowelly so— to poetit, culture 
It was vanity to thur stint intellect,— a toy for the 
malignanla. Nor need I more than state that m the 
ephemeral poetry, (if tiie politaal son^ and sntiies 
deserved the title of poetry) the pJi&hed oavaJieia Lmw 
how to pJay the game hetter than their stern opponents 
the Eoundheads. I would find some poetry moro en 
during than those occasional thiogs, and m sympathy 
with the bettei' heart which animated the worthy portion 
of each pai-ty. The search, puB,ued in thi;, spirit, is not 
in vain ; for it enables me to cite, in a few nohJe lines of 
Marvell, an admiTahle tribute to the serenity with which 
the king met his fate when his undaunted enemies 
struck *he crown from his brow and then deliberately 
doomed the discrowned head of Charles Stuart to the 
block,— a bloody atonement, which should bring a charity 
for his errors and an .admiration for the meek resignation 
of his last moments, such as inspires these lines, the 
composition of a staunch friend of the people,— the 
friend, too, of Milton,— telling how the royal actor waa 



Did clap thoir bloody ii.inda. 
He nothing common did, or njean, 
Upon that memorable eoohb, 

Bnt with hia keenor ej© 

Thaase'e edge did try; 
Nor call'd the geds, wilh vulgar spilt 
To vindicate hia helpless right, 

Bnt bowed hia comely head 

DoirnoMupon (i bag.1" 
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There are two scarcely-known poets of this period, 
who, being equally zealous on opposite political sides, 
and enconnteiing similar misfortunes in consequence of 
party reveraea, present escellent types of the influence 
on poetic character of their various modes of thought and 
feeling. Richard Lovelace W!^ a fine specimen of a gal- 
lant cavalier, — a soldier with a scholar's accomplishments. 
Ho risked hia life and speut his whole patrimony in the 
baple^ cjuse of his king. Among his poems are two 
songs, peihaps as happy efforts of the kind as any in the 
lan^ige I can well credit the tradition of his virtue, 
his modesti, his chivah'ous courtesy and courage, when 
I reflect on the sentiment at the close of the lines I am 
about to repeat ; for there is in it a world of the morality 
of love's philosophy, — two or three words of wisdom 
which every lover should make hia maxim. It was com- 
posed when he was going to the wars, and reconciles, 
with equal truth and grace of feeling, the soldier's and 
the lover's duty; — 
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cost liim not only hia fortune, but his liberty. He was 
cast by the parliamentary party into prison ; but his un- 
broken spirit found utterance in his most famous song: — 
"To Althea, from prison," — a strain perfectly charac- 
teristic of the cavalier-feeling, — a high-toned loyalty and 
gallantry and gayety : — 

"Wlien LoTo, niii unconfinSd wings, 

HoTora within my gates, 
Aoi my disino Altbea brings 

To HFliiBper at the grates,— 
'Wiien I lie tangled in her hair 

And fetteced to her eye, — 
The birds that wanton in the ait 

Know no each liberty. 

"Whan flowing cups mn swiftly round, 

With no nllaying Thames,— 
Our nareleaa heads with roaes bonni, 

Onr hearts with loyal flamos,— 
When thirsty grief in wine we sleep,— 

When health and draughla go free, 

Fishea that tipple in the deep 

Know no euch liberty. 

" When, like eommitted linnets, I, 

With shriller throat, shall sing 
The sweetneaa, meroy, mnjoaty. 

And glories of my king,— 
When I fiholl voice aloud how good 

He is,— how great should be, — 
Enlarged winds, that curl the flood. 

Know no such liberty. 

" Stone walia do net a prison make. 
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If I haTe freeiioiii in my love 

And in my soul urn free. 
Angels olona, tlittt eoar above. 

Enjoy eaih liberty." 

By the side of the memory of Lovelace !et me briefly 
place that of a poet with as atout a heart, but pledged to 
the opposite side in the civil wars, — " honest George 
Wither," the author of so many pieces that literary an- 
tiquaries have scarce beea able to gather them from their 
obscurity. The homeliness of his versification places his 
poetry often below the smooth flow of Lovelace's lyrics ; 
but the gallantry of the cavalier could not produce strains 
of more fervid chivalry in praise of female loveliness. 
The sentiment was never more feelingly and fenoifuUy 
expressed than when, for instance, in part of a long- 
sustained strain, he exclaims, — 

"Stars, indeed, fair areaturea be; 
Yet, amongst ua, tibere is ho 
Joys not mora the whila he lies 
Sunning in hie mistress' ejea, 
Than in oil the glimmering light 
Of a starry Bmter night ?" 

His long life was spent m i perpetuil mood of poetical 
exaltation. He was forevei writing hi^ \erses, always 
dfter a fashion of his own anl under mo^t unpiopitioua 
■jircumstancea. His days tieic full altciaitely of action 
and suffering: one while comminding a triDp of hoi'-e 
in the service of the Paihament, aj,am, twice delibeiately 
abiding in London to witness the terrora of the plague, 
or braving the penaltii,s of the Uw , fined and impu 
Boned over and over a^an in the Towci, the Miishil 
jea, and Newgatej aid ;ct Iccjii., hn htiit wb le 
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to the last. It has heea well said of him that ha waa 
forever anticipating persecutioa and martyrdom, fingeriog 
the flames, as it were, to try how he could bear them. 
He was a man of strong and serviceable piety. In all 
the ecclesiastical feverishness of the times, he ever 
called himself a Catholic Christian, declaring his religion 
is not mumbling over thrice a day 

"A set o( Ave-Maria3, or of oraods 
Or manj tours forniiilly to pi'ay, 
WliBD frOEi a dull dovolion it procesda ; 
Hor is itup onii down tlie Innd to aisek 



At the age of seventy-thice he waa cast into prison. 
I have shown how the encaged spirit of a cavalier could 
sing. It will now be seen that Wither's Mnse could 
utter, if not as melodious, a more thoughtful, strain : — 

"And is tfiis Keweals, whereof so afraid 
Offeodera »re ? Is lliis the diamnl placa 
Wherein, betore I came, I beeid it said 
There's nothing hut griaf, horror, and disgrace f 
I find it otherwise ; and doubtless either 
It is beiyod, or they who aro sent hitter 
VFilhin themaeives, when lo this house they oome. 
Bring that which makes it seem so troublesome. 

" I no worse here than where I was before 
Aooommodated nm,' for, though nonfinad 

Than formerly, it hath enlarged my mind." 

The same indomitable spirit— a magnanimous self-suffi- 
ciency — is esprcBSod in the lines, — 
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"My miad's my kingdom; and I will permit 
Noother's will tohavethanileof it; 
For I am free, and no man's power I know 
Did malie me thus, nor Ehnll unmake tne now ; 
■But, tLrnugii a spirit Qone oaa qaenoh in ma, 
This mind I got, and this mj mind ahnll be." 

When beggared by his calamities, he oongoles liimjelf 
on the losij of property with a reflection which he ex- 
presses with a fine poetic simile :-~ 

"1 nith my losses fam] so well content 
As is a Christian, when, by Turks pursued 
Who orerpowar him by thoir multitude, 
He wreoks his vessel on a friendly shore, 
Whero ho hath life and freedom, though no more." 

The voyage of George Withev's life was indeed on a 
stcrmy sea. According to the sailor's superstition, the 
winds were forever coming at hia whistling. But in tho 
worst of the storm it was always in his power to bring 
his tempest-tost bark to ride at anchor, — tho anchorage 
of Christian hopefulness. His poetic studies, too, were 
an unceasing delight to him; — not a sentimental luxury, 
weakening his enei^ or his fortitude, but giving renewed 
strength to his stout heait. Earnestly has he told how 
his spirit was ever thus invigorated, in lines containing a 
simple but as strong a statement of a student's intellec- 
tual and moral resources — the aun-shiue of an imaginative 
heart — as ever was penned : — 

When I am poor, Uiey are in stead of wealth; 
■When I am sink, they help repair my health ; 
When I am well, (hey are my recreation. 
When tempted to despair, liope'a reparation ; 
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Thereby, vbea saflneaa eomea, to mirth I lurn it; 
Whan I nni aiighled, they do make me aoorn it. 

They do so mnnj ways lnlorge my mincl. 
That, doubting whether will for me prOTe best, — 
Tiie fi'eedom lost or that which is posBest,— 
I use the means of both ; but wtolly leave 
The choice to Godi and what ho gives, receive. 
Xhey are companions wheQ I'm laflnlonei 

They And me work to do when I have none; 
By day me ftom ill company Ihoj keep. 
Hake niglita less tedioBS when I cannot sleep. 
They ease me when I am opprest with wrongs ; 
When I want music, they do make mfl songs." 

This literary gratefulness rises on a higher strain 
address to his Muse : — 

Spite of Envy's evil wiUj 
She doth tell me where to borrow 
Comfort In tie midst of sorrow ; 
Makes tilo desoiatest place 
To her presence he a grace, 
And the blacUest discontents 
To be pleasing ornaments. 
In my former days of blias, 
Eer divine skill tau^iit me this :— 
That from every thing I saw 
I could Bome tnven^on draw. 
And raise pleasure to her height, 
Throngh the meanest oi>jecfs sight; 

Or the least bough ruatleing, — 
By a daisy whose leaves spread 

Or a shady bush or tree, — 
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these, reeognising tlie resources of a 
chastened imaginatiou and the influence of true poetry 
upon indiviclual happiness, that have won for George 
Wither, neglected as his memory has been, a fine 
trihuto, which, in closing this lecture, I desire to leave in 
joTir thoughts :— ~" The praises of poetry have been often 
sung in ancient and modern times; strange powers have 
been ascribed to it of influence over animate and inani- 
mate auditors; ita force over fiiBcinated crowds has been 
acknowledged ; bat before Wither no one ever celebrated 
its power at home, the wealth and the strength which 
this divine ^ft confers upon its possessor. Fame — and 
that, too, after death, — was aJl which hitherto the poets 
had promised themselves from their art. Itseems to have 
been left to (George) Wither to discover that poetry 
was a present possession as well as a rich rcvorsion, and 
that the Muse had promise of both lives,— of this and 
of that which is to come." 
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IBCTUKE YIII, 
«fe. ^p nf ilj. jl.stsnli.it: |lrj.i..«. 

Anil>„ t c3 n the gen il t di^ aaqted In le „ ate part u!ar 
1 tura y eras — Tho la,t qun ter of the «eV6ntBenth entury the 
ago of BryJen— T!ie degrttded ta tea of li b t mea— Tlis all inca 
ol h gh pjatty iv th v tuo — The tcuB Eta da d nf pneto mer C — 
Drjden a poetry a reBoct on of the timea of Cha lea II — Profl 
ga y of that age — character of Charles Si i t— The 3p It of 
Poetry is a ap r t of enthns asm. — The del ao ng effe ta of the 
C vl Wara — Shftltasbnry aa Ltrd Chinoellor— Re ept on of the 
Farad se Lost— W n tanley a L voa of the Bnf,l 1 Pwta— Milton a 
e-xpo t on of k ngly d ty^The Drama dur ng thp Age of the 
Rest ralon — Drydans Playa— Dofaols of rhvo , Tta^eU a— 

The PaU of Innooenee —Dry le s alte at on of The Tempest 
— Absalom and Aehitophel — Bacltingham — Iiiterary laroeny — 
Sir Egerton Brydgeis Linea on Milton— The HiDd aoid fbo 
Panther"—' AJesander'a Feaat"— Ode for St Ceciha a Day— Dry. 
den'a later poetry 

In Btudjin§ tlie literature of a nation it la neceaaiiy 
to bear in mind that geueial titles adopted to designate 
particular eras will almost inevitably be liable to ambi- 
guitieSj wiicb are calcuhf«d to suggest, imperceptibly, 
erroneous impressions The employment of the title jf 
the sovereign, aa is usual, m marking the peiioda of Eng- 
lish literature, is manifestly attended with this confusion : 
■ — that the reign may not be found to correspond, aa to 
time, with the age in which the writers flourished. For 
instance, the literary age of Queen Elizuheth is not the 
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palitical reiga of Queen Eliaabeth ; for half of tlio reign 
was spent before the glory of ita poetry was developed. 
Again: if we employ the name of the most illuatrioiis 
author to indicate a period of literary history, the mind 
unooDBciously adopts an opinion which may be greatly 
erroneous : — that his fame had gained in his own times, 
the influence and authority it has received only from pos- 
terity. In this respect, there would he an absurdity were 
we to speak of "the age of Milton," or even of Shak- 
epeare ; for many years rolled over the graves of each of 
those poets before the might of their genius was realized. 
Especially may this be said with regard to Milton, between 
whom and the spirit of the times in which his great poem 
was published there was so great an uncongeniality that, 
to refer the favourite poeta of those days, with all their 
poetical heresies, their low morality, and their sina 
against the laws of pure and disciplined imagination, 
to the age of Milton, would be an incongruity as flagrant 
as the Roman usage of dating the age of their casks of 
wine by a reference to the date of the magistracy of a 
consul, — a cask of Falernian stamped with a name, per- 
haps, as stem as Oiuua Marius. 

The period I am about entering upon in this lecture 
forms a striking exception lo these remarks j for, if we 
seek a title to designate the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century, there need not be a moment's hesitation in appro- 
priating to it the name of Dryden. Prom the year 1674, 
when the death of Milton took place, down to the year 
1700,— the date of Dryden's death,— Dtyden held in 
English poetry an absolute and exclusive supremacy. 
He and the age were suited to each other. He was the 
fit representative of the times of Charles IT. With ta^ 
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lents v/hiok might, by moral chastening and intellectual 
discipline, have secured to him a pure fame, Ke prosti- 
tuted the poet's sacred endowment to unholy and base 
purposes. Now, this is lamentable. It would be so ia 
the annals of the poetry of any people ; but in those of 
EngUsh poetry it is doubly, deeply deplorable. Think 
for a moment of the mighty minds I have been contem- 
plafJQg in the previous lectures, — mighty, I mean, in 
their purity as well aa in their power, indeed, their 
purity was part of their power; think of Spenser's 
spotless spirit, knowing no debasement in years either of 
prosperity or adversity; of Shakspeare's gentle and 
gigantic genius, un contaminated even by the courses 
into which his life was oast; and of Milton, with all 
his partisanship in a fierce warfare, still keeping his 
imagination ii 



What mortal monarch seated on earthly throne, though, 
like Satan's throne in Pandemonium, it 

"Otitalione tbe wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
Or whore the gorgeous East, with riohoat hand. 
Showers on hoi- kings barbaxio penil and gold,"— 

What king, I say, could, either by kingly power or by 
kingly frown, have extorted from John Milton a single 
line profaning the sacred trust of his precious talent, held 
"ever in his great Taskmaster's eye" ? Remember how, 
as we have been considering one great name after another 
on the re^ster of England's mighty poets, we have thus 
far found the geniuii of :ill of them enlisted in the causo 
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of virtue, militant on the sido of truth, nobly fulfilling 
their destiny, and leaving behind them uaclying words 
whieh wing their flight oTer ea«h generation as it risea 
and passes away ; so that we, I hope, may have caught 
some enthusiasm from their sound, centuries after those 
worda were first uttered : — 

" Blesalnga te with them, nnd eternal praise, 

Who gave ns nobiet lorea aud noblsr eares,— 
The poets who, on earlh, have made ns hoira 
Of trntli and pure delight bj heaTeniy loja." 

This benediction is not due to all, however rightfully 
they may claim the title of poet. There is one principle 
I shall cling to at every part of these lectures, because I 
am deeply c n n d f ts truth, and because, too, the 
annals of Engl hpjetywil ustain me in it ; — that one 
inseparable att but f all the highest poetry is alliance 
with virtue ; that t 1 nd y, mute though it be to the 
sensual and tl d L to make the wise and the good 
still wiaer, still Mt 1 11 1 ppier. Has it not been so, 
even after making full -Jlowance for ^ll violations of pro 
pnety in less refined statea of aiciety, with every one of 
the greit poets we have been considering ? Let their 
pure, imigmative morality be remembi,ied, both because 
I do not wish to lead you unidvised into % difterent 
poetic atmosphere, ind because, before this ciurse is 
closed, I must apply this principle tc other eminent 
names besides that of Drydm 

I am anxious to render justice to Drvden s powers 
and shall stiiie to du so Neither do I«i',h to lin it 
literary lesearch oi taste to the productions of the ji af 
■mfit TS , fcr English poptry nbounds with poems of un 
nuiibued dtj.ice'ii.f nuiit its stcinim ptetiy is mh. 
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■5" 13 its Elinor poEtiy and e¥eu fr m the p etrj of 
■wiiters whow names aie unkn wn tc tarn as hagraat 
an anthulogy c uld be culled as in the literature of any 
language but when I he^r people talk of the poets 
careksslj or ignoi-mtlj oi it maj be intL.ntiou'illy, 
coupling in an mdiscnminate senoa Spenser Milton, 
Dryden an 1 P pe evpry principle of judgment and 
feebng and taafe revolts When taking Milton s stan- 
ilarl and ackuowkd^ing for the grectet pjetry only 
thit which 13 full £f leligious of gl luus and magnifi- 
cent uai,s ind then looking at the uses to which Dryden 
debtsi.d hi8 imi^mation the qnestion as to his poetio 
rank bee n es simplT a question how can thia cor- 
ruption put on the ID orrupt on of a ^mt poet a glory. 
In the coarse of the^o lectures I hav had oocaoion to 
remirk the influence eserciacl on the genius of the 
poets by the spiiit of the tunes they lived ic but never 
finding tbit influencL. ao luinng in ascendency over (heir 
innate powers Passing ejects s eincd to floit over their 
lives, as on a sunny day the shad w of a fliating cloud 
is seen to Speed over the euifioi, of the teMs giving, 
indeed different hues and tints but net (.hanging native 
and unalterable col UK Whatever iii[tJtiOQ the great 
poets made to tbeir re=!pective times tbpy evL.i kejt that 
indepenlcnoe which gives to genius if^ heme amid many 
generations With Dryien a different rel tion begin; 
foi he sought a h bitation steanmg with a thousand 
vices and theie he dwelt til! his giiland in I sing ng- 
iDbes were p llutcd by the contagion Thiiughout Dry- 
den s joems niiy be traced in a distinct reflection the 
chiiaeter of th times f Chniles II a,nd ach should, 
th rcf re be ex n n 1 ) J tl 1 ter v i 1 st il tu- 
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dent, for tliey are reciprocally IDustrative The tempti 
of that time is stamped upon its literature Tin, joiti, 
insteaiil of tteir high office of 'allayios; the pertuihi 
tions of the miad and setting the affections in right 
tune," had no worthier etai^e than fo pamper the low 
passions of a worthless and adnilerate generation There 
probably never was a period of liteiituie when it wa*! 
more affected by extrinsic agencies than that now nndtr 
review, — the age of the second Chirles Let us look, 
therefore for a moment nr two at its eh iractenstics 

Men y n y li wh 1 p lod of more than 

two th nd J — th If f u B itish ancestry, — 
and B t find ny p t ft 1 thsome as tho^e 

twenty y lu wh h fh les Stuait tho juun^ii 

was r to d t th tb f h f tl rs 

Happ wHth bnf y one hiving a. 

man's L ait w tl n h b t t 1 n the baibaiic age 
of Br t 'hp ja w th all t f tj, and the terrois 

of a hideous superstition, — when, in Oowpcr a line lines, — ■ 

" The Druids atriicli tha well-strung hnrps thoy bore, 
With fingers deejily ilycd in hmnAB gore ; 
And, wLile the vietim slowly bled to death, 
Upon tho tolling chords rung out hia dying breath;" — 

Better to have lived amid the wild eonstematjon of the 
fie oe^t of F Holland's invasions or the blooliest of its ci(il 
was — bette n tie dismay of Marys mirtjid m^ or 
bene.th the ron rod of Gromwell's mil tj,iy usurpation — 
than to have p nei heartsick at the si^ht of all the d 
bas Dg profl gi y wh h burst upon England at the time 
of the Festo t n When Cowley w th the feiv ui of 
o^alty p n h m e;- e vent to h= ml nat at tl 
P ote to lya fj t was in a str in wh h w u! 1 h ni. 
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better fitted the lips of a gonorous Bnton chafing under 
the abominations of tis country, — its hereditary moDarcli 
restored ; — 

"Come the eleven* jiaguo ratter this aliouia be; 
Come sink ua rather ia the sea; 
Come rather pestilence and reap ua downi 
Coiuo God'a sword, ratlier thim our own. 
let tathev RomnD come aeain. 
Or SoxOD, Norman, or the Dane. 
In all the houds we ever bore 
We grioTed, we sighe 1 we wei t me necer bhteied te/ore." 

Upon Charles Stntrt the lesson of adversity was wasted. 
After a childhood and jouth pampered Witt the jierilona 
luxury that attends the footsteps of an heir to royalty, the 
full cup of hia confident hopes was ilashed from liia lips, 
wiea calajiiitiea undreamed of were poured down upon 
the royal household. The only occasion when he showed a 
manly spirit — when, backed by Scottish courage, he staked 
his fortunes on the field of battle to gain the throne of 
his fathers — had been preceded by an act of peijured 
hypocrisy; for, kneeling on the spot where his royal Scot^ 
tish ancestors had sworn their coronation -oath, he called 
God to witness his plighted faith to a covenant he both 
detested and despised. The mailed hand of Cromwell 
was still the hand of victory; and the defeat at Worcester 
left the young king an outcast and a fugitive, sheltered 
only by the indomitable loyalty of his adherents, whose 
devotion he had no heart to be grateful for, for he prized 
it at no dearer rate than the trunk of the oak which once 
hid him from his pursuers. He fled to France, abandon- 
ing himself to effeminate, vulgar and vicious pleasures. 
Unhappily, the British blood that flowed in his veins was 
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mingled with the blnol ct one of tiose liceutiouF 
monar hs who hid soiled the purity of the FreEch mo 
n J 1 it will be remeuhoicd he was the grandson of 
Henry 1\ 

Let t not 1 e tl cu 1 1 (hat I am wandering from mj 
suhject I seek to sh w that if the spirit of a nation goes 
d wn ito p>etrj if suffered to ^iympathize with the oauaee 
of its degiadati n will go down with it. In the spirit 
of those times and of Charies II. as representing it, 
I can in 1 ample exphnatioii of the sinking of Eoglish 
pjetrj Evorj puie ind nohle sentiment, every generous 
em tion every lofty th Up,ht became a jest. Now, these 
are the 1 te of poetry which in its best forms can breathe 
only in in at nospheie of punty; and whenever such can- 
not be found it is the chief daty of poetry to create it, — 
to ventilate, as it were, a stagaaat and corrupted air. The 
spirit of poetry — and, let me add, too, the love of it — ^is a 
spirit of enthusiasm. Amid the wide-spread corruption, 
the writings of a few poets and not a few of the clergy 
show that all hearts were not defiled; and that brazen age 
was well described by one of its divines, when he siud, 
"To fight against religion by soof&ng is the game the 
dovil seems to be playing in the present age. He hath 
tryed tte power and rage of the mighty and the wit and 
knowledge of the learned, but these have not succeeded 
for the destruction of religion; and therefore now he is 
making an experiment by another sort of enemies, and 
sets the apes and di-ollers upon it. And certainly there 
was never any other i^o in which saered things have been 
so rudely and impudently assaulted by the profane abuses 
of jesters and buffoons, who have been the contesnpt of 
all wLso times, but are the dariiuga and wila of these." 
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Tlie severe discipliue of Puritan morality o 
ttere came quietly in its stead j. lawleisuess who'se pride 
was its freedom from all restraint Immomhty was a 
tiling men boasted of; ttey took a party pnde in Mie 
The civil wars had also demoialized the peojle, by bieak 
ing up the habits and regularity ot domestic life House 
holds were destroyed, and their propmtors found a resi 
deuce in taverns; and, when tjie causes of sueh disordeied 
life had passed away, the low hibita it had entcendered 
were left behind. Often, he^gaied by the wars, the 
sufferers were driven, in the words of as galhnt a (.avalier 
as Lovelace, "to steep their thirsty grief in wme ' 
During the Middle Ages, the miseries that fyllowed m 
the train of war had been famine and pLStdenee, but 
after the civil wara in England eamo debauchery, Iioeu 
tiousness, riot, and blasphemv To such a conlitun of 
public feeling the only poetrv that could be welcome. W is 
that prostituted form of it which delights m loose liya 
or bacchanalian oi^es. The intellectual tastes of Chailcs 
II. have been historically recorded, and are typical of 
his times. Mentally, he was by no means deficient, but, 
on the contrary, possessed ot much quickness of mind 
Quotations from Hudibras, with nil tho indecencies ot its 
wit, were often on his lips; the bombastic tragedies ind 
the obscene comedies of the Eestoration were i,ongeniil 
to him, and doubtless, too, the songs of Sedley and Ro 
Chester. There was another taste of the monarch, illos 
trativc al=o of the downwai'd coarse of tliL spirit of the 
age,— a sort of zeal for matiiiat science, prosecuted to t'lC 
csolnsion of all spintuahty The hing had his piivile 
1 b latory where be aiiicd an expeiimenfcs t far re 
m 11,1 fiun atiuc I ^0 f-, lio is the fiitlij chemistry 
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m tlio ^^ardrons of tlie witctes ia " Macbeth." Charles II. 
was a materjaiist in the gi'osaest sense of the woi'd : — 



PMIoaoplier! a flngering slave; 
One that would paep and botaniae 

It has been his good luck, however, to gain the epithet 
of the "memj monaa-ch;" and thus has many a one been 
led to think that good-nature and a sportive temper, an 
amiable playfulness, were his attributes. The sport he 
made was with things he ought to have held in reverence; 
and he played with honour and justice, with womanly 
virtue and all noble emotions. We oft«n forget, in laugh- 
ing at the ft dIics of the king or his courtiers, how danger- 
ous were then jests When one of the most profligate 
of his adherents wis raised most unworthily to a high 
station, judicial dignity was made sport witb, and the 
people taught to ridicule what they should have stood in 
awe of A contemporary historian thus tells of one of 
theae ad\enturc9 When Lord-Chancellor Shaftesbury 
crdered his ^.inces^ion to Westminster Hall on the first- 
day of term, "hisloid&hip had an early fancy or freak, the 
day, (when all the officers of the law, king's counsel, and 
judges, used to wait upon the great seal to Westminster 
Hall,) to make this procession on horseback, as in old 
time the way was, when coaches were not so rife; and 
accordingly the judges, &e. were spoken to, to get hoi-ses, 
as they and all the rest did, by borrowing and hiring, and 
BO equipped themselves with black footcloths in the best 
manner they could: and divers of the nobility, as usual, 
in compliance and honour to a new Lord-Chancellor, at- 
tended also in their equipments. Upon notice in town 
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of this cavalcade all the shew-company took their places 
at windows and balconies, with the foot-guard in the 
streets, to partake of the fine sight; and, being once well- 
settled fo the marcL it moved as the design was, statelily 
along. B t wl th j cam t fraights and interrup- 
tions, for t f or ty th b asts, and too much in 
the riders th h pp d m irvetting which made 
no little ill d J d Twi&d to his great affright 
and the CO t t f hit, ve brethren, was laid 



along in tJ 
loss of bf 
enough t 



. t b t all 1 1 th arrived safe, without 
lb h rv e. This accident was 

t th liL f 1 f r the future; and the 



very next te m th y f 11 

This c t 
The gra d 
long-enjty d 
bering co h 
cava!ry-s 
awkward h rs 
subjects, d i 



aches as before." 
u, t i. b a comical \ 
t f th b eh, deprived of their 

ty f 11 g 1 ng in their huge, lum- 
f t t 1 peetedly ordered on this 

th t d t tted by the timid and 
m h p f whose skill lay in other 

d 1 1 1 th ty f but little avail in their 
d soo t d t judicial consternation 

when poc J 1 T d w nhorsed at full length 
in the m f Lr d t t But, setting aside the 
f th mish p f th judicial cavalcade, it 
h h Id h dly h e been ventured on ex- 
II t I m nai-ch. It was a piece 
I ty w thy 1 k f Shaftesljnry and of 
en to whose unbridled humours profligacy 
was a jest. " Shaftesbury," said the king, on one occasion, 
" thou art the wickedest dog in England. " "Mayit please 
your majesty," replied the statesman, dutifully yielding 
the poet of honor, "of a »vhjcct, I believe I am." 



ludicrous 
was a froh 
cept by ' 
of reckle 
Charles, — r 
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Let me a 1 What hope could there he for poetry to 
escape the gibe and the jest m an age when authority ia. 
hip,h place oould thus malip the ermine "a motley to 
the Yiew' f Tl e temper moie ddverae than any other to 
joetry la the j re lom.miDce ot unchaatened ridiciJe; ,for 
the simple reabon that it is a temfer at variance with all 
that IS sublime or gr^oetul in humanity. If the poet 
canaot wm^ his flight ^hove the reach of parodies and 
satirical jests and all the hgl t ai&hery of ridicule, his 
region must be a low and impure one, in which the fire 
of the bi^t poetry cannot be sui^tamed 

A 1 tenry qnestion afiectmi; the character of the 
times I am now epeniing of h 3 been discuasecl by- 
seve 1I writers by whom different f pinions are enter- 
t lued r peoting the reception of Milton's "Paradise 
Lost The tact of tl uteen hundred copies hiving been 
^old in two J ears (entitling the author I m y me t on in 
passing to a second pnyment of five po nds ) and of 
three thousand coj leo he ng sold u eleven years his 
been nuoh relied on to jrove thit the slowness f M 1 
ton s id^ance to the j^hiy of his e bly fame has been 
exaggerate 1 This is no proof of h c n n po t> 
haying done just ce to the poem nor does t sanot o 
the conclusion of the poet s hiy ng a ned any h ng 
Iihe what maj be called pcpul r ty wh ch wis then 
under a lominion in the junsd ot on ol ta te wh h 
could not by any [ ossibility hi e reeogni&e 1 the h h 
and cha, te splendour of Milton s n a^ uat on It 1 a. 
been well asLel and answeied Who we e (1 e e 1 -s 
and the buvers of the Parad e Lost Th y were 
the smill nnmbei of Milton s frienls and the hbeial 
1 lei'i f tiue po fri who ir j i j th \ "k not the max]/ : 
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^young men eager to admire, who found a new power 
created within them by the influence of that mighty orb 
of song; and old men that felt their youth restored in 
all ita energy, hut with none of its turbulence, by that 
divine hai'mony. ]5ut these were readers whose in- 
fluence on public opinion must have been inappreciably 
small in their generation. The dissolute monarclt and 
some equally dissolute nobles were for a time the literary 
dictators. As to iufluence from other quarters, it has 
been well though strongly said that the classical Ee- 
publicaus were few and inefficient; the Puritans would 
not read poetry; the High-Churoh bigots would read 
nothing but what emanated from their own party; the 
commonplace, royatering Eoyalists were seldom sober 
enough to read, and the mob-fanatics did not know their 
letters. 

But I desire no better proof to show how unheeded 
■were Milton's inspirations by the common mind of those 
times than a fine passage closing one of the books of 
" Paradise* Regained." A literary eensorehip was part 
of the machinery of the monarchy; and, when in some 
tragedy, or other there was a plot which chanced to bo 
typical of Charles II. 'a profligacy, the hand of the censor 
was placed upon it, not because there was danger that 
the rSpreaentation might, like Hamlet's play, catch the 
consdmce of the king, or, in Shakspearo's phrase, 
" make mad the guilty and appall the free," but because 
the people, in their familiar intercourse with the drama, 
might have quickly and offensively applied the play to 
their own sovereign. Now, the passage I am about to 
cite from Milton could have passed nncenaurcd only 
because overlooked as innocent from the anticipated 
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neglect of the poem in an unworthy age. It is a noble 
exposition of kingly duty,— the office of a ting set forth 
with a sublime morality by a republican, — a placid ad- 
monition, fuil at the same time of the deepest implied 
rebuke to one like Mm under whose sway it was written ; — 



Golden in show, is but a, wreatli of thoriia; 

Brings daogars, tronblea, cares, and sleepless nightB 

To tim who wears the ragal dindem 

Wien on his shoulders eneii man's burden lies. 

For therein stands the offiqe of e. king. 

His honour, virtue, merit, and chief praise. 

That for Ihu public all this weight be bears. 

Yet he who reigns within himself, and rules 

Passions, desires, and fears, is more a king; 

Which overj wise and virtuons man attains; 

And who att^ns not, ill aspires to rule 

Cities of men, or headstrong mnltitudos. 

Subject himself to anarchy within. 

Or lawless passions in him, which he servea. 

Bat to guide nations ia the way of trath 

By saving doctrine, and from error lead 

To know, and, knowing, worship God aright, 

Is yat more kingly. This attracts the soul, 

Governs the inner man, the nobler part; 

That other o'er the body only reigns 

An 1 oil by force wh oh, to a generous mmd. 

So reigmng can I e no smcero delight 

Diyden s caieer of authjrsbip begin some years before 
the publication of Milton s gieat poems One of his 
early pieces wv his heroic stanzas on the death of 
Ciomwell, and, when the Restoration took place, he 
veeipd qniokly round, and wia leady with i cocaiatu 
latory poem on the hipiy ntum of His Sacred Mujeaty 
rbjiles II and j, ptnegyiit for the coumtiuu dij 
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When, aft tt u&t y -s f the commonwealth, 
poetical e mp tub n to b ftgain cultivated, it 
resumed th f m f th m t physical poetry of the 
preceding yea es mbl g— t b now Sir Walter Scott's 
clever sim 1 — th wh ft 1 ng mourning, resume 

for a time th 1yd f which the fashion has 

in the mean time passed away. But it was only a short- 
continued revival. A new fashion of taste was coming 
instead of the harsh and scholastic form which had been 
so laboriously cultivated. 

One immediate consequence of the Restoration was the 
opening of the theatres and the attendant renewal of dra- 
matic literature. It was not, however, the renewal of the 
old drama, — the drama of Shalrepeare and his strong con- 
temporaries. That was too massy for a frivolous genera- 
tion. Besides, Chailea II. came back to his native land 
with tastes as corrupt as bis morals. The French drama 
had grown familiar and pleasing to his ear; and, however 
it may have suited the region of France, it never was 
meant to be domesticated in England. 

The literature of every language has its distinctive and 
proper characteristics; and, whenever any attempt is made 
to disguise them in a foreign dress, injury is inevitably 
done by the metamorphosis. In this way the English 
drama was spoiled by the G-alliean character that was given 
to it; and in a simibr way, let me here add, would good 
prose writing be, were it possible fur the intolerable at- 
tempt of a few living writers — one especially of consider- 
able power, (Carlyle) — to Germanize English style, to re- 
ceive a general saaotion. The imported influence on the 
drama of England gave it a forced, unnatural, hyperbolical 
., greatly contrasted with its true native power 
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The stately march and the pompoiis diction which it waa 
deemed proper for the French stage to assume in the 
august presence of Louis XIV. was to he acted over in 
the presence of hia kinsman Charlea II. The tragedies 
which this taste gave rise to were what were called the 
Jieroic plays. All the men were made to speai in the 
stately style of faneifiil lieroes, and all the women were to 
be veritable tragedy-queens. These dramas are also en- 
titled, with reference to another trait, "the rhyming 
tragedies." The blank verse, so admirably proved, in the 
earlier and incomparably better dramas, as suited to the 
expression of passion, was laid aside, and Dryden boldly 
vindicated the use of rhyme, the unceasing recurrence 
of identical sounds in the most monotonous form of 
rhyme,— the couplet,— as a step ia advance of his great 
dramatic predecessors, and as carrying the drama another 
degree on towards perfection. Immediately after the 
Restoration, Dryden devoted his powers to the popular 
and patronized labour of manufacturing acting plays for 
the st^e: he became a prolific playwright, producing 
more tragedies than I have been at the paina of counting. 
He wrote them by contract, the bargiuu stipulatiag the 
number, the time, and the compensation; and the result 
was, in most oases, very like what ia, I beiieve, the usual 
chai-acter of contract-labour. But these plays of Dryden's 
answered the author's purpose they woie written to a U 
and not to survive thei tempnra y se vice They were 
received in the green loom noted appliuded printed 
and are forgotten. They may be revived so far as a 
reprint in Dryden's t-omplete Works js edited by Sir 
Walter Scott, is a revival b it tor ill tl it they aie dead 
beyond all oliance^I vi II of y ' i —of r t it n 
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Their only resuscitation is iui ocwjaaional eshuniation by 
some labourer in obsolete literature, briDging them to 
light a^n, like poor " Yorick's skull," the hing's jester, 
full of (Jirt and jowled to the ground and knocked about 
the mazzard by a scston s ajvle, -md then these dead 
things of a once busy poet may be moralized over by 
some literary student in Hamlet s very words : — "Alaal 
poor Yorick !— a fellow of infinite jest and most excellent 
fancy: where be your jibes now? your gambols? your 
songs ''. the dust is earth 

It is not my inteut on to lUustiate by quotation the 
bad taste and the wretched poetry of the heroic pkys in 
wliich Dryden had ao guilty i eh-ue for, while I am re- 
lying greatly upon youi indulgence in a courae of leoturea 
ao comprehensive in its Tinge as that I Lave ventui-ed 
on, it would not be piulent to [ut your patience in 
jeopardy by imposing on jou tasteless and uninteresting 
citations. Let me say that the whole theory of these 
productions was unsound, and I will endeavour to show 
it in a way which will at the same time give me the op- 
portunity of introducing something in the way of inci- 
dental 'comment on Shaispeare. It will he remembered 
by eveiy one, that in the tragedy of Hamlet there ia 
introduced a little drama which is acted in the presence 
of the imaginary king and courtiers, — a play, therefore, 
within a play. It must have been observed too, by even 
oarelesa readers of our great dramatist, without perhaps 
being aware of the reason for it, that the style of the play 
before the king is wholly different from the style of SLak- 
speare'a own play. The secondary play, as I may call it, is 
in rhyme; the sentiments are in an exaggerated vein, and 
the language typeiboKcal ; how different froni the primary 
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play, Shakspeare's own exquisite blauk verse and his just 
tone of thouglit and feeliag, as may readily be shown by 
placing a few lines of each in contrast ! I select expressions 
of thouglit not altogether unlike :— 

" Orderly to end, where I begun 
Out wUla and fotea do so oontrorj run 
Thilt our dovieea sail ara OYerthrown ; 
Onr thouglits ara onrs, their enda none of our own: 

But die thy thoughts, whea thy first lord is dead." 

Now by the side of this observe a meditatioa of Sliak- 
Bpeare clothed in bis appropriate diction r — 

" One indiscrotion sometiuies servos us well. 
When our loop i lota do pall a d hut h u 1 bj u 
Thera a b 1 y a ty fhat shnpes ur anda 
Itoug haw them how wa mil 

In thii difleienoe of stjie bott of thought and laa 
guage Shakspeaie acted from a deep piiuuple of art 
If the phy with the play had been espieased in hia 
usual style there would have been nothing to distia 
[,ui'ih it It w^B necessary to btve a 1 ne of discrimina- 
tion betwee i the two otheiwise Hamlet and the dnmatic 
inteilu I w n to th pi t w uld have been very 
much tl e 'am th n B t h w w this to be ai-c^om 
plished? In a w y m fest Sb kspe re a peifect 
sense of the t -u phi phy f h d ma as an imagina- 
tive imitation f 1 1 Th pi y t b icted at Hamlet's 
suggestion, to t fy h d U t th king's guilt, was, 
of coui-ae, one degree further removed from nature; and 
consequently a stylo proportionately removed from the 
ordinary speech of life was appropriated to it ; a hyper- 
bolical ?ti-ain was needed to show its position beyond the 
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primary drama, it being an imitation within an imitation, 
and the m t f tid ta te is thus unconsciously recon- 
ciled to its gg t OS Now, in applying tLeso prin- 
ciples to th h t aj, d es of Dryden, it is perceived 
that the auth h g n directly to the esaggerations, 
without an f th t n itj which is the esplanation 
of Shakspe e mpl ym t of such a style. The simple 
language of imagination was cot stimulant enough for a, 
vitiated taste. The hounds of nature, within which the 
genius of Shakspeare moved, were disdainfully overleaped ; 
and the eonsec(uence was hombast and fustian and all es- 

After Dryden had wasted mneh of his strength on 
lis rhyming tragedies, his opinions began to undergo a 
change, and, perhaps with a truer appreciation of Shak- 
speare, to perceive that the fashion he had so greatly 
eneour^red was nothing more than a fashion. The pre- 
valent dramatic style had been keenly satirized, in the 
fiimous parody, " The K«hearsal," by the witty and profli- 
gate VilJiers, Duke of Buckingham, — Dryden being held 
up to chief ridicule in the prominent character of the 
dramatic author " Bayes." The sharp shaft pierced him, 
giving not a mortal but a poisoned wound; for Dryden 
reserved his vengeance for the weighty blow he dealt to 
Buckingham some years after in his celebrated political 
satire. When the rhyme was relinC[uished and blank 
verse adopted by Dryden, in his later tragedies, his tone 
rose with the change; and now and thou a passage maybe 
discovered of admirable poetic cast. 

Before dismissing the dramatic part of Dryden's career 
of authorship, two of his productions should be men- 
tioned, as singularly illustrative of the pcrvorted taste of 
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t 1 1 hm It n this oa, fin th 

m t bless p m 1 wib t mp w th nd is g t 

aplb dgra tstolnndi Atllbld 

nti was wh j tly w tl D t h d ti k 

to m^ <^li k p q t pi J Th T p t 

an 1 t th Ite d f m wh ! 1 11 1 t d to 

the theatres, doubtless, by not a few, as the real original 
prodttotioa. This abase of another of his unapproach- 
able predecessors was also accompanied by words of adini- 
i-ation ; for in the prologue he used the lines frequently 



But the sincerity of these words is scarcely to be re- 
conciled with the ill-judged work they are prefaced to, 
of which it has been well swd that not only "not one 
additional beauty has been inserted, not one felicitous 
hint improved, but the profound skill and knowledge of 
nature, for which the original has been justly praised, has 
been l(Bt sight of by the improvers, who have stripped the 
spiritual creation of Shakspeare of its sky-liactured rob(S, 
and stifled tlie wild harmony of its notes, in order that 
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they might deck it in the artificial finery and bestow on 
it the conventional manners of their grosser times and 
their degraded theatre." 

Sir Walter Scott has with t^eat truth ob'ecved " how 
m h th h ra t d tyl f SI L p 1 D y 

d d as w fl d hy th m f th 

p t wh h th y L ed 1 th 1 ff t 

d th y w dd i to Th p m 11 th t 

whhShkp dJ jlyw p 

ted w fill d w t! p t to h th ! f th 
m dd! ra k w p M ly w rs d t d th ur 
m 1 htthya pp Iwth thtcf 

tears and laughtei to bursts ot passion or eflu&ions of wit, 
though incapable of estimating the beauties derived from 
the gradual . development of a story, well -maintained 
characters, weJl-arranged incidents, and the minute beau- 
ties of language. Dryden, on the other hand, wrote 
what was to pass before the judgment of a monarch and 
his courtiers, professed judges of dramatic criticism, and 
a formidable band of town critics. Art, therefore, was 
not only a requisite qualification, but the prioeipal attri- 
bute, of the dramatic poet. An exhibition of nature in 
the strength of her wildest enet^ies, as in 'Lear' and 
'Othello,' — deep emotion, or sweet and simple pathos, — 
would have found no correspondent feeling in the bosoms 
of the selfish, the witty, the affected, and the critieaf 
audiences who preferred the ingenious, romantic, and 
polisted :" and, therefore, Scott reasonably questions 
whether the a,^ of Charles 11. would have borne the 
iutroduaion ot Othello or Falstafi'. 

The mispi ble \assalage of Dryden to the theatre at 
last be^an at onte to irritate and depress him ; for he 
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had a spirit which, if not elevated enough to save hia 
talents from unworthy purauita, did jet soouei or later 
awaken the painful sense of self-degradation. "I desire," 
said he, "to be no longer the Sisyphus of the stage,— to 
roll up a stone with endless lahour, which, to follow 
the proverh, gathers no moss, and which is perpetually 
falling down again " 

The ambition of an heroic poem was flitting across his 
mind But from this he was called away to a different 
service; and it is vain to speculate what an epic poem 
from the pen of Diyden might have been. I can see 
little leason to regret that he was diverted from the 
ttempt f h' 'm ■ f w'tt II 'ts power in certain 
d p tm t w h dly cap 1 1 f long-sustained and 
q t ni J ty H w w t large the domain 

f E lish p t y hy Ui p d t f the most neiTOus 
p 1 1 t t th 1 When the inquiry is 

ml t th <n> d t D y 1 poetical fame, he is 

f d t he f th p t wh reputation is not at 

J tfilhy f t y (.■ft;?/ production. 

It p 1 bly p I llj P li great satire, — the 

poem of "Absalom and Aohitophel." The reign of Charles 
II. was a leign of political intrigue, — an effect or one 
form of its corruption. It was a period of plot and 
caba], busy with the present and stOl busier with the 
future, — the question of the succession. It would con- 
eume more time than is at my command to recall the 
state of things which Drydcn took as the occasion of his 
poem. It was levelled against the scheme of Shaftes- 
bury and his adherents to set aside the heir-presumptive 
10 the throne and advance the intei-ests of the king's 
natuial son,-^the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth. I'oli- 
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tical lampoons and satires were no novelties in the ephe- 
meral literature of Kogland ; hut suoh a satire as Bry- 
dea's was an engine of destruction such as had cot been 
known before. It was like some of the weapons which 
are revolutionizing modern warfare, contrasted with the 
bow and arrow or the clumsy matchlock musket of olden 
times. The satire of Dryden had the merit of striking 
high as well as strongly, — having, however, it should be 
added, the royal encouragement to sanction its boldness, 
and some against whom it was levelled having fallen 
from their high station. The poem gave its author op- 
portunity for his long-reserved retribution upon one 
who had made the fii-st assault, — the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, — the satire of " The Kehearsal" being now repaid 
in a few lines, into which was compressed sarcasm a 
huDdredfold multiplied. The character of Zimri, in 
which he represented Buckingham, was considered by 
the author himself as the masterpiece of his satire, and 
his own comment is the best statement of the admirable 
adroitness of the attack :— "The character of Zimri, la 
my 'Absalom,' is, in my opinion, worth the whole poem. 
It is not bloody, but it is ridiculous enough ; and he 
for whom it was intended was too witty to resent it as 
an injury. If I tad railed, 1 might have suffered for 
it justly; but I managed my own work more happily, 
perhaps more desterously. I avoided the mention of 
great crimes, and applied myself to the representing of 
blind sides and little extravagances, to which the wittier 
a man is he is generally the more obnosious. It suc- 
ceeded as I wished ; the jest went round, and he was 
laughed at in his tarn who began the frolic : — 
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did Zimri stand; 

Not one, bnt nil mankind's epitome: 
Stiff in opinions, always in tie wrong! 
Was eTory thing by starts, and Botlung long, 
But, in the oonrae of one revolting moon. 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon ,■ 
Tlien all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides tea thonaand freaks that died in thinking 
Blest madman, who eould every hoar employ 
Witli aomBthlng new to wish or to enjoy ! 
Railing and praising were big usual themes. 
And both, to show his judgment, in extremes. 
So over-violent or ovsr-eivil. 
That every man with him was god or devil. 
In sqnanderiBg wealth was bis peculiar art 
Hotbing went unrewarded but desert. 
Beggared by fools, whom sffll he found too. late. 
Ha had his Jest, and they bad bis estate; 
He laughed himself from court, then souglit reliei 
By foiming parties, bat coiild ne'er he chief." 



The finest skill of the satirist was shown in hi* choice 
of the Tulcerahle pomte of character. Buckingham was 
a cankered profligate, casehardened in sensuality, with 
every moral feeling literally dead; and, therefore, if the 
satire had consisted of invectiTO of hia immorality, or 
exposure of what was already notorious, — his dehauctery 
and vice, — it would have trickled off like drops of water 
on an oiled surface; hut, as it was, it struck him, 
indurated as he was, Uke a shower of molten lead. 
Drydea well knew how encased his adversary was in the 
armour of a moral torpor; but he defected the joints 
of that armour, and there found space to thrust with 
his keen sword a desperate wound. 
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The grasp of Dryden's satire seized on some of his 
luckless eontemporai-ies in authorship,— his small rivals 
in poetry, — who have gained a sinister immortality, 
owing all their fame to the stamp he put upon them, 
— sueh as Shadwell and poor Settle, who have come 
down to posterity in these linea ;— 

" Doeg, though without linoning how or why. 
Mode still a blnnderine kind of melody; 
Spurred boldly on, and dashad tiirough thiet and thin, 
Thiiiugh aenao and noneenae, never ont nor in ; 
Frae from nU menning, whether good or ba,d, 
And, in one word, heroically mad, 
Hb was too warm on picking-work to dwell. 
But fagoted his notions as they tell, 
And, if they rhymed and rattled, all was well." 

I cannot here omit noticing that a very wretched con- 
dition of literary society existed in Dryden's time; for 
there was a multitude of writers, many of them mere scrib- 
biers and versifiers, full of pretensions and empty of eveiy 
manly principle and generous feeling, — ^mean, mercenary, 
and stupid, forever on the alert to tate unfair advantage 
of a felJow-lahourer. When Drydeu meditated aa epic 
poem, he was carefully mysterious as to the intended 
subject of itj for what reason, do you suppose ? Why, 
from the fear that it would ho immediately seized and 
appropriated by some of the countless soribblera, and 
thus his design be forestalled by this curious species of 
literaij larceny. How melancholy a contrast is th^ to 
that hearty and open-hearted intercourse which pre- 
vailed among the distinguished dramatic contempo. 
Taries of Shah sp eare, — those frank and happy festi- 
vifics at (he W^rniaid Tiivcrn, thp Irailition of which 
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lias beca kept aJive, and presents to our fancy the 
great dramatist, with Ben JoBson and Eletelier, Beau- 
mont, Donno and Ford, and the rest, lite a band 
of brothers. In Dryden'a day there was envy and jea- 
lousy ajid malioe, great and small, — each man's im- 
pulse selfishness. The time had nearly gone by for 
that amiable, fraternal feeling in literature,^ the joint 
authorship, — such as carries the names of Beaumont 
and Fletcher inseparable and undistinguished to future 
generations. 

In treating the powers of Dryden as a writer of satire, 
let me briefly notice what has occuiTed to me as a con- 
trast with his illustrious predecessor, Milton. Like Dry- 
den, Milton was involved in strife with men of the world 
and of letters, politicians and authors; he too had 
occasion for satire. But for that he deemed "the vision 
and the faculty divine" too sacred; and he poured 
forth bis fiei'ce deaunciations and rebiikes in ^rose. 
Bitter and sometimes coarsa and vulgar words, which 
cannot but be deplored, broke from him, hut never in 
bis pure and majestic poetry. His muse was too sacred 
to be profaned by this world's angry and fleeting pas- 
sions. It is oaly over the stormy temper of Milton's 
prose that one of his most enthusiastic admirers has la- 
mented in a noble sonnet. The lines are from an ai-dent 
lover of genius, — himstlf a man of genius,- — the lato 
Sir Egerton Brydges : — 

" Not Milton's holy ganina conlS aBOure 
In life his name from ineult and ftom Eoorn, 
And taonts of indignoljoo, foul as fall 
Upon tLo vUost tribo of human kind I 
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Nor yet UDtOiinted coald liia heart endure 

Tli8 CBlomnios iis patianee fihonld hare borne; 

Foi words revengaful sturted at his e»ll, 

And blotted the effulgence of his mind. 

Bnt, oil 1 hon frail the noblest soul of man 

B^ot o'er aggressive hlame the bard arose ; 

His monaroh's deeds 'tnas his nith Bpleen to eoan. 

And on his reign the gates of mercy close. 

Ho bud a hero's courage ; but, too stern. 

He could not soft submission's dictates learn." 

I must hasten on from tlie satirical portion of 
Drjden's authorship, to notice, veiy briefly, some of his 
argumentative poems, — a species of poetry especially 
illiistrating the two prime qualities of his poetiy, — the 
power of reasoning in verse and a compressed vigour 
of style. Immediately after the accession of James IL, 
when that prince's design of reconciling England to the 
Church of Rome became apparent, Dryden, at a time 
most suspicious for his ainoerity, suddenly declared him- 
self a convert to Popery, and gave to his new alliance 
the allegorical poem " The Hind and the Panther," the 
longest of his original poems. The fable ia fanciful, per- 
haps somewhat fantastic, in the device of conveying an 
elaborate theological controversy, as some simple moral 
is inculcated in Bsop's little parables. It has been 
remarked of Dryden that he reasoned better in verse 
than in prose. In this poem the reasoning ia acute, 
with an intermixture of wit and the best flow of his 
versifleation. It is a statement, probably to their full 
advantage, of the arguments employed in favour of the 
infallibility of Ronianism against an unsteady and ultra 
Protestantism. The hind, an immaculate and unoffend ■ 
ing animal, wasj to the fancy of the proselyte, a typo 
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of the purity and gentleoess of the Ciurch of Rome ; 
the panther, a strong and fceautiful but spotted beast, 
is the Church, of England ; and various other beasts are 
representatives of different sects, — the quaking hare, 
for instance, being the tjrpe of that worthy Society in 
which the poet finds naught else to censure but their 
scruples as to war and oaths. But the associates of bis 
early days, the Presbyterians, find leas mercy at the poet's 
hands; for their image "is a gaunt and hungry wolf, 
who pricks up his predestinating ears." While it is 
wiser, as weU as more charitable, neither to condemn 
Drjdea's adoption of Roman Catholic tenets for iusin- 
eerity, nor to ascribe it to sordid motives, it should be 
understood that it was not a conversion from any pre- 
vious well-settled oreed, but the movement of a mind 
which as yet had taien little heed to its hereafter. He 
found himielf growing old, mnny precious years misspent 
in worthies'^, thinLleaS, and d'mgerons pursuits, in the 
service lud in the society of the dis'^olute and unpnnt,i 
pled, malting spjrt for them and di'phying; his God 
given strength in lifLrary gladiatoiship , alter a life 
busied m the thickest of the thiong of a faithless gene 
ration, he began at last to have misgivings, and to feel, 
in the words of a truly mora] poet who had gone before 

( Ere, 



[[ the ecclesiastical ferment of his times, — 
a^irs of church entangled with affairs of state, — and his 
wearied and awakened spirit hastened from the apathy or 
restlessness of skepticism into the repose of absolute 
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infallibility. The ■wliole course of the argu- 
ment, in the poem, stows this, even if it wcro not pretty 
clearly avowed : — 

" M J thOBglitlBSs roulh was winged witi. vain desires ; 
My manbood, long misled b; naadeiing fires. 
Followed falsa lighta i and whan thair glimpse waa gona 
Mj pride stmek out naw spatltles of its own. 
Such was I, suoh by nature stUlI am; 
Be ihiae the glory, and be mine tiie flbame I 
Seed life be now my iaak : my doubts Me done." 

The opening lines of the "Hind and the Panther" have 
been reputed among the most musical ia the language, 
— an opinion, however, entertained by ttose who have 
limited their sense of rhythm chiefly to the rhyme 
and the couplet : — 

"A miffi-wbite Iiind, immortal and uneiangad, 
Fed on tbe lawns and in the forest ranged; 
Without, unspotted, innooent withm. 
She feared no danger, for she linew no sin. 
Yet had sha oft been chased with horns and boundH, 
And Scythiaa shafts; and many winged wounds 
Auned at bar heart; was often forced to fly. 
And doomed to death, though fated not to die. 

And wondered la tbe kingdoms once bar own ; 

The common hunt, though ttom their rage restrained 

By sovereign power, her oonipanj disdained ; 

Grinned as ihoy passed, and with a glarmg eye 

Gave gloomy signs of secret enmity. 

'lis true, she bounded by, and tripped so ligit. 

They had not time to take a steady sight; 

As, to he loved, needs only to be seen." 
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sprat, as he snblimely imagined it, "the shadows 
of hesTenlj wiaga" falhog upon Ms footsteps j—Diyden'e 
old age the remnant of a lite worn ont in his Egyp- 
tian bondage, embittered by the memory of talents 
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spent in the thanlcless services of the meanest, most 
sordid and grovelling of earthly Itings. This contrast 
was in my thoTiglits ; but, when I reflect on the lines 
I now in conclusion rcjid, I find myself disarmed of the 
intention : — 

"If joys hereafter must bBpurotaaedliere 

With loas of all that mortalE hold ao dear. 

Then nelcome infamy noi pnblto sbarae, 

And, last, a long fai-ewell to worUiy fnme I 

'Tifl anid with ease; hut oh, bow hardlj tried 

B; hanghtj Eouh to hnman hoaour tied ! 

Oh, ahaip eonvDlsive pangs of ngoniaing pride ! 

DoTTn then, thou rebel, never more to rise ! 

And what tliou didst, and dost^ ao dearly prise, — 

Tliat fame, ttat darling fame,— malte that thy socrifipe; 

'Tis nothing then bast given ; then ndd thy loara 

Por a long race of unrepenling years : 

'Xis nothing jet, yet all Ihou hast to give ; 

Then add those may-be yeara thou hast to live ! 

'Tis nothing striU ; tlien poor and naked comu; 

Thy Father will receive hia iin thrift home, 
And tliy blest Havinur's blood diiobargo the mighty sum." 
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LECTUEE IX. 
(Tlie ^ge of (^mnt ^mk t'opc, 

^otia of Ibe hhi p iit nf tlic Dliabliaiili f ciiluig fflofaptr. 

The Age ol Pope— Ohaage m the social relations of Aurora— 
Language of Dedii'OtioDB— Penodioal puWioatigna — btate of Bri- 
tish parties — Lord Mahon 3 illnatratiouG cf the age — Spiiit of that 
age — Ale\.nniler Poi e— Hia aspiration —Hiawautof sympathy wjiu 
his predecosaors ■ — Imitation of Preiioli poetry — Popt's ediyon of 
Shalispeare — Pope's Pastorals— CormpUona of the Engllsli tongue 
— John Dennis's Emendations of Shakspeare — Pope's yersifioation 
—The "Town"— The Moonliglit Scene in the Iliad — Pope and 
Milton conlrastBd— " Eloisa to Ahelard"— The " Rape of the Lock"— 
Pope's Satires— The "Eeaaj on Criticism"— The "Essay on Man" 
— Lord BoUagbroliB^Orthodosy of Oie "Essay oo Man"- His 
appraoiation of Female Chai^aeter— William Cowpcr — Hia in- 
sanity —"The Tost"— "Jolin Gilpin"— "The Dirge" — "The 

The lecture on Dry den lias brought our studiea 
down to tte close of the Beyenteenth century, his deatli 
having its date ia ths year 1700. A literary era of 
great brilliancy soon followed Jn the early years of the 
eighteenth century, — the ago of Queen Anne, as it has 
been styled,— of the poetry of which Pope stands, by 
universal admission, the representative — enjoying very 
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lauch the same exclusive supremacy ■« had been attaiuerl 
by his minied te p ede e I) 7 Ibd n h a days The 
age h 3 ts diat not e tra t pel t al moral and soi, al 
aff otm^j ts I te ature an 1 Pope 1 v J n lose and 
Bt ng sympathy w th the f ues He w thongh de 
T0t«d to the pr me p rsu t of 1 te -a 7 fame ntiin t«ly 
a 00 ated w th the acto s an! the scene f puU 1 te 
H r putat on wa speeay a 1 b ill ant The eal wo th 
of t has been m h d u, eJ w th n the list few y an, 
— a diflcii. on however n wh ch esc pt w th a few 
ult st the e s le&a re 1 d fleren of of n on th n zeal 
of cent ove ■sy 

Befoie entering upon any statement of these opinions, 
I wish to notice a change which, at this time, was taking 
place in the social relations of authors, — ^their position in 
the community. Tlie condition of literature haa in dif- 
ferent moods of society, by this consideration, been 
materially controlled, taking a character from outward 
agenciea. la the earlier ages of English authorship, the 
poets, when seeking the iavour and countenance of men 
of rank, conciliated their patronage by tributes which 
were no less honourable to him that gave than to him 
who received ; for the language of dedication was a manly 
language, wholly free from servility. What, for instance, 
could be finer than the magnificent series of dedications 
of Spenser's " Faiiy Queen,"— the affectionate and duti- 
ful homage of a heart— a true poet's heart— forever 
seeking the good and the honourable and the beautiful, 
wherever his imagination dwelt ? The poet and the man 
of true nobility appear not to have been separated by 
any strongly-marked line of social demarcation : there 
was equal and honourable intimacy. Coming down to a 
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later period, writers are seen pitiably fawning upon the 
great, the ricb, and the powerful; an adulation poi- 
sonous to the love of truth and independanoe becomes 
a deep-seated and wide-spread disease. Tie boundless 
extravagance of Dryden's flattery is one of the moral 
blola upon his memory. What was a poet's fnaction, 
in that BensUal generation, but to feed an impure and 
palsied taste, forever demanding stronger and stronger 
stiraulanls? His position had scarce more of moral ele- 
vation than that of a court buffoon, rising higher only 
when called to render a vassal's service in some fugitive 
quarrel of his master's, and to provide weapons from the 
arsenal of poetic satire. A better state of things was 
brought about in the succeeding period. The press was 
beginning to acquire an influence over public opinion 
which greatly affected the circumstances of men who 
were competent to write. The introduction of periodical 
publications may be referred to the reign of Queen Anne ; 
and political leaders soon felt how great must be the 
sway upon public measures, and the policy of the two 
great parties, of discussion thus circulated. It has been 
well remarked, in reference to the fact of Lord Boling- 
brokc and the Lord-Chancellor Cowper having contri- 
buted to eertsdn periodical publications, that two such 
statesmen, taking such a course, must have perceived 
the full extent of this influence The power of a party 
press was realized, and Whigs and Torits Blinntry 
and Opposition, rallied men of letters in their respective 
ranks. The man of letters, of course rjso m estimation, 
his social position was a better one Hjs attitude was 
not indeed as advautageous^not t? pio] iti la I m in — ■ 
to the genial activity of his jow si th t wh h ex 
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isted under the affectionate, generous, and uncaloulating 
relation between the early poets and their patrons and 
frienda. Far less ia it to be compared with that lofty in- 
dependence maintained hy Milton; but assuredly far better 
than suoh a state of things as degraded most of the 
authors whose misfortune it was to have their lot east 
under the dominion of the later Stuart tings. The 
period now under review was a palmy one for men who 
held a pen of power. This was a new condition of -Eng- 
lish literature, arising from the state of British parties 
and the expansion of the periodical press. It has been 
well illustrated by Loi-d Mahon in his agreeable history 
of that period: — "During the reigus of William, of 
Anne, and of Geo^e I., till 1721, when Walpole became 
prime minister, the Whigs and Tories vied with each 
other in the encouragement of learned and literary 
mcQ. Whenever a writer showed signs of genius, either 
party to which his principles might incline him was eager 
to hail him as a friend. The most distinguished so- 
ciety and the most favourable opportunities were thrown 
open to him. Places and pensions weie showered down 
in lavish profusion those who wished only to pursue 
their studies had the means afforded them for learned 
leisure, while wore ambitious >!pints were pushed forward 
in Parliament or djploma(,y. In short, though the sove- 
reign was never au Augustus, every minister was a Mse- 
oenas. Newton became Master of the Mint, Locke was a 
commissioner of appeals, Steele was a commissioner of 
stamps, Stepney, Puor, ind Gay were employed lu lucra- 
tive and important enibissies It was a slight piece of 
humour at his outset ind at his introdurtirn the 'City 
and Oouufn HI i=<. (1 it 1 1 ii J t f illi a ii junl im of 
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honours to Mout:iguo, afterwards Earl of Halifax and 
First Lord of the Treasury. When Paroell first came to 
court, Lord-Treasurer Oxford passed througt the orowd of 
nobles, leaving them all unnoticed, to greet and welcome 
the poet. 'lvalue myself,' says Swiiit, 'upon making 
the ministry desire to be acquainted with Parnell, and 
not Parnell with the ministiy.' Swift himself became 
Dean of St. Patrick's, and but for the queen's dislike 
would have been Bishop of Hereford. Pope, as a 
> Eoman Cattolic, was debarred from all places of honour 
or emolument ; yet Secretary Cra^ offered him a pen- 
sion of dSOO a year, not to be known by the public, 
and to be paid from the secre^service money. In 1714, 
General Stanhope earned a bill providing a most liberal 
reward for the discovery of the longitude; Addison be- 
came secretary of state ; Tiokell was secretary in Ireland ; 
several rict sinecures were bestowed on Congreve, and 
Kowe, and Hughes, and Ambrose Phillips," 

It is necessary to be cautious, lest we conclude too 
hastily that the moral improvement of men of letters 
kept pace with their social improvement. Their eleva- 
tion in society in consequence of the spread of political 
literature bad indeed brought with it a certain kind of 
independence, which secured to them a certain dignity in 
public estimation; but it seems to me that they were too 
much entangled in associations alien to a pure and elevated 
literature. Even with that increased independence, there 
was still pi'eserved a system of patronage such aa gave to 
the Earl of Halifax the reputation of the Mseeenas of 
the age, and to which authors found it expedient to pay 
court. These were influences not propitious to the higher 
aspirations of genius. 
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Tie age of Queen Aune was an age distinguistcd for ita 
courtly refinement, in eomparison at least with tbe grossness 
which had beea so predominant a few years before. The 
unclean spirit had gone out, but it wallLed in dry places; 
during the early reigns of the eighteenth century, England 
seems to have been ia the condition of a relapse. There 
wa3 a heaitlessnesB in the nation, in all its leading classes, 
in the Cimrch, in the State, and among its wi'iters. The 
lofty character of tto statesman was lowered to that of 
the politician, and the inspired bard became chiefly stu- 
dious of a polished diction and a nicely-balanced verse. 
The great political parties of a former age had dwindled 
into tangled factions. Venality had become a prevalent 
yioe, and the current of public affairs was stirred less by 
the agitation of deep principles than by petty intrigues. 
Men had lost their magnanimity; and in its st«ad thoy 
trusted to small expedients and large pretensions. Ascend- 
ancy was held by wits 'and freethinkers and shallow 
philosophers. 

After these general notices of the spirit of those times, 
it is mj purpose to look at ita influence upon English 
poetiy, as it may be traced in the poems of ifa repre- 
sentative during almost the first half of the eighteenth 
century, — Alexander Pope. 

Intimately aa Pope was associated with men in promi- 
nent and active public life, his career was essentially a 
literary one. The cause to which he devoted all his 
cares and laboura was the acquisition and guardianship 
of his reputation as an author. Sir Walter Seott has 
pointed out the striking contrast in this particular between 
Pope and hia robust-minded friend, Dean Swift, who 
seems to have disdained the character of a more man of 
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letters, and to hsiye been careless of tis works bejond 
their mere oooasional use. Scott himself had a ttiuoli of 
Swift's character in this particular, and has therefore 
pointedly adverted to what he regarded as a wciukness in 
Pope's moral and intellectual ooustitution. 

"Pope's character and habits," he remarks, "were ei- 
olasively literary, with all the hopes, fears, and failings 
which are attached to that feverish occupation, — a restless 
pursuit of poetical fame. Without domeBtio society or 
new relations, separated by weak health and pereonal dis- 
advantages fi-om the gay; by fineness of mind and lettered 
indolence from the busy part of mankind, surrounded 
only by a few friends who valued those gifts, in which he 
excelled. Pope's whole hopes, wishes, and fears were 
centered in his literary reputation. To extend his fame 
he laboured indirectly as well as directly, and to defend 
it from the slightest attack was his daily and nightly 
anxiety. Hence the restless impatience which that dis- 
tinguished author displayed under the libels of dunces 
whom he ought to have despised ; and hence, too, the 
venomed severity vrith which he retorted their puny 
attacks." 

Now, in such a career it is at once manifest that there 
is an absence of the magnanimity of a great poet's soul. 
The highest aspiration of Pope's ambitioa was the acqui- 
sition of fame at the hands of the generation he was 
living with. He was surrounded by men of talents, of 
wit and accomplishments, men of the world, men of the 
town; and he deemed their praises ail that a poet need 
desire. Their admiration was the voucher to him for his 
fame. He does not seem to have looked above or beyond 
the companionship of his own generation, as if never 
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donltiug tli»l their jndgmenl mml b, eohoed by posterilj. 
His lopei we» neutered in the appioTal of lis oontempo- 
rane., and he bent hi. efort, to em a speedj popnl.iily 
with them. It has been nobly said of Milton that "his 
soul was Klie a star, and dwell apart." An imagination 
shining, Btarlilio, brightly and loftily would have pro- , 
bably shone in vain upon the generation in which Pope's 
lot was cast. Of him it may be said that the light of 
his genius had more of worldly kindling: it dwelt not 
apart, but glittered nearly, cleyirly, and gayly, like a bail- 
room lamp. 

Pope's aspirations were crowned with success beyond 
all parallel. He gained during his hfetime, and there- 
fore for his own personal enjoyment, a wider and more 
brilliant reputation than had been attained by any English 
poet who lad preceded him,_a reputation still cherished 
in the constant admiration of many of our elders, who 
«nd in his well-turned and well-tiined and well-po'inted 
lines their favourite quotations. It is my duty now ta 
endeavour to ascertain how that reputation was acquired, 
and to measure its real height apart from all pre- 
possessions and prejudices. 

Let mo in the flnt place remark that Pope's heart, 
whatever professions of admiration may have occasionally 
fallen fem him, was not with any of bis moat illnstriius 
predomssors. His path was a continuation of that wliieh 
had been trod by Bijdea. The process be„m by that 
poet, of giving to English poetry the petah of Freueh 
versification, was to be oompJeted by P pe He be^i: 
his career of antborship under the penuasiou that his 
countiy, while it had produced several great peefa h d 
no great poet that was cornel; and to mlj that Ic- 
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ficiency was Us study and the aim of his wliole course. 
Apart from Sbakepeare, whose genius was a law to itself, 
it is an interesting fact that each of the great poets forti- 
fied his powers by affectionate study of the imagination 
of his great English predecessors. Spenser has told of 
his obligations to Chaucer, "tiie father" of our poetry; 
and MtoB was the student of both Chancer and Spenser. 
But Dryden and Pope looked to Continenta! poetry, with 
something of repugnance to tlie insular barbarism of 
their poetical ancestry: they fashioned tlieir imi^nations 
after the French models, forgetting ttat in thus copying 
traits which were natural to France they were smoothing 
away the bold and distinctive features of their native 
poetry. It was applying to the fresh and ruddy complex- 
ion of the English Muse cosmetics and artificial colour. 
The imitation was avowed and justified by Pope: 

"We oonqnered Prnnoa, but felt our captlva'a charms; 
Jlef arts Yiotorious Iriumph'd o'er our anna; 
BritMii to Bott reflnemeut less a foo. 
Wit grew polite, end numbers leiirned to flow. 
Waller wna smootli : but Drydan liiiight to join 
The varjine verse, the full, resounding line. 
Tile long mnjes^fl maroh and energy divine. 
Though still some traces of onr rustic vein 
And aploj-foot verae remained, nnd will remain 
Law, very late, correeWeBB grew our care. 
When the tirednation breaffiied ftom civil nnr; 
Exact Bacine, and Comeille's noble fire 
Showed ns that France had soioeUiing to admira. 
Hot bnt the tragic epii-it woa our own, 
And full in Shakapeace, fair in Otwaj, shone; 
Bnt Olwaj foiled to polish or refine, 






le efl'aced a lini 



OUB Drjden wanted or forgot 

.n^ greatest art,— tlie art to bio 
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Wteu Pope began Iiis career, the field, it seems to roe, 
wa. open to the reatlj •ooomplishmenl of his ambition- 
f« the best and emlier English poetry had no more plaee 
m the affections of his oontefflporaries than in his own. 
How low must have been their appreciation of Shahspeare 
IS m some measure shown by that most remarkable 
edition of the great dramatist's works,— Pope's edition,— 
in which he introduced throughout, in the niat^in, 
certain marks, intended to point out what ho called the 
most .iimy passages. There were manj men who 
thonght like Lord Chesterfield, who said that he was 
obliged to lake snuf when he i-«id "Paradise lost,"— 
the small wit of which remark I am not sure that I dis- 
tinctly see ; but I suppose it meant that he needed some 
stimulus to keep him awake during the efibrt. Pope 
showed an instinctive knowledge of the ago he was 
wnling for when ho made it a chief object to give to 
-EngtehveisiSeation a polish and a smoothness surpass- 
ing what had been before attoiaod,— not, indeed, tran- 
scending the harmony to be often found, but a harmony 
of «n,,„,ll,d uuifomity, free from oven occasional 
harshness. This he was enabled to acoomplish partly 
by ekboreto finish and partly by his natural endowm.nl 
of .correct «,r. V.rsification had been a sponlaneons 
delight in childhood with him ; ho 

The poet intmduced himself to public observation by 
'h» "Pastorols." These poems oouid scarooly be read 
now with any interest even by a sealous admirer of Pope. 
They had, however, a success thai fixed the ohamctci 
of h,, poetry. The public ear w»> fascinated with tho 
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iinhiol en flow f th^ Te f, nlth u. woiitc 1 retiupu nt 
of the diction 

Th:3 ri,aQiQ£, proi,eaa lias u fl enee 1 ^o u ick uf Lr ^ 
1 h wiitin„ that I wi&h to notioe the iKan^es style 
underwent during the latter part '? the <, venteeuth 
and eailj part ot the eighteenth centuiy In the jeai-s 
of the Bestoration, the kn^ua^e lost much of its puuty 
■ind Its native tone by two opposite lOiruptions one 
the ■adoption of very easy and vulgarly oollxiuial esprea 
fcioua — an infecti n which touuhcd even some tf tie 
most eelebrited pnlpit oraf ry atreelum and coirsLne^ 
ot dictitn deoomm-ited s?c/ ,j a w rd heloo^n„ to the 
very voi^bulaiy it denotes The other coriuptiDn w-ia 
owing to a, mistaken notion of leftnement —a s i leimish 
neta in Tiamg native atio g iliomitie En^liih fiims of 
espiession °Dryden gave i sinction to this aftectation 
of a misplai,ed pie^Bion which I may exemplify by 
mentioning his detflrmiuatioa to coriect as faulty and 
inelegant his ube of the Angliaain of ending i sentence 
with a proposition ch-inf,ing tor sample the phnae 

J cianot thinh so ontemptihlj jf the age I li\e in 
into " the age in which I Ine 

The poets and the eiities of this period manifestly 
prided themselves on snpeuor skill in poetic art, and 
disparaged their greater predecessors f jr a semi-barbanan 
rudeness. This was Drydens hnbit of opinion; it was 
Pope's- and, to show how general it was, one of the 
chief victims of Popes satire in the "Duneiad," John 
Dennis, gave bis care to refining whit he thought un- 
wghtly irregularities in Shakspeares drama. The his- 
torieal pky of " Coriolinus ' «.me tortb doobly refined 
under the process, present he, ■» feebleness of paraphrase 
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wofullj contrasted with the origiaa], " Tlie iciole that 
hangs on Dian'a temple" is made "the icicle that liangs 
on tlie temple of Diana." 

The Roman's fond espression of constancy to his wife, — 



ia evaporated in these more polished and mawkish 
words : — 



And, to take one more example, who would recognise in 
this furhished and feeble version, — 

•" This boy, that, like an engle in a dovecote, 
fluttered a ttLOUsnni! Vcdoes in Corioli, 
And did it without second or neqnittimoB, 
Thus sends their miglity oliief to mourn in bell,"— 

who could recogoise the natural burat of mingled triumph 
and indignation when Cowolanus ia taunted with the 
word "boy"? — 

" Boy !— False Iionnd r 
If you hare writ your ftnnaJa true, 'tis there. 
That, JikB an eagia ia a doveoole, I 
Fluttered your Voices in Corioli: 
Alone I did it— Boj !" 

I notice this propensity to give a high wrought poh^li 
both tj diction and metre, because while it waa, I 
doubt nut, the fishion of the tunes no one gave moie 
paiDS to the process than Pope Hi« versification is 
entitli,d to ill praise for its tiquisitc smoothness and 
bcnutj of sunn J, though hinitcd almost entirely to cno 
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species of Terse, in which he displayed his skill as a 
inetrist. The couplet which of all others is said to have 
hest satisfied his own eav is the following, in the " Dua- 
ciad :" — , , „ „ 

" Lo ! where Mfloods elaepa, onfl. hutdly flows 
The freeiiiig Timaia through it waste of snows." 

The pages of Pope abound also in felicitous combinations 
of words,— phrases commended to the memory and im- 
pressed there by their heanty, which is one of the reasons 
his lines are so frequently quoted. It would be scarcely 
possible to find words more happily chosen and more aptly 
combined than ia his well-known expression, — one 
among many of the same description, — 

'■ To snatch a grace bejoncl the reach of art.' 

The Huooe-s of Pope's, early poLffls mi'iled him into a 
belief whiLh i.oul 1 not fail t.. be f ta.1 to him ts a de 
scnitwe poet of exteind nataie Hl t)und hom the 
reception of his Pistorah that people were willing t J 
be pleased with i p etry pui-porting to be descriptive m 
which there w s in truth no dt-'scriptioa ot natuie either 
actual or imigiaatiye Ihe gieatcst of the poets had 
been dutilul and lEfeot onate in the study of nrture and 
the bounteous rec i pen e was thj,t nature ministered to 
them bo was it with Chaucer Spenser and Shakspeare 
ind with flhlt a filling the storehouse ot his finoy with 
treasures that were to last during the fiinine of incuithlo 
hlindnLsa A change came over the spiut of poetry 
under the dyu-Jsty of Bryden and still more of his 
folhwer— f 11 wer m time lul in poet theory— 1 0[c 
A style of description grew fashionable which btti-ayed 
that their communion witli nature was not direct, though!^ 
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ful, and imaginative, but through the medium of books 
and verbal and fantastic. It haa been well said that 
"when Milton lost his eyes Poetry lost hers." A time 
followed when our poets ceased to commune with nature 
and ceased to love her, and, as there can be no true 
knowledge without love, ceased therefore to know any 
thing about her. Man again became all in all, but not 
the ideal human aature of Gf reek poetry in its altitudes of 
action and passion, — the human nature of what was called 
the toiore, with all its pettinesses and hollownessea and 
crookednesses and rottennesses. The great business and 
struggle of men seemed to be to out-Ite, out-cheat, and 
out-hector each other. Our. poets then dwelt in Grub 
Street, and, to judge from their works, seldom lea their 
garrets, save to go to the eoifee-house, the play-house, 
and other polluted places. Dryden wrote a bombastic 
description of night, from which one might suppose that 
he had never seen night except by candle-light. He 
talked of "nature's self seeming to lie dead;" of "the 
mountains seeming to nod their drowsy heads," — much 
as Charles II. used to do at a sermon;— and of "sleep- 
ing flowers siceatinff beneath the night-dews." Tet this 
was extolled by Kymer, a countryman of Shakspeare's, 
as the finest description of night ever composed, — an 
opinion which Johnson quotes without expressing any 
dissent, telling us, moreover, that these lines were oftener 
repeated in his days than almost any other of Dryden's. 
What, then, must have been the knowledge of nature, 
and what the feeling for it, in an age when the poetical 
imagery which the readers and repeaters of poetry were 
accustomed to associate with night, was nature's lying 
dead, mountains nodding their drowsy heads, and sleep- 
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ing flowers sweating beneath the night-dews ? People even 
learned to fancy and to tell one another that aO this waa 
indeed so. As it is the wont of hollow things to echo, 
whenever a poet hit ou a striking image or a startling 
expression, it was handied from mouth to mouth. Thus, 
"nodding mountains" became a stock phrase, apiece of 
falsetto, which passed from Dryden to Pope. 

This oace-celehrated description (and I have seen it 
quoted, even within a few years past, as an example of 
Drjden's peculiar felicity ia deserihing repose) is in ttese 
vague, inflated, and unmeauiag lines ; — 

"All things ore hushed, as nature's self Inj dead; 

Tho litlla bii-ds in dreams their aongs repeat, 

And sleeping fiowers benealh the night-daws sweftt." 

This pMsage has lost its celebrity; but there is a pas- 
sage of Pope's which has held its place in public admira^ 
tion much longer, — his translation of the celebrated moon- 
light scene in the Iliad,— showing an equal disregard of 
themost obvious appearances of nature; for, though he 
Lad Homer to guide him, the lines have been justly con- 
demned as throughout false and contradictory : — 

"Ab whan the moon— ratnlgent lamp of night— 
O'tr heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 
And not a oloud o'ereasts the solemn scene; 
Aronnd her throne tho rlvid planets roll, 
And stars unnumhered gild the glowing polej 
Cer the dark trees a yellower verdure abed, 
And tipt with silver every raonntain's head : 
Then shine the vales ; the roeks in prospect rise ; 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies; 
The conseioBB swains, rcjoioing in the sight, 
Eyo the blue vault, and bless tlic useful ILght." 
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" Here," said Mr. Southej, in a p 
piissage, "are the planets rolling round the mooa 
is the pole gilt and glowing with stfurs; here are 
made yellow and mountaioa tipped with silver by the 
%lit, and here is the whole sky in a flood of glo 
appearances not to be found either in Homer or in nature, 
Ifinally, these gilt and glowing skies, at the very time whi 
they are thus pouring forth a flood of glory, are repre- 
sented as a blue vault! The astronomy in these lines 
would not appear more extraordinary to Dr. Hersehell 
than the imagery to every person who has observed moon- 
light scenes." "Strange," it has been well said, too, — 
" strange to think of an enthusiast, as may have been the 
case with thousands, recitiag these verses under the cope 
of a moonlight sky, without having his raptures in the 
least disturbed by a suspicion of their absmdity!" I 
have alluded to these passages to show how, in this school 
of poetry, its masters, Dryden, and, perhaps still more. 
Pope, could bring themselves to think the visible universe 
■as of little consequence to a poet. Mdelity to nature — 
the truthfulness which distinguished the elder poets — 
was banished as worthless, and fine worfs and smooth 
verses were the substitute. 

The nature that Pope loved and admired was such au 
artificial nature as he had fomied for himself in his 
famous grotto at Twickenham. It seems to me typical of 
his poetry, so far as that poetry purported to be descrip- 
tive; especially when I fancy him seated there attired in 
the costume of Queen Anne's days, laced tightly in the 
stays he was obliged to wear oa account of the weakness 
if his figui'e, his tie-wig pushed a little on one side, as 
his portrait reproseuta him, or with a velvet cap on lil^ 
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head, bis grotto composed of marbles, spars, gems, ores, 
and minerals. When I fancy bim tJiere eating sweet- 
meals, or conversing witb Lord Bolingbroke, catching bia 
philosopby from tliat nobleman, tbe poet thus fancied 
seems to me tbe very incarnation of bis poetry. How 
contrasted, let me add, witb tbe tradition of Milton's per- 
sonal appearance, equally typical, clad in simple dress, a 
gray coarse clotb coat, and seated at the door of his resi- 
dence near Moorgate, in warm, sunny weather, to enjoy 
tbe fresh air or tbe affectionate and reverential visit of 
some friend of simple habits of life like his own ! In Ms 
heart a strong and unadulterated love of nature always 
bad its indwelling; for, when old and blind, all that was 
left was the pure enjoyment of the fresh air, touching his 
Doble brow and fanning the flowing hair that was parted 
on it, bringing too, no doubt, recollections of bis suburban 
rambles and tbe happy rural home at Horton. 

But Pope's reputation rests less at tbe present day on 
his descriptive poetry than upon his satires and his moral 
poems, besides his heroi-comical poem, the "Rape of the 
Look," and the " Eloisa to Abelard." In the latter poem 
there are evidences of higher efforts of ima^nation than 
Pope has shown in any other of bia poems; but, unfortu- 
nately, bis imagination was employed upon a theme of 
which the grossness has been heightened in his hands, 
notwithstanding the dazzling veil interposed of exquisitely- 
finished verse. Of tbe "Rape of tbe Lock" I acknow- 
ledge my inability of admiration. It always seems to me 
apiece of raillery wonderfully over wi-ougbt and witb very 
little of comic force under its heroic cover. I can enter 
most heartily, as I hope to be able to show you, into tho 
enjoyment of Burns's elfin creations, — tbe folks that Tam 
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O'Slianter met at Kirk-AlJoway, — or in Shakspeare's 
fairy world, tte realms and tho subjeots of Oberon and 
Titania, Puck and the other merry wanderers of the 
night keeping their quaint and moonlight revels, follow- 
ing darkness like a dream, sin^ng fairy songs, and, 

"By pav6d fountain, or ty rnebj brook, 
Or on the baaob^d murgeiit of the sea, 
Dnnoing tbeir tinglela to tte whistliag wind." 

But, as for the ball-room ekes, the sylphs of the " Eape of 
the Lock," Pope's Zephji-ettas and Momentillaa, Brillantes 
and Crispissas, it is essentia! artifice : they are a sort of 
brocade-and-hooped fairies; there is no nature, no life in 

The satirical poems of Pope show great powers in that 
department of poetry. His satire is a weapon of greater 
keenness and polish but less weight than Dryden's. Tho 
famous character of Addison is an admirable specimen of 
Pope's best satirical discrimination and skill; — 

"Peaoe to all auoh! But were there oub whose flre^ 
True geniua kindlas and foir fame iuapirea, 
Blossed with each tnlent and each art to please, 
And bora (o wriw, eonverao, and live with ease,— 
Shonld Each a man, too fond to rala alone. 
Bear, like tlie Turk, no brother near the throne,- 
Yiew him with eoornfal yet with jenloua eyes. 
And bale foi srta that caused himself to rise j 
Damn with fiunt praise, assent with oivii leer. 
And, nithoat sneering, tenoh the rest to snesri 
■Willing to wonnd, sJidyetnfriud to strike j 
First hint a fault, and hesitate dislike; 
Alike reserved to blame or to oonunend,— 
A timorous foe, and a suspicious friend; 
Dreading e'en fools, by Batterers besiQged, 
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Lilte Cato, gives bis little Benafe laws. 
And sits attentiTe to his own opplaiisoi 
While witB aud teniplavB ererj sentsnoe riJso, 

And wondei' with a foolish face of praise ; 

Who bnt mast krgh if such a man there ho ? 
Who would not noep if Ataona were he ?" 

This passage ahowa Pope's talent for satire to better 
advantage, it seems to me, than any of his bitter and 
vehement iuveetivea or the witty sarcasm which abounds 
in the "Dunoiad." 

The repufatioa of Pope has been considerable as a phi- 
losophio and moral poet. His philosophic poems are the 
"Essay on Criticism" and the "Essay oa Man," with the 
supplementary essays. The former waa a youthful produc- 
tiou with but a smalJ proportiou of imaginative spirit, 
having been first written in prose and then translated into 
verse. It is a poem which supplies frequent quotations of 
commonplace truisms in metre, conveniently remembered; 



a dangerous thing ; 



The "Essay on Man" is a more elaborate metaphysical 
poem, with a high design and a comprehensive scope, — a 
system of ethics deduced from considerations of the 
nature and state of man in his various relations. To 
criticize the execution of this plan and measure its con- 
sistency with Christian philosophy cannot now be 
attempted. Let me only remark, I find it impossible, in 
reading the poem, to divest my mind of the recollection 
of the source of the philosophical views to which Pope 
gave the popularity of verse. By whom was the design 
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of the poflm prompted? bj whom its theory and argn- 
meuta diciated? to whom was it dedicated? and whose 
praises are interwoven with it as the author's "friend," 
his "genius," "master of the poet and the song," his 
"guide and philosopher" ? To Heary St. John, Viscount 
Bolinghroke ? And who and what was Lord Bolinghroke? 
He was one whose name was most prominent in hoth the 
literary and political circles of society during the reign 
of Queen Aune and the first of the Brunswick race of 
English kings. His youth had been severely trained 
under a preceptor whom he afterwards sneeringly styles 
a puritanical paisoa who made one hundred and nineteen 
sermons on the 119th Psalm. His early manhood re- 
coiled into the esoeases of a libertine; ho became a 
skeptic, priding himself npon the sufficiency of an infidel 
philosophy; and, when political reverse oast him dowa 
from the high place of power and honours into exile and 
disgrace, he boastfully proclaimed that virtue could find a 
home on any soil. But hia philosophy did not avail Mm: 
he pined in a foreign land, a miserable outcast, craving his 
lost influence and station. The mind of Pope dwelt in the 
shadow of Bolingbrote's. Now, how could it, fhw over- 
shadowed, the light of revelation thus intercepted by the 
dark and restless leaves of the poisonous tree of a faithless 
philosophy,— " philosophy falsely so called," — how could 
it have other than a stinted growth? The whole body 
of the "Essay on Man" was Boliogbroke's; and Pope's 
function was to give it the outward garb of verse, — to give 
it wings to fly into hearts it never otherwise would have 
reached. It is utterly impossible to reconcile the notion 
of Pope's being an author of an exalted and powerful 
genius, with tie mere uiioisterial relation in which he 
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was content and happy to stand to Bolingbroke, aad such 
a mdu who well earned the epithet given in Shakspeare 
to an earher one of the same name,— "the cankered 
Bohngbroke " The poet worshipped the philosopher as 
his genius — yes, but unhappily the genius was but a 
ministenn^ spirit of eyil. like Satan close at the ear of 
E\o, the infiiel was at the poet's aide, — 



When tlie consistency of the reasoning in Pope's poem 
with llevelation was questioned, I know that strong 
m W I ton among them, were ready to indicate its 
■th i y b it I greatly fear there was something in the 
f tot n f Pope's mind which fitted it for the reeep- 
t n f th eds of Bolingbroke' s philosophy. How far 
th p t w a dutiful child of the Roman Catholic 
Chu?ch I ca not undertake to judge; but a strange kind 
of faith it must have been when such a sentiment as this 
passed between him and his noble friend. In Boling- 
broke's elaborate letter to Pope, be saj-s, "Tou quoted to 
me once, with great applanse, an apothegm :— ' Where 
mystery begins, religioa ends.'" What a poor thing 
would religion be if its depths were shallows to he 
sounded by the scant line of such philosophy as BoHog- 
broke's ! It is just to add that Pope did not himself 
realise the full extent of the principles he was thus 
taught i and I can well believe there was lurking in 
Bolingbroke's callous heart the infidel scorn at the poet's 
deluded innocence, beholding him swallowing the poison 
unawares. Whatever intoi'pretatiou may be put ou the 
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poem to reconcile it with ReYeJation, oertain it is tliat it 
contains nothing to which Bolinghrolte, infidel as lie was 
conid not have given his wtole consent. What but the 
deistioa] fallacy of the sufficiency of natural religion, as 
it is called, and tho equally sophistical scEtiment of a 
Bpurious liberality, is in those liaea ? — 



Oi, agMn, how unsound are those linos so often quoted 
with unthinking approval ! — 

" For forma of goTernment let fools eoHtest 
Whate'cr is best adminJBtered is beEt. 
Ew modos of foilh let aenaokas sealols fight ; 
He can't he wrong nhoae lifo is in the right" 

As if the administration of a govermnent did not greatly 
depend upon its form; as if the rectitude of life did not 
depend on its faith. 

One great fault in the constitution of Pope's mind 
was the esoess of a dangerous element :— the proneness to 
satire. It is dangerous in any mind, — man's or woman's 
—the love of saying disagreeable things, the small 
shafts of which some people always oarry their quiver 
full,— tho tendency to criticize, to detect faults; it is 
dangerous above all to the poet, for it lowers the tone of 
his enthusiasm, by drawing his thoughts away from the 

grand and good and beautiful. In any one poet or 

other— it brings its own penalty; for it closes at last 
many sources of pure enjoyment, saerificing the happi- 
ness of delight to the poor pleasure of critical aouteneas 
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In tlie worst moral character wtich Shakspeare tas 
created, he has made the disproportionate escess of sati- 
rical temper a lai^e element. "I am nothing," esclidms 
lago, " if not critieal." Throughout Pope's poems runs 
an almost unioterrupted vein of satire in some of its 
forms : it has penetrated even the epitaphs he has 
written. IJo scarcely ever touches the character of wo- 
Tnaa without reproaoh, — some espression of unmanlj con- 
tempt or direct insult. How different ftom that lofty, 
chastened sentiment of admiration and love which 
breathes on the pages of every one of our truly great 
poets ! In this as in other respects, what men, what 
perfect gentlemen, they were ! I say this not by way 
of gallantry, hut because I have not the least doubt that 
it is an element in the true poetic character. Ohsei-va- 
tion on the chief English poets would verify it as a fact; 
and, if there was time, I believe I could state the theory 
of it. But, passing that by, Pope seems to have had no 
correct appreciation of female character. The only woman 
towards whom he ever entertained any thing approach- 
ing a tender passion was, indeed, more of a man than a 
woman,— Lady Mary Wortley Montague. The test of 
his celebrated epistle on the character of women was, — 
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tion of women to be characterless, as Posdemona and 
Oplelia." 

I am not a frequent reader of Pope's poetry, for the 
simple reason that I am not an earnest admirer of it : as 
this lecture has prohahly shown, my heart is not in it. 
I will say, with all candour, that I have had difficulty in 
duly appreciating it in dose contrast with the supe- 
rior poetry that has gone hefore. While preparing this 
lecture, I have chanced to light upon some notes made 
several years ago, after reading Pope's poems, and amidst 
a variety of very crude and puerile criticism I find one 
expression which, full as it is of boyish fervour, is yet not 
inappropriate to my more recent examination of the same 
poetry. The words were simply these :—" I cannot raise 
my admiration of Pope very high, because I have just 
come hot from Milton." 

A short space, I believe, remains before I reach the 
verge to which I venture to tax your patieuce. The 
injurious influence of Pope's poetry in enfeebhog 
English poetry, confirmed as it was by that very excep- 
tionable boot of its kind. Dr. Johnson's "Lives of the 
Poets," and the first signs of the gradual regeneration 
of imigmitive hterature in the latter pai-t of the century, 
are suljecta T must seek some opportunity to notice in a 
subsequent lecture. In that regeneration no one shared 
more lai^ly than William Cowper, — a true poet, well 
inspired ind well disciplined by the study of one of the 
chief masters of English song. I had it in my heart to 
esanune with you Cowper's whole career with affeo- 
tionite altendon, but the limits of my course will not 
permit moie than a few allusions, which, I fear, will be 
i'( unsatitfdctoiy to you as, surely, thay are to myself. 
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His story, howevei, H a fiinilkr one; his poetry, closely 
interwoven with it, 11 familiar too. The great value of 
Oowper's poetry consists in lis departure from the French 
school of English verse Milton was his youthful, his 
life-long, admiration and model ■ — 

" Tben Milton had indeeil a poefs oharms : 
New to m; tasie, tiis Pnriidise Eurpnssed 
The straggliog efforts of my boyish tongua 
To apeak its escellence. I danoad for joy. 
I marrelled much tbat, Ht so rips an age 
As twice seven yours, hia beauties had then first 
Engi^ed my nonder, and, admiring still. 
And still admiring, with regret supposai 
The joy half lost beoaase not sooner found." 

Cowper's early writings were love-verses, mesLot only for 
the eye of his fair cousid, wlio had won his heart and 
gave her own in leturn, though they were doomed soon 
to he parted forever dunng their long lives. The myate- 
rious malady whioh during fitty years was the affliction 
of his life came on m pnmo manhood. It would have a 
fearful interest to trace its piogress from ita first intima- 
tions, and the fitful, self-frustrating attempt at suicide, to 
his residence in a madhouse, and the several relapses in 
aft«r-years. It might he done without the wantonness 
of holding "vain dalliance with the misery even of the 
dead;" hut it must suffice to say that it was insanity in 
its most appalling form,— utter hopelessness of the salva- 
tion of his soul, — tho monomaaia of the desperate dread 
of eternal misery. In the veij tumult of his first attack 
he describes hia own condition in a few versos, the moat 
agonized, probably, that ever fell from poet's pen; some 
of thorn too distressing to be repeated; the wildncsa 
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increaatd hy the Sappliiy measui'u, striinge in Euglisli 



" Hatred and vengBanco, mj 
Boai'oe can endure delay fo 
■Wait with impatient readiness 



" Man dianvows and Deity disowns me ; 
Hell migbt alford m; miseries a stieUer, 
Therefore, hell keeps Jier ever-Iiungrj' mouHis all 
Boiled a^nsb me." 

Whea hodil^ dai-iness fell on the footsteps of Milton, 
he imagined it the overshadowing of heavenly wiaga ; 
and we might ascribe to a like cause the yiiritual dark- 
ness of poor Cowper's days. The gloomy thought that 
had taien possession of him was never relinquished ; but 
often it seemed to fade away into the unreal wretched- 
ness of a distressing dream. Happiness was ministered 
to him in various forms. He found oontentment in hum- 
ble ocoiipations, — the innocent amusement of some work 
of mechanism or the plajfiil companionship of the pet 
animals he has immortalized. Friends, the kindest and 
most constant man was ever blessed with, were providen- 
tially raised up, one after another, to watch over him. 

Critioiam could find few better themes than to examine 
the character of Cowper's poetry, — to show it always pure 
and gentle, though sometimes overcast by the melancholy 
of his malady or of a sombre theology, and occasionally 
rising from its usual familiar range fo a region of subli- 
mity. There b great interest, too, in tracing how his 
imagination extracted melody from his madness, — the evil 
spirit that troubled him charmed to vest by the harpings 
of his Muse. But I can notice only the most bcautifal 
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:ECTURE NINTH. 



Ibaa! Oh, not thtiiJ No type of eartli conld imags that awaking 
"Wiierein he eoarcelj bead the ehaat of seraphs round him breaking. 
Or felt Uio now immortal throb of son! from body parted. 
But felt those s^ei alam, and knew "JUg SomoMr" not deserted ! 

Desertsd ! Who hath dreamt thai, when the cross in darkcosa rostod 
Upon the Victim's hidden faoe, no love waa manifested ? 
What fraatio hands outstretched have e'er the atoning drops averted? 
What tears have washed them from the soul, that oneahouldhe deserted f 

And Adam's sins hatie swept between the righteuus Son and Father ; 
Tea, once Immaunel's orphaned cry his universe hath shalteQj 
It went up single, echoleas ; — " My God, I am torsalien !" 

It went up from (ho Holy's lips amid bis lost creation. 

That of the lost no son should use those words of desolation; 

That earth's worst frensies, marring hope, should roar not hope's 
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